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PREFACE. 



This Second Volume of Lectures is more biographical 
than theoretical ; but the biographies illustrate principles 
of Art laid down in the First Volume, and that is the 
reason why two men, so opposite in essence and- in prac- 
tice as Puzeli and Wilkie, were selected and preferred. 

Fuzeli illustrates the fatal consequences of neglecting 
Nature, and Wilkie the beauty and excellence of doing 
nothing in an Art, the language of which, in all styles, is 
more or less a language by imitation, without a daily 
recurrence to her. 

From knowing intimately both these distinguished 
men, of course it was a difficult task to avoid altoge- 
ther allusions to the connection : and in the Elgin Marble 
Lecture, from the fury and zeal with which the Artists 
know I stood up in their defence, when they were in 
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danger of being taken from us, in consequence of the 
unexpected denial of their perfection by those who, from 
their position in high life, ought to have known better, it 
was altogether impossible to avoid it ; and, therefore, to 
escape from' a repetition, which must have been offensive 
to the reader and myself, I have substituted the appella- 
tion of " Student." If, in the Lectures " On a Compe- 
tent Tribunal," and "On the Effect of the different 
Societies on the Taste of the Nation," the truth has not 
been disguised, of the consequences of having no Profes- 
sors of Art at the Universities, for the upper classes, let the 
reader be assured, it is not from a want of feeling for what 
is due to their station, but from a very deep feeling of 
the knowledge which becomes it. 

I yield to no man in affection and respect to the 
Aristocracy of our glorious Country, and I would will- 
ingly shed my blood to preserve their constitutional weight 
in the Monarchy they grace ; but since the reformation 
in religion ; to British " High Art," with some exceptions, 
they have not done their duty any more than the Public 
Bodies, or the Sovereign. No commissions followed the dis- 
play of real talent in Westminster Hall, 1843, to adorn the 
vacant spaces of the palaces of our nobility with the deeds 
of their ancestors, dther in oil or fresco ; and after a blaze 
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of ability, which startled the country, back the artists 
were allowed to slink, to get their daily bread by any 
thing they could honestly sell. 

Never was a finer opportunity for a series of frescoes 
than in the Royal Exchange, to illustrate the progress of 
British Commerce, from the first trading of the Phcenicians, 
to Hong Kong : and yet, what has been the result ? 
Baskets of flowers hanging over steam-packet annoupce* 
ments; griffins and eagles; mermaids and tigers; roses^ 
pinks, tulips, and daisies, in galvanic ecstasies of twist and 
twirl ; full of talent, full of skill ; but no more to do with 
a decorative illustration of the objects for which the build- 
ing was erected, than if the ornaments had been taken 
from a tea-garden alcove at Bagnigge Wells. 

Even in the intended decoration of the Lords, what 
must it be? a feeble return backwards to a meagre 
period, when poverty was simplicity ; crudeness, truth ; 
and the Founders of Christianity, and their Divine Mas- 
ter, were represented by fac-simile imitations of the lazy 
paupers of Italy. The painters of the time having 
neither knowledge, nor taste, nor power, nor poetry of 
mind, to elevate them out of their miserable individualities, 
face, figure, and feet ! 
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What would Raphael and Michael Aiigelo, 'Rtian and 
Rubens, Velasquez and Reynolds; Hogarth, Barry, 
Wilson, Wilkie, Gainsborough, or their friend Beau- 
mont, say to the heart, patriotism, or common sense of 

* 

such proceedings, were they Uving to witness them ? 

Michael Angelo rose out of the net of early Gothicism 
in which he found himself entangled, by the vigour of his 
own wings ; Raphael fluttered longer, but at last up he 
sprang in majesty, like a morning sujabeam, to enhghten 
the earth -he decorated with his beautiful mind. But — 
say the Germans — get again into the net, that you may 
rise as they rose, and break the threads : in they got 
first, but the cords are too strong for them ; in we are 
getting, to help our friends out ; and both will be held 
up hereafter to the amusement of Europe, fettered and 
entangled in their own " springes'' to catch others. One 
hundred and fifty years ago the taste was infinitely 
grander; and though Verrio and Thomhill were not 
worthy of the time, they did their best to realize the 
wants of the Nobility and King. 

The Art is becoming naturally a mere commercial 
speculation, or annual lottery, which must narrow its ^ 
great calling : the feeling which burst forth amongst the 
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patrons in Charles's and William's time, when there were 
hardly any artists to meet it,, does not exist now, when 
there are ; and though all the critics blame the artists 
annually for the want of elevated subjects, is that 
their fault? What do aU the exhibitions in London 
show ? The works the artists wish to paint ? Not in the 
least: they bring out what they are obliged to paint; 
they bring to market the goods which will sell. 

Demand great works, well drawn, finely conceived, 
powerfully executed ; buy them when they appear, and 
you will soon have youth vying with each other in pro- 
ducing such productions. 

Westminster Hall proved that the Artists had not 
done annually what they could do, but what they were 
ordered to do; and, therefore, till a more enlightened 
system of patronage be in force, tHe Annual Exhibitions 
will be no test of the extent of British genius. 

B. R. H. 



P. S. — I beg to express my regret for omitting the 
town of Hull in my enumeration of the towns where I 
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had the honour to lectiure (Vol. I.), after the enthu- 
siasm and hospitaUty with .which I was there received. 
It was quite a paralysis of memoiy, and has pained me 
much. 



14, Burwood Place, London, 
May 21, 1846. 
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LECTURE VIII.— FUZELL 



There is nothing in the progress of the greatest painters 
or sculptors, from their earliest to their latest life, so 
essential as a daily and perpetual reference to Nature, 
in the imitation of everything they use, to convey their 
thoughts to the spectator. 

Whatever may be the sublimity of the conception, 
whatever may be the terror or beauty of the subject, 
whatever may be the necessary vigour of the muscular 
action to convey the passion and the story ; whilst men, 
women, children, and animals, are the instruments of the 
great painter and sculptor to express their thoughts, they 
ought never to forget, there is a limit to all human 
expression and bodily effort, beyond which come grimace, 
dislocation, and death. 

However elevated the great genius, or fertile his ima- 
gination, / repeat, he should constantly remember, that 
the beings whom God has organised to exist on this 
earth, are subject to the laws of matter; and as the 
wildest and most frenzied fancy is compelled to take 

VOL. II. B 
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them as his means to develope his meaning, let his genius 
be immortal, whilst living creatures are his instruments, 
" In the very tempest, torrent, and whirlwind of his 
passion, he must acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness." 

Indeed, the whole of Ihis exquisite advice to the players 
by Hamlet, applied to our divine art, is incomparable, 
from one too, Shakspeare, whose imagination at. proper 
seasons was really without Umit. " Be not too timid 
neither," says Hamlet, " suit the action to the^^wre, and 
the expression to the action," Shakspeare would have 
said had he been speaking to painters or to sculptors. 
" With this special observance," continues Hamlet, " that 
you o'erstep not the modesty of Nature." 

This is a lesson to imprint on the earliest mind of the 
student : and how is this lesson to be learned to perfec- 
tion, so as to be remembered every morning when he sets 
his palette, and every night after his day's labour is over, 
and he muses, and meditates, and invents, and makes his 
studies for the next? by no other means, be assured, but 
the daily habit of looking Nature resolutely in her sweet 
face, shrinking not from her piercing eye, and never 
neglecting, under any circumstance of perfect practice 
and long experience, to make his sketch even, without the 
control of a Uving and breathing model. 

Happy the artist who can conscientiously say, at any 
period of his life, " Without Nature, I am entirely abroad." 

In the uninspired languor of a hired model, you will 
not always find Nature a substitute for your conceptions: 
the great thing, as Reynolds says, is to form a mind, and 
when you walk in the fields, or in the streets, when you are 
in society, or when you are in soUtude, " chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy ;" when you argue with friends. 
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or when they argue with you ; when men and children 
are anxious, active, and eager in talk, or roused to fright 
and terror, by deaths sudden and unexpected, by fires, 
floods, explosions, and the people who are suffering, and 
the people who assist, all shew the passions of their souls, 
in their faces and movements, unconscious of observation, 
and irresistible in feeling ; which flash out for a moment, 
and pass off for ever, at a new emotion : these, these are 
the times for a painter's mind to profit by, and at last 
he will get into such a habit of seeing, Kstening, looking, 
feeling, and watching, always with reference to his art, 
that nothing will escape him ; he will observe how far he 
will be warranted to go, by remembering how far Nature 
went, in the extremity of passion ; which becomes ever 
a regulator of extravagance, and a check on an unbridled 
fancy. 

Thus when he begins a great work, he draws on the 
accumulated collection of daily thought .and observation, 
and supplies, by his intuitive power, what he has never 
seen, and he never can be extravagant or unnatural, 
because where Nature has assisted him, it becomes a law 
of guidance to the simplicity and propriety of what he 
invents. 

Some years since fl812), when I was painting the 
" Judgment of Solomon," and at the moment was about 
to begin the mother agonized for fear her child should 
be cut in two, I was passing Temple Bar, full, of the 
expression I wanted, when right before my own eyes, I 
saw a blood horse kick an interesting boy, whose mother, 
a poor woman, by his side, had allowed him, in hopes of 
some pence, to hold it for a gentleman, and though he 
was cautioned by the rider, had mounted, was thrown, 
and killed by that kick on the spot ! 
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I saw the mother rush in agony to her boy, screeching, 
" My child! my child!" I ran over with others to help her: 
she turned her face to me screaming in suffocation and 
hoarseness ; she beat me back in raving insanity ! — that 
look haunted me for years ; — ^her lips were lifeless ! a red 
spot was fixed in her cheek ! a large tear hung in each 
lid without dropping ! her brows were elevated, — ^for 
thought was gone ; and in her wild eye, she seemed to 
see a horror internally, and to see nothing externally ! 
She clasped her hands, and saw nobody before her, when 
they drew the poor boy away ! 

As I returned hours after, I heard still, her faint and 
excruciating screams, from an upper room, " My child ! 
my child!" 

Now after doing all a human being could do to help 
her, what was the effect on my mind of the horror I had 
witnessed ? what was the thought that occurred to my 
brain, when her glaring look of agony and lacerated 
affections made me shudder, — this— ^nor ought I to be 
reproached for entertaining it — ^that what I saw, was the 
very expression 1 had been meditating I I went home to 
my model, who was waiting, and painted at once the 
Mother in Solomon, and transferred to my picture the 
agony I had seen in life, and the expression I painted 
brought tears into other eyes besides my own. 

This anecdote, without the least exaggeration, will ex- 
plain what I mean. 

A lecture might be written on the art of using the 
individual model, and the art of retaining and transfer- 
ring the expressions and actions of life, and a very useful 
lecture too. 

The greatest geniuses on earth, Shakspeare, Raffaelle, 
and Phidias, bowed with awe before the living being. In 
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all their greatest, in all their grandest, in all their most 
beautiful conceptions, they never overstepped the modesty 
of Nature, — the basis of all excellence in poetry and art, 
and no sound genius in poetry and art has ever done 
so, however wild his imagination, or fervid his waking 
dreams. 

In the long run of the world's experience, these are 
the landmarks that breast the flood of time. 

The extraordinary man, who will be the subject of 
this lecture,— equally a tribute to his character and his 
genius, and an exposure of his obstinate defects, — is an 
illustrious instance, that the most brilliant imagination, 
in an art the elements of which are laid in an imitation 
of life, is almost useless in its effect on the taste or 
improvement of a nation, if it attempt to express its 
thoughts and fancies by a false imitation of that Natiu^, 
which ought to be its constant guide. 

Unequalled in his time for perfect originaUty of con- 
ception, unapproached since by the beauty of what may 
be termed his visions, and the sublime terror of hia ideas; 
yet he never can and never will be held up to the aspiring 
student, but as a beacon ; he never can take his station 
on the same platform v^\h Shakspeare, Raffaelle, and 
Phidias, and nothing can be more useful than to go into 
the reason why. 

He began art late, after he had been bewitched by the 
seductions of hteratiu-e. 

When from disgust at being a classical tutor, he turned 
to art, his imagination had been too much indulged, and 
had so completely got the upper hand, he felt weary in 
trying to descend to the elements of imitation : I admit, 
it must be a struggle, but so is all duty ; it is infinitely 
easier to indulge your evil propensities, than exert your 
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virtuous ones, not because the tendency to right is not 
as vigorous as that to wrong, but because the same fair 
field is never given to resistance as to gratification. 

Hard work, dissection, repeated and repeated hours of 
laborious imitation, are considered at an advanced period 
of manhood as fitter for a youth ; why more fit for a 
youth than a man in similar predicaments ? if a man be 
as ignorant as a youth, he ought never to be ashamed to 
take the same methods to conquer it. 

PuzeU, almost ignorant of all the simple elements of 
design, plunged at once to the highest efforts, and his 
deficiency of elementary knowledge harassed him, as he 
richly deserved, the whole of his life. 

With a fancy bordering on frenzy, the becoming again 
a httle child (as our Saviour beautifully says) when 
arrived at man's estate, was an effort of philosophy and 
a mortification of pride, a humility of spirit and an 
acknowledgment of error, I regret to say, Fuzeh had not 
common sense enough to reverence as became him ; he 
found .Nature did not come up to the uncontrollable 
fancy of his own outrageous dreams, and he concluded 
at once Nature was tame, and unworthy the admiration 
of a great genius; at the very outset he got into the 
wrong road, and through the whole of his life he obsti- 
nately maintained it was the right one ; but every now 
and then his conscience gave indisputable evidence it 
was not easy, and that it was his pride, and not his 
conviction, which induced him to defend his error. 

When painters let their imaginations take entirely the 
reins, before they are perfect in the language of their art, 
every day's indulgence renders them more helpless and 
more sophisticating. 

Their great delight is perpetual invention, which, being 
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involuntary, is no trouble; not realizing or identifying 
one superb thought, not dwelling for years in completing 
the thought to the highest degree of excellence and per- 
fection ; but such men as Fuzeli, as soon as the reUsh of 
a new thought is over, fly off to another ; content if, in 
spite of any deficiency of form, or any abomination of 
colour, or any violence of action, the thought be intelli- 
gible to themselves, and to their limited perceptions of 
the moral utihty of the art, that is always sufficient. 

To such temperaments the modest loveliness of Nature 
becomes a reproof and an annoyance: finding her simpli- 
city an evidence of their own extravagance, they shrink 
from her with affected contempt and real apprehension : 

" Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 
But boast themselves more comely than before." 

Fuzeh's idea of a standard form was Greek and Phi- 
dian, but not being founded on a thorough knowledge of 
the component parts of man as a machine or a natural 
object, and being nothing but an idea from a superficial 
survey, vague and settled on no one principle of life, his 
representation of that idea ended in extravagance and 
falsehood. 

When first I saw the Elgin marbles,* strange as it 
may seem, their length of limb and fire of action put me 
in mind of Fuzeli's general notion of figure ; but, consi- 
dering their simplicity, their beauty, and their truth, 
nothing could be more totally opposite. 

In moments of caprice or temporary irritabiUty, he 
would defend his style of art, and say it was above 
Nature ; but if you took advantage of moments of confi- 
dential placidity of temper, he acknowledged his defects. 

* 1808. 
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Style, as I proved to you all in the first lectures, is 
a result, and not a cause ; when you know deeply the 
component parts of the machine, you know what in its 
condition is accident, and what is essence ; but, if you 
are not so informed, you may and cannot help mistaking 
accident for essence, or you may reject essence in idealiz- 
ing the model before you, and this of course would be 
not style, but absurdity. 

No style of figure can be sound when so based, and to 
generalize on any other basis than knowledge — a deep 
scientific knowledge — must end, as FuzeU's design did, 
in violence and mistake. 

To the superficial, his works had a vast look of anato- 
mical knowledge, because he obtruded offensively the 
little he knew : there never was a greater mistake, and 
nobody knew this better than himself, for he had scarcely 
any anatomical knowledge at all. 

I have heard him with great candour express great 
regret at the sight of dissecting drawings, that he had 
not deeply pursued the same course ; for he had too great 
an elevation of soul, and too great a love for his art, to 
defend even his ovm ignorance when he was honestly 
convinced of it. 

The people of England have been blamed for not 
relishing Fuzeli's works : this is unjust ; Fuzeli, when he 
first appeared, astonished and attracted, but every year 
finding his works nothing but modifications of the first 
they had seen, of course they felt weary of such talented 
violations of nature. 

His original conception of the Night-mare, spread his 
name over the earth : he^ the inventor, was paid £30, 
whilst the engraver of it cleared £600 ! by the print.* 
* From Fuzeli. 
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So far from blaming the English people for their 
apathy to Fuzeli in his latter days, so extravagant had he 
become, it was to their honour and credit they had taste 
to perceive he deserved it. 

The people of Britain are often blamed for not having 
taste for this style or that. Eirst they are told they have no 
taste because they perceive the extravagance of the Ger- 
man school ; then they have no taste because they abhor 
the false view of Nature in the French school ; but you 
never find them having these objections to Titian, to 
Raffaelle, or the Greeks. Believe me, to me these are 
evidences that my countrymen are organized to receive 
true impressions from Nature, and not false ones ; I 
beUeve the people and know them to be in advance of 
the production, and if our statesmen would back their 
sympathies for great works, we should soon see produc- 
tions which would put a stop to this calumnious and 
offensive censure. 

Fuzeli, the whole of his life, was the butt of the press : 
all the critics saw his violence, but all the critics did not 
or would not see the poetry of his ideas, the beauty of 
his compositions, — encumbered, I acknowledge, by extra- 
vagance or deformity. 

His beauties were often wilfully neglected to raise a 
laugh at his expense. Amongst all classes he was consi- 
dered the painter of horrors ; whereas his genius was 
essentially one of terror, .a very different sentiment. 

This is a distinction all students should keep in view : 
Rembrandt's Sampson, with the Philistines dashing out 
his eyes with a dirk, and a Saint being impaled, in the 
Louvre, are subjects of horror and blood ; while the Ghost 
in Hamlet, Lady Macbeth listening before the murder, or 
Ugolino brooding over his dear children, are subjects of 
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terror, in which sentiment there is a great deal of plea- 
surable sympathy. 

Not being advanced enough in art to make this dis- 
tinction is one reason why Fuzeli got a reputation, which 
legitimately may be called a bloody reputation ; and such 
was the horror connected with his name, that I remember 
perfectly well the day before I was to go to him, an 
introduction having been prepared by Prince Hoare, a 
letter from my father concluded in these words : " God 
speed you with the t^rible Fuzeli." 

I never had heard his person described, and appre- 
hended, with a sort of mysterious doubt, he was at least 
as tall as his own Satan, certainly hardly less than seven 
feet! 

Awaking from a night of extraordinary dreaming, the 
awful morning came. I took my sketch-book and draw- 
ings, invoking the protection of my good genius to bring 
me back ahve, and sallied forth to meet the Enchanter in 
his den ! 

After an abstracted walk of perpetual musing, on what 
I should say, how I should look, and what I should do, I 
found myself before his door in Bemers Street, — 1805. 

I remember taking up the knocker with a nervous 
energy, but so unconsciously violent, and beyond the 
usual motion of the hinge, that it absolutely stuck in the 
air as if bewitched, increasing my mysterious fears; I 
stared at the knocker, ds much as to say, is this fair ? 
when, driving it down with great violence, the servant 
came to the door as if the house was burning ! I stam- 
mered out my wishes, and was shewn into a room which 
did not add to my self-possession, for it was full of 
Fuzeli^s hideous conceptions ! — galvanized and spasmodic 
demons ! Satans crossing chaos ! witches, malignant 
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and ugly, brewing their incantations ! Medusa's snaky 
head! Paulo and Francesca, Lady Macbeth, and the 
dreadful Lazax-house ! with its insanities, its diseases, and 
its pathos, winding up the hideous assembly. Imagiue 
a young man of nineteen, fresh from Devonshire, who 
had relished and brooded over the works of this wild 
genius from eight years old; hour after hour had he 
dwelled on his sublime conception of Uriel and Satan, as 
he dived to the earth in many an airy wheel, and now he 
was actually in his room, and actually heard his footsteps! 

Men who are brought up in London have no idea of 
our freshness of feehng when from the provinces we enter 
it for the first time, and see and talk to the celebrated 
men we have heard of, and read of, and seen of, from 
boys, for years. 

At last; whilst I was wondering what metamorphosis I 
was to undergo, the door slowly opened, and I saw a 
Httle hand come slowly round the edge of it, which did 
not look very gigantic, or belonging to a very powerful 
figure, and round came a little white-faced hon-headed 
man, dressed in an old flannel dressing-gown tied by a 
rope, and the bottom of Mrs. FuzeU's work-basket on his 
head for a cap. I was perfectly amazed ! there stood the 
designer of Satan in many an airy wheel plunging to the 
earth, and was this the painter himself? certainly. Not 
such as I had imagined when enjoying his inventions. 

I did not know whether to laugh or cry, but at any 
rate I felt that I was his match, if he attempted the 
supernatural ! 

We stared quietly at each other, and Fuzeh kindly 
understanding my astonishment and inexperience, asked 
in the mildest voice for my drawings. 

Here my evil genius took the lead, and instead of 
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showing him my studies from the antique, which T had " 
brought, and had meant to have shewn him, I showed 
him my sketch-book I did not mean to show him, with a 
sketch I had made coming along, of a man pushing a 
sugar-cask into a grocer's shop. Fuzeh seeing my fright, 
said, by way of encouragement, " At least the fellow does 
his business with energy.'* 

From that hour commenced a friendship which lasted 
till his death, though of course my political opposition to 
the Academy rendered our meetings sometimes rather 
stormy, and less frequent during the latter part of his life. 

Though young men may perhaps have a teacher more 
attentive in the detail of instruction, yet never again can 
they have a nobler inspirer, one naore cultivated in htera- 
ture, more elevated in his views, or better acquainted 
with the history of his art ! 

Nearly all the students who came in with him are now 
distinguished men, — Wilkie, Mulready, Etty, Hilton, 
Collins, Pickersgill, and others; and I attribute it to 
his plan of never tormenting a student into following an 
authorized plan, but always giving them fine examples, 
and leaving each youth to imitate them according to his 
own genius and perceptions. 

In seeking the instructions of eminent men, let it be 
always remembered, it is their minds which distinguishes 
them from others ; that a few words from such men, at 
proper periods, are of more value than hourly superin- 
tendence from a mere teacher of lines and proportions. 

In all Fuzeli's conceptions, he never missed the most 
striking moment of time, — the great moment of interest 
in the subject. Though often obscure in his subjects, and 
the works he selected them from, such as those from the 
Niehelungeriy of course imperfectly known in England, 
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yet there was always the leading moment of interest, that 
roused a curiosity to know what those savage iron-mailed 
monsters of lust, revenge, and blood, were about, which 
disturbed and excited one. 

Fuzeli belonged to that class as a genius which 
considered art and its instruments of so elevated and 
abstracted a nature, in thought, expression, and form, as 
to be degraded by any essential detail of life or common 
humanity. 

Had he been a dramatic poet, he would have deve- 
loped characters by expressions and sentiments so ex- 
ceedingly heroic as to have little claim of belonging to 
the species — man. 

They would have been very grand, very dignified, very 
sublime, and very violent, but not one of them would 
have had that roll of skin under the arm-pit I showed 
you under Jthe arm-pit of the great god Neptune of the 
Elgin fragment. 

Had Phidias or RaflFaelle been his instructors in early 
life, correct habits of thinking, general habits of eternal 
reference to life, would have so curbed and reined in 
his frenzied fancies, that, in my opinion, he would have 
established a school combining idea and truth, such as 
need not have feared comparison^with any other. 

At the same time, there must be ever a doubt, because 
Fuzeh was a German in imagination, and there is a mys- 
ticism in that extraordinary people, which poisons the 
purity of true art, and yet perhaps the world may have 
missed a great man from the irregularity of his early 
education ! 

Had he been trained as all the- greatest men were 
trained in art, he would not have found Nature, as he 
used to say, put him out — an extraordinary expression ! — 
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he would not have found her simphcity a nuisance, or 
her modesty, even in her extremest actions, insipid ; he 
would not have despised those essential details which 
link the greatest hero to us all : he would have found 
all these component parts in the language of imitation 
necessary to express the wildest flights. 

Fuzeh was the reverse of the Phidian school of art 
and the Shakspearian school of poetry. 

The Greek dramatists, and the French, seem, too, as if 
above those exquisite touches of frailty, of truth, and of 
humanity, as if they were beneath a representation of life 
in the abstract : they give us faultless monsters which the 
world never saw, instead of the frail creatures which 
the world is full of. 

There is no rehef in those scenes of murder, blood, 
and grief, and agony, as in Homer, Shakspeare, and 
life : no Greek tragedian (iEschylus might),%no French 
one certainly, would, after such a scene of murder as 
Dtmcan's in Macbeth, have roused us from our torpid 
agony by— 

" A loud knocking at the south entry." 

Naturally enough, out comes the porter, roused from 
his sleep, and in a sarcgLstic humour, wondering who it 
can be, sarcastically sneers out — 

" Here's a farmer who has hanged himself in the 
expectation of plenty." He opens the gate, and in 
bursts Macduff"; who, irritated at being kept so long at 
the entrance, angrily remonstrates with the porter at the 
detention. 

" We were carousing till the second cock," says the 
porter. 

Now, say the French, what a degraded taste, to 
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bring in a vulgar porter, with his vulgar jests, after the 
piurder ol a king by a hero ! 

I ask, why not? — did Macbeth tell his servaats he was 
going to murder the king Pr— It was clear Macbeth had 
servants; that they were down stairs, and not up, is likely, 
— ^that they were unaware of what had been going on 
up stairs is also likely, — that they were annoyed at being 
disturbed in their sleep (as servants always are) is pro- 
bable, — then why not indicate the existence of the class 
which are a component part of a feudal castle ? 

Let us inquire what has happened. There has been a 
battle and a victory ; the king has honoured their master 
by a visit; there has been a grand feast; Macbeth and 
his lady are supposed to have retired : what do servants 
do, after their services are dispensed with ? crowd around 
the fire, amuse themselves in a whisper at the follies and 
vices of their superiors, and enjoy " the sweet morsel of 
midnight'' without the fear of the bell. 

Again, MacdufP, after the prediction of the witches, 
had given symptoms of uneasiness and apprehension of 
Macbeth's ambition : he was not quiet at leaving the 
king so entirely at his mercy; he could not sleep; he gets 
up, dresses, and hurries away at dawn of day, and hence 
the 

" Knocking at the south entry.** 

The servants went on carousing till they got tipsy ; they 
had not long retired to rest, and, buried in the heavy 
slumber of an over excited brain, were roused when they 
were not willing to move, and hence the sarcasm of the 
half sleeping porter ; he feels like a porter, and he talks 
hke one. How would the Greek tragedians or the French 
have made him talk ? would they have made him indulge 
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in a fine soliloquy oh the uncertainty of all human enjoy- 
ments ? should he have said with tragic agony, — 

" Thus was Priam rous-ed from his slumbers deep?'* 

Comeille and Racine (geniuses as they were) would 
perhaps have done so, but Shakspeare, and Raffaelle, and 
Phidias, would not: they did not make their invented 
characters mere automatons, for the delivery of the author's 
sentiments ; they always let their characters explain 
themselves by thoughts and expressions which belonged 
to such characters in nature, influenced by circumstances, 
opportunity, or motive. 

That such a class as porters are never met in the 
highest life, or even in such moments of horror, is beneath 
reply ; or that such a known fact as a porter and a king 
hardly meeting, or that sentiments of the highest poetry 
and elevation, and the lowest ribaldry and vdt, seldom 
or perhaps ever occurring under any circumstances 
together, at the same time, or about the same time, in 
actual life, is so too. We have all met these contrasts : 
we have all met Punch and a Funeral, or a Wedding and 
a Man being carried to an Hospital, crossing each other in 
the same street ; and a proof of the truth of Shakspeare 
occurred to me of the very nature alluded to, which Sir 
Walter Scott again and again made me repeat, to his 
infinite delight,- — for no man relished, as his works show, 
so intensely those Shakspearian bits of nature. 

It is rather singular it should have happened at the 
reading of this very Macbeth by Mrs. Siddons, who, it is 
well known in her latter days, used to delight society by 
reading whole plays of Shakspeare during a night. 

That was a delight which posterity can never estimate, 
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and when I heard Macbeth read by her, it is not hyper- 
boUcal to declare, I had never heard it read or acted 
properly before in all my life. 

Such was the sublimity of her countenance at all 
periods of her life, such the intonation of her awful 
voice, such the depth of her genius, and the truth of her 
feelings, that I believe in my conscience, Shakspere 
himself would have discovered beauties in his own works 
he had not anticipated, could he by any possible magic 
have been present at the time. 

Before it was all over, being an early man, I went out 
on the landing-place of her house, in Baker Street to get 
cool, and was meditating on the subhme things I had 
heard, when my servant, who was in the hall, which was 
full of servants, said to Mrs. Siddons' old porter, " Why 
the old lady keeps it up, does'nt she ?" 

Alive to the value of such a bit of nature, as the cri- 
tical opinion of that class on the genius of such a woman, 
I listened for the reply ; when I heard the old porter 
say, 

" Yes ! she tunes her pipes as well as ever she did :'* 
at which there was a sort of chuckhng triumph among 
the men. 

I only appeal to you all, if this were not a bit of that 
very nature, that exact mixture of elevation and low life, 
the sublime and the ridiculous, so constantly met with in 
life, and so constantly combined in Shakspere. 

*' II n y a qu un pas de sublime au ridicule." 

Was there, could there, ever be a finer illustration ? here 
was no disguise ; here were the real sentiments of uncul- 
tivated minds. This miracle of genius was the old lady 

c 
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who tuned her pipes! and after all, your servants are your 
only philosophers. Mrs. Siddons was the aged woman 
on the brink of the grave ; the servants saw quietly 
through all her struggles to keep up her noble fame ; we, 
upstairs, were the imposed on; we saw and trembled 
before her genius and her power ; we forget her mortal 
in her immortal part; the servants coolly shook their 
heads, and quietly smiled at the delusion of their masters. 

I have often thought, that servants, and porters espe- 
cially, from the many hours left them for reflection, have 
a great deal more practical philosophy than ourselves. 

After this, who will deny the beauty and truth of 
Shakspere, contrasting the tortures of Macbeth, the 
hero who 

" Unseamed a man from the nave to the chaps," 

with the irritated sarcasms of his porter, when both 
must have been in the castle at the same time ; the one 
carousing after the fatigues of the great day, and the 
other murdering the kiug; each impelled by his own 
motives. 

The roU of skin under the arm-pit of Neptune in the 
Elgin Marbles, is, on the same principle, apphed to our 
art : Neptune must have had it if he had a skin, and a 
skin he must have had, if he had a human figure ; and 
how are you to represent a god to human perceptions 
but by a human form ? The principles of poetry, painting, 
and sculpture, are the same as to the truth and value of 
these essential details. 

Shakspere, Homer, Rafiaelle and Phidias, are full of 
such details; Fuzeh, and his species of genius, considered 
them as useless and below the ideal ; rely on it, the 
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former are the greatest men in art that ever blessed our 
sphere, and the world on the whole would be better with- 
out the latter. 

As a ftirther illustration, remember Lear during his 
ravings ; the fool points at him, and says, — 

" He is a bhealed peoscod." 

Now, say the ideaUsts, this simile is beneath such a 
moment. Why? — Men in bitter sorrow are always 
inclined to jest, and to jest in proportion to the very 
hopelessness of their condition, — 

" The Worst returns to laughter." 

Antony says of his jests, when ruined, — 

" These are the darts sorrow shoots out of the mind." 

The fool was an attendant on kings at this moment, and 
much later, and a privileged person, selected for his wit, 
and allowed at all moments to give vent to it : when the 
fool saw his venerable master and sovereign, whom his 
love for his friends and children had disinherited, what 
finer illustration could he give of his gutted condition, 
than saying he was a peascod cleared of its peas ? 

We split it open with our finger and thumb, scrape 
out the peas, and fling away the shell, flapping, useless 
and gutted; a fit emblem of a king, without crown, 
without revenue, without liberty, without lands ; oh, it is 
admirably exquisite ! 

I believe, in my conscience, in one page of Shakspere, 
there is more philosophy, more beauty, more thinking, 
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painting, colour, composition, and nature, than in any 
three pages of any other poet that ever appeared on 
earth. 

It wiQ not be an uninteresting question in the latter part 
of this lecture, being devoted to an individual, to take up 
the accusation of men of genius being superstitious and 
a genps irritabile ; as Fuzeli was an irritable man in the 
opinion of the phlegmatic. The accusation, though in 
some degree true, is not true if you apply to the temper 
of any man of genius what more scrupulously belongs to 
the native of his brain; which, prima facie, every one will 
allow to be of a more dehcate and sensitive texture than 
the brains of the greater part of mankind. 

Men of genius, too, have been considered superstitious. 
Shakspere, Homer, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, 
Keats, according to the common notions, were all su- 
perstitious ; so are conquerors, Cyrus, Alexander, Napo- 
leon ; and even the Duke said at Waterloo — 

" The finger of Providence was upon me." 

What right has the run of mankind to consider these 
sensations of conscious divinity within, as symptoms of 
the childish weakness of aged apprehension, instead of 
the real inspirations of divine power ? 

The greatest men, before they have accomplished what 
they from childhood predict they will accomplish, have 
always asserted their behef, of a stirring in their natures, 
which supported them in calamity, guided them in vic- 
tory, and urged them onward, whenever they were in 
sohtude and silence ! 

Did Cyrus do what he believed he was bom to do ? — 
Did Columbus ? — Alexander ? — Napoleon ? — ^WeUing- 
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ton ? — Of all men on earth, Socrates was the least likely 
to be what is called superstitious, yet he beUeved he was 
acted on by a spirit. 

I do not beUeve such men are superstitious. But I 
beUeve what the world calls so, in them, is really the 
consequences of their exceeding refinement of construc- 
tion, which renders them more alive to the existing 
supernatural, and more sensible of the actual whisperings 
of the Deity, than the mass of mankind. 

With respect to the irritability of genius, the greatest 
have . always been the gentlest — Shakspere and Newton. 
The merely irritable are in a lower scale. 

No man had more the character of being violent, 
than FuzeU ; though he was essentially a good-natured 
man. 

You must admit that it is more than likely, that the 
abstractions of the minds of men of genius are intense. 

It is indisputable, that during the time their imagina- 
tions predominate, their brain is so alive to the internal 
pictiu-es of the imagination, that all sensation to external 
objects is utterly gone. There is no speculation in their 
eyes; the organs are open, but their sense is shut at such 
moments. Men of genius are as if mesmerised; it is 
therefore very likely, if not allowed to wake by degrees, 
that their nerves are so shaken by noise, by friends 
calling, children romping, or by servants knocking, that, 
before the imagination has exhausted itself, to be called 
to the sensation of dayUght is absolute torture. 

Such men are not understood, as Bums' wife un- 
derstood him when he was what she called crooming,* 

* See Lockhan*s Life. 
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insensible to all about him but his internal thoughts; 
they are accused of singularity, affectation, bad temper, 
insanity, and nobody knows what. 

Who suffered more from this view of his grand mind 
than Byron? Why? — ^because the people about him 
were the reverse of his nature. 

Scrutinized night and day by a domestic poUce, 
haunted, distracted, and driven from one room to 
another, so that every abstraction was shattered by the 
valet or the lady's maid, or the butler, or the steward, 
creeping in to see my lord did no injury to himself ! 

Unable to endure this, he hired a room to be alone in 
one of the streets in Piccadilly ; here, whilst in the very 
act of writing the Siege of Corinth, without notice or 
announcement, in bolted two physicians, felt his pulse, 
looked profound, looked into his eyes, looked 'at each 
other, took their leave, and declared in writing, that at 
present they did not think they were authorized to advise 
confinement ! 

Byron sometimes woke in the night, like other people, 
with a brilliant train of thought, and rose to secure them; 
this was a bad symptom! Byron loved solitude and 
silence for the acting of his imaginative power; this was 
a worse ! — ^sometimes too, he, like other people, fancied 
himself the hero he was depicting, and talked loudly to 
himself; this was very near the point, you must admit ! 
He refused money for his works,— the strongest evidence 
of all: at last, my friends, he went to Greece, devoted his 
genius, his influence, his fortune, and his person, to rescue 
the descendants of Aristeides and Leonidas from their 
oppressors, and died gloriously just before seeing all his 
inunortal wishes realized to the full. 
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Oh the madman! Bedlam was too good for him ! Men 
of this nature must be managed, and led, not checked 
and disturbed. 

If in their moments of phantasmagoric internal pictures, 
a servant bolts in to look after the fire, or a cherub child 
puts in its innocent laughing face, and says, "Papa, mamma 
wants the keys^' the shock is dreadful to such brains. 
FuzeH at such moments would rave, and away went the 
household, — ^Oh, master is mad! — ^what a violent man 
he is ! — ^whereas in reality he was the mildest of human 
beings, if his imagination were allowed — ^peace ! the great 
secret for women who marry men of genius. 

In general hterature, what is called pohte literature, 
Fuzeli was highly accomplished. 

He perhaps knew as much of Homer as any man,* but 
he was not a deep classic ; he could puzzle Dr. Bumey 
by a question, but he was more puzzled if Dr. .Bumey 
questioned him ! Porson spoke lightly of his knowledge' 
of Greek, but in comparison with Porson a man might 
know little and yet know a great deal; a friend once 
asked him to construe a difficult passage in the chorus 
in the Agamenmon of JBschylus — ^he cursed all choruses, 
and said he never read them! 

But his power of acquiring, idiomatically, a Uving lan- 
guage, was certainly extraordinary ; six weeks, he said, 
was enough for him to speak any language ; yet though 
his tendency to literature gave him in society the power 
of being very amusing, I think it my duty to caution the 
young men present, he for an artist allowed literature 
to take too predominant a part in his practice, and sunk 
too much the paiuter in the critic. 

* Cowper*s Letters. 
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To be thoroughly versed in the materiel of his art was 
beneath him ; he disclaimed the knowledge of brushes, 
and colours, and grounds, and all those technicaUties the 
great men were so versed in. 

Lounging a whole day over Homer may indulge your 
imagination, but not give power to your hand. This was 
maldng a principal of wliat ought to have been but a 
subordinate aid, and not the way to acquire the ordinary 
human means of imitating human life in form and colours. 

A man who finds he must descend from his highest 
flights, to eat, should disdain nothing. 

Had FuzeU drawn to perfection without dissecting; 
had he coloured with the " red and white which Nature's 
own sweet and cunning hand laid on," knowing nothing 
of grounds ; had he touched like Vandyke, knowing Uttle 
of brushes, or expressed the passions hke Raffaelle, dis- 
daining to watch human emotions, in such cases such a 
* man would have a right to regard with commiseration 
the ordinary processes, by which such poor creatures as 
Raffaelle, Titian and. Correggio, Rubens, Vandyke, Rey- 
nolds and Claude, attained their repute. But alas ! we 
have evidence that his works, though finely conceived, 
are proofs no man can disdain with impunity a wary, 
careful, workmanlike investigation of the nature, quality, 
and character of the materials he is compelled to use, 
to imitate life — ^the organ to convey his thoughts to 
others. 

These details your heroic geniuses disdain; not so 
that species of mind the basis of which is common 
sense. " J have a good opinion of his talents, (says the 
Duke in his 10th vol. alluding to a general who had 
signally failed), but he wants common sense, and I value 
that more than talents." 
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Unless imagination be grounded on common sense, as 
I have said in my first volume, it will be useless. 

Depend on it, Paradise Lost was not the worse for 
being written grammatically, or with a good pen; or 
Wellington's battles fought the worse, but the better, 
because he took care his men had shoes to march in. 

The object of this lecture, and the object of taking up 
the character and habits of Fuzeli at all into considera- 
tion, was to guard the rising student against the dangers 
and follies of his practice, and the most fatal of all fatal 
delusions, that genius is enough, and those the Almighty 
gifts have nothing to do but sit and wait for its calling. 

Genius is quite enough, if you have enough of it ; but 
one of the component parts of the greatest men has been 
a sound understanding. 

A sound understanding will tell you, that to sit still 
and lounge days over Homer and Tasso, instead of rising 
with the morning star to muse on various subjects for 
pictures, and be content with musing, are not the most 
reasonable way to get the power of a painter's hand ; and 
if his hand be nerveless, what claim can he ever have to 
be considered one ? 

The mechanical part must be mastered, or how will 
any man convey his thoughts ? how will you be ready 
when your involuntary conception comes? 

Now the extraordinary man to whom I devote this 
lecture with all my heart, was one of those men so fre- 
quent in the German school who had not genius enough. 

When Canova was in England in 1815, 1 asked him 
after he had visited Fuzeli, what he thought of him? with 
the discrimination of a great genius, which he undoubt- 
edly was, he made this exquisite hit, — " Ve ne sono in 
arte due cose, il fuoco e la fianmia ; Raffaello ebbe il 
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fiioco, — Fuzeli, la fiamma solamente/* Immortally said ! 
a lesson to us all. 

" There are two things in art — the fire and the flame ; 
Raffa^Ue had the fire, Fuzeli only the flame." 

In his occasional confidences he said he had made a 
mistake, but it was now too late to repair it ; and that 
was a worse one. 

The Elgin marbles shook him deeply, and first gave 
him a dawning he was wrong; he was never entirely easy 
after; he tried to sophisticate, but it never succeeded, and 
he was blinded by foohsh flatterers — the bane of distin- 
guished men. 

His feeling was indisputably Phidian, but he had mis- 
taken the way to render such a feehng useftd to the 
world. 

Reynolds alluded to him, when he talked of artists 
thinking it was degradation in acknowledging — " Nature 
put them out." 

I have heard him repeatedly say it, after trying to use 
a model : as if Natxu-e must be wrong and Fuzeli right, 
because she was not hke his imitations of her! Very 
modest, certainly ! 

In thus speaking in censure of a style which from its 
lazy and indulgent ease has peculiar fascinations for the 
tendencies of growing youth, and has misled hundreds to 
their ruin ; yet I should regret if it be supposed I am 
insensible to his finest conceptions. 

His Uriel and Satan — Uriel on a cloud, watching with 
suspicion Satan who had deceived him, as 

" He throws his steep flight in many an airy wheel. 
Nor staid till on Niphates top he lights" — 

is subhme, and never was surpassed by anything pro- 
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duced by Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, or Julio Romano, in 
their highest poetry of mind. 

When a boy nmning from school a print of it caught 
my eye in my father's shop-window; I stopped and gazed 
as if enchanted, I drank into my being its poetry with sen- 
sations in my brain unfelt before, and never forgotten since. 

Again, his Satan starting up in his own fiery likeness 
was sublime. 

His power of conversation was very great and very 
delightful, but he had no vigour of argument ; a very en- 
tertaining collection might be made of his sayings. 

In all schools of drawing, chalk is rubbed out by bread. 

One night, a student gifted with more self-conceit 
than genius, handed his chalk drawing to Fuzeli with an 
affected humility, by asking him if he thought it wanted 
any bread. Fuzeh, perceiving he wanted to be praised, 
thundered out — " Yeas, gate a loaffe and youse it all." 

Re3molds and Burke one night were standing in the 
plaster-room of the Academy looking at the students ; 
another boy of the same description brought over his 
drawing to Sir Joshua, saying — "Very spirited. Sir 
Joshua!" Reynolds, amused, handed it to Burke, who 
after a minute's reflection what he could say to so high 
flown a gentleman, echoed his own words, " Very spirited, 
indeed !" 

This word " spirited" has been an ignis fatuus to 
thousands. 

Spirit must succeed hard labour, not precede it. Every 
dashing touch of a great master is a separate thought, to 
accomplish which in a dashing way hundreds of previous 
failures and previous deductions have led. 

Boys see only the captivating dash, and imitate the 
end, but shrink from the beginning. 
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How many men and women of fashion have asked me 
to teach them to sketch ; how must I begm ? — simply, I 
have always said, as my pupils begin. Eight hours a 
day drawing and dissection for two years will do some- 
thing, but four years will assuredly do more : the appall- 
ing look and faint reiteration of, eight hours! showed the 
simplicity of their accomplished minds. 

The result of this, young gentleman's spirited efforts 
were natural — ^we don't know his name. 

A great characteristic of all the young men who were 
afterwards distinguished, was that in their youth they 
were hsteners and not talkers when in the presence of 
older men of genius. I declare to you I am greatly 
indebted to this habit in early life at present; and I 
recommend to all young men never to thwart for the sake 
of arguing for victory ; when a youth, listen and reflect, 
and inquire the next time; by which cautious means, 
you draw your superior into confidence: this was our 
plan, and by which means we gained knowledge we 
might in heat and irritation have lost. 

There is hardly now a day passes I do not feel the 
benefit of contact with FuzeU's mind; granting he always 
overshot the mark, still it was only too far in the right 
road, and required caution before adoption: with the 
Greeks and the Cartoons as guides, any young man may 
be safe in any man's presence, however vicious may be 
the elder man's theories. 

One great quahty of Fuzeli was, his accessibility to 
the humble and the poor student if he had a spark of 
talent ; no matter what might be his condition of want 
or necessity, Fuzeh would attend to him with an atten- 
tion as if he was a boy of rank. 

With people of fashion he was not a favourite ; they 
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were insensible to his merit, and feared his sarcasms; 
but it was principally his own fault ; he could not pa- 
tiently endure a young dandy of fashion ? I ask, why 
not ? I like a young man of fashion and blood ; I con- 
sider him as a species ; I like his manly defiance of a five- 
barred gate ; it is the same bottom which made him defy 
John, and get us our great ^barter; and a charge of 
cavalry at Waterloo was no more to him than a fox-chase. 

Envy is the basis of the afiected contempt of all people 
of fashion ; Peter Tomkins says, they are bom booted 
and spurred: granted; but that is no evidence they are 
bom with superior power in their legs to spur with. 

Here is visible this fact incontrovertible, that they take 
their chance for the gifts of the Almighty with the rest of 
their more humble species for his superlative gifts, whatever 
may be their extemal advantages of situation or fortune. 

Fuzeli never did, or never could, resist a witty fiash, 
let who would be before him ; and as many people were 
of repute and station in situation and the world, he 
engendered enemies in every position ; if he were being 
beaten in argument, he cut it short by a radeness which 
stopped conversation altogether. 

Once an Editor had or was having the best of an 
argument about Milton, when Fuzeli thundered out, 
" The fact is, all Editors are scoundrels.'* 

Sir Humphry Davy was decidedly beating FuzeU in 
argument at Johnson's* table, when Fuzeli archly said, 
"What is the use of Chemistry ?"—" Why," replied 
Davy, "more to me than Nature is to you, Mr. Fuzeh." 
He never spoke another word. 

* The bookseller, St. Pdul's Church Yard, where used to be assem- 
bled regularly the most eminent men of the day. 
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His inventions were become so extraordinary in latter 
years, that it was asserted he ate raw suppers. Any one 
who knew him, will know he had no occasion to indulge 
indigestion for the purpose of seeing ghosts ! 

Thus this highly-gifted man can only be held up as a 
beacon. 

No genius can palliat^ a contempt of Nature ; for 
Fuzeh could have been silenced in a moment if he had 
been asked what he was doing ? — Was he not imitating 
Nature to the best of his recollection ? And if he did 
not think, on the whole, that as the longer he was absent 
from her the weaker his impression would grow, he had 
better have a model, he never denied that the only way 
to understand the essential of fine form was to know the 
essential from the defective form ; and the only way to 
discover what was defective, was to ascertain by investi- 
gation and daily practice what was the essential to be 
imitated in painting. 

It is all very well to say — " I am an inventor." I 
reply, how is the world to know that, if you do not 
understand the language by which your inventions be- 
come known ? and you never can be esteemed a great 
artist, however splendid your powers may be of unidenti- 
fied invention. 

These means are called mechanical means, because 
even dull people can be taught to exercise them to a cer- 
tain degree ; but yet they have their pretensions to genius 
too, as Reynolds says, and the feehng for a whole denotes 
a power of mind and of comprehension almost as rare as 
invention itself. 

Had Fuzeli taken the pains to paint his inventions on 
the basis of the great masters, his name must have risen 
as the nation improved in taste ; but he has no chance, 
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for as the nation rises in taste, however they may relish 
his imagination, his powers of execution will be an ever- 
lasting bar. 

To young men, therefore, he must be held up as a 
warning; for, inventor as he was of ghosts and fairies, he 
can never be what is called a sound man; he ought 
seldom to be looked at till a genius is matured, because 
youth is so apt to be led astray by what is dazzling, 
daring, and meretricious. 

It is extraordinary what a tendency all young men 
have to subjects of blood, violence, and murder. Achilles 
and the Devil certainly take the lead, though Hector now 
and then appears in a fight where he did not always show 
to advantage. 

The finest conception of a ghost which ever flashed 
on a painter s imagination, was FuzeU's, of the Ghost in 
Hamlet. There it quivered in martial stride, and round 
its vizored head was a halo of light that seemed sulphu- 
reous ! one smelt the burning, cindery, sufibcation of hell ! 

The .moon shone dimly behind, while the sea seemed 
roaring as if disturbed by something supernatural ! the 
spirit looked on Hamlet as if it did not see, but felt his 
presence, and the eye had a light at the bottom like a 
lion-eye at his feeding. 

But yet it was a German ghost, and had more of the 
fiend than the father ; it had nothing to touch himaan 
sympathies : combiaed with the infernal, there wSa no 
" countenance more in sorrow than in anger," no sable 
silvered beard of venerable age. 

It was a fierce demoniacal spirit, an iron-clothed fiend, 
reeking from hell, and his crimes not yet purified for 
heaven ! 

In his two Fairy pictures, the only Fairy pictures in 
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the world, still tte Nature was absurd ; your heart longed 
for truth of imitation, which so far firom being incom- 
patible, would actually have doubled the poetry of the 
conceptions. 

In the fanciful and supernatural, these were his greatest 
works: his Lazar House was a proof of the pathetic, whilst 
Puck putting a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes, a fair evidence of his talents for mischievous 
humour. 

Fuzeli, Flaxman, and Stothard, were the three legitimate 
designers of the British school, and yet not one of them 
was perfect master of the figure. 

Flaxman's designs from the lUad, Odyssey, and Greek 
tragedians, are his finest works, but when first they 
appeared, the Continent asserted (as no Briton has any. 
imagination), they were invented by an Italian ! 

It is extremely hard to say whether some are sublime 
or ridiculous, but there are groups of Houris, Nymphs, 
and Nereiades, very sweet and vase-like. 

As a designer, his works pl£W5e him as much before 
Canova, as Canova's power of cutting marble placed 
Flaxman below him; since Praxiteles, no man changed 
marble into flesh like Canova; no man perhaps ever 
worked up a single figure as a bit of fleshy execution, 
equal to this distinguished man. 

Though Plaxman in liis lectures talks pompously of 
muscles and construction, Jie knew in reality not deeply 
of either, as his anatomical designs prove. 

His lectures on the whole, though containing many 
useful hints, are shallow, and display clear evidence of 
no very high intellectual power. 

It is not surprising that Johnson should estimate a 
sculptor's power of deduction very lightly, when Nolle- 
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kens was his friend; and surely these lectures of Flaxman, 
with conclusions so feebly made, tend rather to confirm 
than refute Johnson's prejudice. 

The value of FuzeU's and Opie's Lectures, in com- 
paring them to Flaxman's and Barry's, is extraordinary, 
and the superiority of Reynolds's to all more extraordi- 
nary still. 

Stothard, as a composer, was sometimes beautiful, but 
he could not paint any more than Fuzeli, and knew less 
of the figure than Flaxman : he could not tell a story by 
expression, yet there was an angelic sweetness in every 
thing he did. 

He seemed to have dreamed of an angel's face in early 
life, and passed the remainder of his days in trying to 
combine, in every figure he touched, something of its 
loveliness.' 

Peace to Stothard's mild and tender spirit ! It was 
impossible to be in Stothard's company a moment, without 
feeling he possessed the mind of some ethereal being 
that was out of place on this dim spot which men call 
earth. 

Never were four men so essentially different as West, 
FuzeU, Flaxman, and Stothard. 

Fuzeli was undoubtedly the mind of the largest range; — 
West was an eminent macchinista of the second rank ; — 
Flaxman and Stothard were purer designers than either. 
Barry and Reynolds were before my time, but Johnson 
said, in Barry's Adelphi, " there was a grasp of mind you 
found no where else ;" which was true. 

Though Fuzeli had more imagination and conception 
than Reynolds — though West put things together quicker 
than either — though Flaxman and Stothard did what Rey- 
nolds could not do, and Hogarth invented a style never 

VOL. II. D 
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thought of before in the world, yet as a great and prac- 
tical artist, in which all the others were greatly defective, 
producing occasional fancy pictures of great beauty, and 
occasional desperate struggles in high art, with great 
faults, E^jmolds is unquestionably the greatest artist of 
the British school, and the greatest artist in Europe since 
Rembrandt and Velasquez. 

It is impossible for any nfan in any style to look at a 
portrait of Sir Joshua without benefit, instruction, and 
delight. 

His broad masculine touch, his glorious gemmy sur- 
face, his rich tones, his graceful turn of the head, will 
be ever a source of instruction to the great artist, let 
him practice in what style he may. 

It was a most interesting speculation to analyze one's 
feelings as I have done after visiting these men in one 
day. I always left Fuzeli dehghted by his Avit, his sar- 
casm, his knowledge ; and often annoyed by his indeli- 
cacy, his scepticism, and his malice. In West, one saw 
a man of sound sense struggling through the imperfec- 
tions of education.* Stothard always impressed you as 
if he was trying to forget the evils of earth ; and Flaxman 
pompously insinuated he hoped he was on the road to 
Heaven ! But what I carried from Fuzeli made deeper 
impressions, and was found in the end more beneficial. 

These are names which will always do honour to British 
art, though I question if either can be held up so confi- 
dently as an example to the student, even with aU his 
defects, as Sir Joshua Reynolds. Reynolds, Hogarth, 

* I said to Canova, " Au moins il compose assez bien.'* — " Non, 
monsieur, il iie compose pas, 11 met des figures en grouj>es," he 
replied. 1815. 
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Wilkie, and Wilson, the student may safely study, and 
Gainsborough too. These men built their means of con- 
veying their thoughts on the sound practical principles of 
the Flemish and the Itahans. 

When one reflects that so great a man as Apelles 
discovered, after perpetual experiment, ivory black, and 
Vandyke so often used a brown that it is named after 
him; when one considers the extreme nicety of feeling, of 
organ, and of eye, to keep one's tints pure; of the jealous 
care of Rubens, of Titian, and Vandyke, and then think 
of Fuzeli's abomination of a palette, of his self-conceit in 
undervaluing its importance, of his sweeping filthy oil 
with hisleft hand round it, and sweeping off a bit of every 
tint upon it — when one saw him plaster up a woman's 
shoulder, and say " Be Gode, that's very like Corregio ! " 
one did not know if to cry or laugh. 

I now conclude : I hope I have impressed you aU with 
this leading truth, viz. In an imitative art, the know- 
ledge of how to imitate is as important almost as how to 
invent, and the man who affects to despise the means to 
imitate, does not see farther than the great men before 
him, but not half so far. 

It cannot be too often repeated in the British school, 
that none of the elements of design must be neglected ; 
if you cannot draw, or colour, or invent, or light and 
shadow, or compose, you are not a painter, and never wiU 
be entitled to the name. 

The great men before us did not obtain their fame by 
such conceited foUy ; and if such foUy be not held up to 
eternal reprobation, it is a disease which will return like 
any other epidemical tendency, tiQ entirely branded out 
of the art. 
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Had Henry Fuzeli begun art at an earlier period, had 
he been guided by a great master, without impairing the 
vigour of his mind, he would have been prevented rioting 
so often as he did in hideous distortion, or mistaking as 
he often did violence for strength ; grimace for expres- 
sion ; or blood and horror for the true subhme. 

Let his distorted style be a warning to the shallow 
and the vam; and let no man, however highly he may be 
endowed, conceive that his faint and feeble impressions 
of Nature, when she is not before his eyes, is sufficient 
to retain an accurate resemblance of her, or that the way 
to attain superior eminence in an art the basis of which 
is laid in imitation of life, is to paint without a daily and 
hourly recurrence to her beauties. 
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LECTURE IX.— WILKIE. 



" Of the dead nothing but what is goody says the 
proverb. 

Of the dead nothing but what is true, say I, as well 
as of the living, which, though not so lender a sentiment 
as the former, is much more likely to be useful and 
sound. 

When a man of great genius is taken from this world 
at any period of his life, an intellectual power is missed. 

If he die in youth, mankind lament him for what he 
might have done had his Creator spared him longer ; — ^if 
in the maturity qf his powers, he is bewailed in sorrow at 
being taken from us when his powers were coming to 
imaginal perfection; and if it please God to let him totter 
on to extreme old age to the grave, with " honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends," blessing and protecting 
him, still he is missed by parents as an example of suc- 
cessful virtue, by his companions as the friend of their 
younger days, and by his admirers as the genius whose 
inventions have reUeved their sohtude and enlarged 
their understanding. 

His mind and his conversation were features in pri- 
vate life ; his works a characteristic attraction in public 
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view ; and a man of great genius, if it be united with 
virtue, is scarcely ever taken from his fellow creatures 
without being bitterly regretted, especially as in the case 
of this extrordinary man we intend to honour; if his 
death be sudden and touching, and when in the common 
course of men's career it might reasonably have been 
hoped that many years of virtuous appUcation, many 
years of ardent pursuit and prolific invention, might have 
been the lot of one, who though not so vigorous in mind 
at last as at first, yet had never weakened his great 
powers of understanding by debauchery, or debased 
them by any excess except of virtuous apphcation; it 
is at such a period of sympathy and regret, that all dis- 
putes which in the natural course of things have arisen 
between friends are forgotten or regretted, all weaknesses 
or even vices are overlooked ; when there exists in every 
human heart a tendency to chng with a melancholy tena- 
city of memory more to what was unkind in your own 
conduct^ towards your friend, than what was unkind in 
him towards you : hence the proverb, " Of the dead 
nothing but what is good," which must have originated 
from the tenderest sympathy at such separations, when it 
is felt as a duty to keep their memory unstained with 
fault, though at the risk of depriving the lost Mend of 
that great bond of human attachment, viz. — Frailty ; — 
for depend on it, exactly in proportion as we are told a 
man had no faults, do we feel disinclined to bear the 
praise of his virtues. 

To me, the loss of one of the dearest and earhest 
friends of my youth is never to be compensated ; some- 
thing is gone that was always near, something sound in 
genius, sterhng in sense, cautious in conduct, and pious 
in habit; something where there was no delusion, no 
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imposture, no pretence. A security for art whikt it 
existed, an honour to the nation abroad and at home, 
and in spite of his own horror at the very word, an 
unadulterated and distinguished reformer in the British 
school, in his own natural and beautiful department. 

Friendships are not always founded on similarity of 
tastes or feelings in men, any more than in women; 
perhaps, on the whole, men get attached in proportion as 
their minds are dissimilar, except in religion and morals, 
and then I wiU defy attachment to begin or proceed, if 
disagreement exist a moment. 

Our friendship began in a dispute on art, — we passed 
life in argument, and ended it in a sarcasm ; and now he 
is gone I feel his loss as if it could never be replaced to 
me, as it never can : his patience, his bearing and for- 
bearing, his modesty, his kindness of heart ill spite of his 
chilling manners, his hospitality, his original power of 
thought, his hatred of idleness, his domestic virtues, 
added to his great and deserved fame, rendered Wilkie a 
friend not to be met with twice in the life of man, and 
forces the imagination to dwell with fondness on the con- 
ception of again finding his spirit cleansed of its mortali- 
ties, where separation will be impossible. 

Poor Sir David Wilkie! had he hstened to my warn- 
ings, he might been with us still. 

I knew the natiu-e of his strength, from having 
travelled with him in France, and foresaw an Eastern 
climate, with his tendencies, would certainly be fatal. 

I recommended books to him on the diseases of the 
East, but he seemed quite insensible to any danger, and 
replied he had suflfered more in Ireland than he could 
suffer again ; forgetting that the climate of Ireland pro- 
duced the necessary reaction of the frame, which enabled 
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the individual to resist the inconveniences, and that his 
escape from inconveniences in a healthy chmate was no 
evidence that he could escape from disease in Syria or 
Egjrpt; and such was my intense conviction of his 
danger, that when I read the account of his death — ^his 
distressing death — I read it as something, however painful, 
that was neither extraordinary nor unreasonable. 

Though his latter practice cannot be held up as an 
example to students, yet his mind, his influence, his love 
of art, his good-nature when they wanted advice, his 
readiness to give it when asked, and his detestation of all 
flattery, were of essential benefit to young men, and must 
be missed by the students greatly. 

Though there were no aspirations of high calling, he 
was a safe guide ; there was about him what Madame de 
Stael says of England, — " une atmosphere morale," 
which, however shivering at times, was sure to bring a 
bay to his senses ; and that is the first step. 

With a future generation, no man will stand higher in 
British art, in the domestic drama of art, than Wilkie ; 
and as every thing connected with so great a genius, from 
the moment of his birth to the moment of his death, 
must be deeply interesting, I have taken the necessary 
pains from the most authentic sources to ascertain every 
thing connected with his infancy and childhood which I 
did not know; and as no man knew so much of him after 
he came to London, for the greater part of his life, as 
myself, after he burst into repute, I have had no occasion 
to go elsewhere for truth. 

From the gentleman of the Scotch church who at pre- 
sent occupies the parsonage-house of Wilkie's father, I 
obtained the certificate of his birth, and all that T shall 
relate of his infancy and childhood. He was an intimate 
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Mend of Sir David Wilkie, was attached to him as a man, 
and adores his memory as an artist,* 

"In 1785, December 4th, the Rev. David Wilkie and 
Isabel Litester had a son baptized David, bom 18th of 
November. 

" Extracted from the parish register of Cults, this 23rd 
of Jime 1841, by James Simpson, Sess. Clerk." 

Sir David Wilkie was still-bom, and it was some time 
before he gave any symptoms of life. 

His father was a talented and most respectable clei^- 
man, and was 38 years minister at Cults. He came from 
Mid-Lothian, and was nephew to Dr. Wilkie, Professor 
of Logic in the University of St. Andrews, who wrote an 
Epic Poem called the Epigoniad. 

Wilkie's father had also, I have heard him say, great 
mathematical and calculating talents, and he was the 
author of a valuable treatise on Interest and Annui- 
ties, with an illustration of the Widow's Scheme in the 
Church of Scotland, which William Pitt read and spoke 
well of.f 

It is thus evident talent existed in the breed. In the 
statistical account of the parish, by one of the father's 
successors, it is said — " that the young painter shewed at 
an early period of his life his predominant predilection 
for art." 

Even the jeers of his brothers and companions did 
not deter him when on the very verge of infancy from 
embracing every opportunity of exhibiting his natural 
tastes and prepossessions ; and all the aversion of father 
and mother and grandfather to his following, what they con- 

* The Rev. James Anderson, Cults, 
f From Wilkie. 
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sidered, as usual, an idle and unprofitable pursuit, only 
served to verify, as it always does, the adage of Horace — 

" Naturam expellas, furcll tauien usque recuiret." 

His father's successor in the ministry has mentioned 
that when he first came to Cults he found the walls of 
the nursery completely covered with eyes, noses, hands> 
and other parts of the human body, boldly executed, not 
with crayon, but with the charred end of a stick; on 
this gentleman's return to the Manor House after a short 
excursion, the house painter as usual had obliterated the 
whole of the interesting reUcs.* 

Dr. Gillespie, professor of humanity at St. Andrews, 
says, when Wilkie was only five years old, a lady of rank 
and station! payed his mother, a visit at the Manor House: 
she took particular notice of little David, who was a httle 
keen-looking, bare-headed, and bare-footed urchin. 

This lady had a very large nose, and as soon as all the 
ceremonies of taking leave and curteysing were over, 
wee Davie was not to be found for some time, till at last 
they discovered him drawing her nose on the wall, vrith 
his usual brush, viz. a burnt stick : he ran to his mother 
shouting, " Th# lady's nose ! the lady's nose !" 

The parents and the grandfather often shook their 
heads at little David, and one day as he was drawing, 
the old man said : — " Ah, my mon Davie, it will be a 

* At Plympton, 1809, Wilkie and I found a sketch by Sir Joshua, 
in ink, against the wainscot, done with his finger when he was a boy : 
the house-painter here again was the culprit, but permit me to say, it 
is not the house-painter who deserves censure, but the house occupier, 
who ought to be more alive to the value of such relics. 

-f Lady Gowrie. 
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long time ere daubing wie a stick wooll do any thing 
for thee/' 

But grandpapa was mistaken — as grandfathers some- 
times are, and as the sequel will show. 

It is impossible to say when he first began to paint, 
because when a great painter dies a dozen people are 
ready to make oath they have his very first production. 

But it is undoubted, when a mere youth, he painted 
a sign for an ale-house, at Kettle, the adjoining parish to 
Cults, of a Boy and White Horse, where it hung for some 
years till purchased by the Procurator Fiscal in Cupar. 

Another of his early productions, before he went to 
Edinburgh, was a composition of a poor family sitting in 
tattered clothes, the father smoking a pipe by the fire-side, 
and his daughter, a buxom Scotch lassie, bringing water 
from a well in an earthen vessel : it is now possessed 
by a widow lady in St. Andrews. 

All these earliest productions of a great genius should 
be engraved, and it is well worth the consideration of 
any enterprising man in London to make a point of 
doing so. 

Such was Wilkie's propensity to draw what he saw, 
that though the son of a clergyman, and more accus- 
tomed than others to have rehgion continually impressed 
on his youthful mind, he could not help at church, in the 
intervals of prayer, filling up the blank pages of Psalm- 
books with sketches of any peculiar characters amongst 
his father's parishioners, who went to his father in a body, 
and complained of Master Davie. 

The great object of David's humour was Thomas 
Young, the beadle of the church, who had a great pro- 
pensity to doze almost as soon as the sermon began. In 
all the varieties of nodding, and trying hard to prevent it; 
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of half closing his glimmermg eyes, and making desperate 
hems occasionally, to impress on the little boys he wa 
wide awake; in all the gradations from the first inclina- 
tion to drop, to the last awful dip of his head on hisi 
brawny breast ; his snuiBiog and awful snore, his wak- 
ing horror at his own noise, and his solemn struggles ^ 
to keep his dignity, — ^WUkie caught, and sketched in his 
prayer-book. 

We have now got through the infancy and boyhood of 
this great artist, and I hope the anecdotes related, which 
are from his aimt, his mother, and his father's friends, 
and his own oldest friend, the Rev. James Anderson, the 
clergyman at Cults — I hope, I say, they prove beyond dis- 
pute that a genius for design is something more than a 
mind of large general powers accidentally determined^to 
a. particular pursuit, but that they prove ia addition to 
the general capacity, there is a peculiar susceptibility to 
the impression of objects on the senses to the brain which 
propels to imitation by hne and colour, in spite of father, 
grandfather, and Mends. 

Wilkie's father and friends, seeing it would be cruel to 
attempt crushing, if not hopeless, his predominant pas- 
sion, considered it more sensible to regulate than extin- 
guish the passion, and with great judgment David was 
sent to Edinburgh, and placed in that admirable school, 
then kept by Graham, 1802. 

Graham might have been a very sensible and shrewd 
man — a good teacher, but not a great genius. But Wilkie 
always spoke of him with respect and affection. 

In 1802, David Wilkie came to Edinburgh, and lodged 
in Nicholson-street. Shortly after he had entered Graham's 
school, he sent over to his parents this opposite drawing 
of a foot as a specimen of his advancement; his good and 
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venerable father thus pleased, showed the drawing to 
many members of his congregation, who, after examining 
the foot again and again, declared, .Wilkie told me, it 
was more Uke ^fish than any thing else! 

As a curiosity I requested the foot, 1814, and he gave 
it to me, amidst the authentications of his mother and 
sister to the truth of the anecdote related. 

Whilst he was at Graham's school, he contended for 
the prize in historical painting, and his picture of the 
murder of Macduff's wife and children must now be in 
existence ; there was an originahty, I have heard, in the 
picture, unlike any of the other students'. 

Wilkie, from the straitened income of his good father, 
had been early taught the value of money — a very impor- 
tant acquisition in early life ; he was therefore very soon 
compelled to exercise his profession as a means of sub- 
sistence, to relieve his father ; and he began about 1 803 
and i804, to paint portraits of his friends ; the whole of 
these remain, and such was his prudence and economy, 
that by his own honest exertions alone he saved money 
enough by 1805 to come to London. 

During the period he was a student at Graham's, he 
painted that wonderful production of Piitlassie Fair, not 
much known in London ; but which was exhibited with 
his other works in 1812, in Pall Mall. 

He began this work, from the sheer impulses of his own 
great genius, after seeing the Fair, and it is composed in 
a style of knowledge and science that argues most extra- 
ordinary diligence in study, to have discovered so early 
the hidden principles of composition worthy of a higher 
style, and without having ever seen a picture by Teniers 
at that time in all his life, as he told me. Prints from 
Raffaelle he must have seen, as he acknowledged, and 
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from Eaffaelle he undoubtedly imbibed those early hidden 
secrets of arrangement which distinguished every thing 
he did. 

To shew you the power of innate genius over difficul- 
ties, when he began this picture he had not been able to 
save money enough to buy an easel, but hke a great mind, 
his ingenuity at once contrived an admirable substitute ; 
he used to pull out the under drawer of an old chest in 
his upper room, and resting his picture on the projecting 
drawer, lean it against the body, and paiat : thus he 
began and proceeded with that wonderful production. 

Lough, in a back garret of a green-grocer's shop, 
modeUing his superb Milo— and another artist paying 
his models by his coats, without meat, without candles, 
without money, finishing a well-known work — and Wilkie 
with no easel, painting his immortal Fair, are three in- 
stances of what is meant by the power of gifted genius ! 

How many are there who would have put off painting 
till they had got the finest blues, the most mahogany of 
easels, the most silken of brushes, the most immaculate 
of oils, and the most translucent of lights — heaven help 
their innate power! When any difficulty, however appa- 
rently insurmountable, stops invention, there is not much 
to stop. But when invention goes on in starvation, in 
want, without help, without employment, let the possessor 
be sure he is the man, and will have his day at last, let 
what will oppress him. 

From his early letters at this period, one thing will 
strike the young student, and I hope it wUl impress 
him, viz. his modesty, his docihty, and his willingness to 
do any thing he was employed to do, provided it kept 
him out of debt and out of obligation. 

In the first letter I possess, to an old Scotch friend. 
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Thomas Macdonald, dated September, 11, 1804, he 
writes : — 

'* I did three miniatures whilst in the north, two of which 
I have with me, . and I request you will send over two 
glasses for them : I was in Aberdeen when in the north, 
and there is but one of our art in it, a miniature painter; 
but from what I could see of his doing, I could form but 
a very poor opinion of him. 

" I made a shift to get a piece of ivory and glass and 
a case there, which was all of these commodities that 

remained in the town. 

* m * * * 

" I have begun again at the Fair, and I do not think I 
will return to Edinburgh till I have done it. 

" My friends advise me not to go to London till the 
spring, which I suppose is very wholesome advice, and 
it is probable I shall follow it." 

In a second letter, Jan. 29, 1805, to the same friend, 
he begs him to send him three pennyworth of flake 
white, and one pennjrworth of ivory black. 

His Christmas bill at his colourman's could not have 
been very large. 

In the third and last letter of this interesting period, dated 
] 7th March, 1805, he begs that canvas and colour may 
be sent over, for, says he, — 

" I assure you I am getting into extensive business, 
and am covering a great deal of canvas in the country, 
for, in addition to what you send, the carrier brings me 
great pieces of it every week ; and there is one advantage 

VOL. II. E 
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attends me, that is, I am well paid, and I believe I 
will raise as much money as will keep me in London 
for some time. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" David Wilkie/' 



Shortly after this, having accumulated the sum he 
wanted to come to London, he sailed from Leith ; and I 
have often heard him express his dehght as he entered 
the Thames, at the superb and rolling volimies of a 
London sky. 

When Wilkie came to town, it was during the Exhibi- 
tion of 1805. The schools of the Academy were broken 
up ; Jackson and myself had been admitted students in 
March. I was then in Devonshire, working very hard ; 
and Jackson in town. But, in July, the schools again 
opened; and I received a letter from Jackson, at Ply- 
mouth, saying, — " Make haste back ; there is a queer, tall, 
pale, keen-looking Scotchman come into the Academy to 
draw. — N. B. There is something in him ! he is called 
Wilkie.'' 

I set oflf immediately, hoping, in God, this keen-looking 
Scotchman at least was not going to be an Historical 
painter. 

At that period of life yoting men are very fond of 
writing fine, endless, sentimental, tremendous letters. 
Fuzeli had said to me, — " You talk well ; write me." 
Puffed up with this distinction, I wrote hitn a fine letter, 
four sides of cant, sentiment, and profundity. He wrote 
me a very short, afiectionate answer, and put at the bot- 
tom as a-r-" P. S. To write long, and at the same time 
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entertaining, k given to few,'' Of course, I took the hint, 
and never bored our old keeper with four sides of solemn 
sentiment again. 

Well, the next day I hurried away to the Academy : 
Jackson was delighted to see me, and so were others, and 
they all told me there was certainly something pecuhar 
in this new student. Jackson said he drew too square ; 
another said his style was vulgar. "jWhat does FuzeU say?" 
said I. Fuzeli said, " Dere is something in him." I was 
rather uneasy all night, for Jackson said he had done 
something from Macbeth, which all agreed must be a 
picture in high art. 

The next day I went as usual, when, in about an hour 
after we were all drawing, in came David Wilkie : he was 
tall, pale, quiet, with a wonderful eye, short nose, and 
vulgar hmnorous mouth, and a look of great piercing 
energy of investigation. 

In the course of the morning, he began behind me to 
get into some argument in a whisper, of which he was 
always very fond, and after a little, I am proud to say, he 
got up and quietly looked over me ; he then sat down, 
and I got up, and looked over him: however, I am 
delighted to say, he moved first. 

The next day we got into a fierce dispute, in which 
neither gave in, and we went away and dined together. 

He used to dine at an ordinary in Poland Street, where 
a great many Frenchmen assembled : here he got that 
old man with glasses, reading the paper to himself, in 
the Village Pohticians. 

By the time the vacation commenced, the habit of 
dining together, drawing together, and arguing, had 
generated a sort of necessity to be together, which insen- 
sibly grew upon us. 
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When the Academy closed, Wilkie came up to me, 
and said, in the broadest Scotch — " Whar d'ye stay ?" and 
invited me to breakfast. I went to No. 8, Norton Street, 
knocked at his grolind-room door, and a voice said — "Come 
in." In I walked, and to my utter astonishment, instead 
of a breakfast, there sat Sir David, " in puris naturalibus," 
dravdng himself in the glass ! " Good heavens !" said I, 
" where am I to breakfast ?" Without the shghtest apology 
for this position, he replied, vdth the greatest simplicity, 
" Its copital practice, let me tell you: jist tak a walk." I 
took my leave and walked till he was ready. 

At this first meeting he shewed me his picture of the 
Fair : the colour was bad, but the groups exquisite. But 
I was so fuU of Kaffaelle, I had a sort of contempt for a 
young man so devoting himself : the fact was, I did not 
know enough of art to see its great value. I had a very 
diiferent opinion when I did. 

Though Wilkie drevr at the Academy vdth great power, 
there was a smart touchy style, peculiar to himself, and 
not fit to be put into the hands of a student for high art. 
It did well vdth him, was a part of himself, but could 
not be ventured on by any other without risk of manner. 

Wilkie brought to London a letter to Mr. GreviUe, a 
relation of a noble lord (Lord Mansfield), and, through 
Mr. GreviUe, Lord Mansfield called and gave him the 
commission for the Village PoKticians, his first important 
work here. 

Of all the students of the Academy at that time, and 
the whole cluster have since become celebrated men, none 
became so extremely intimate as Jackson, Wilkie, and 
myself. 

Jackson's eye for colour was exquisite ; I considered 
it the purist eye since Reynolds. Jackson was bom at 
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Whitby, and Lord Mulgrave hearing he drew heads in 
pencil, had him up to sketch the family : here his simpli- 
city and talents, and his readiness to oblige every body, 
soon got him friends. Jackson had never painted. Sir 
George Beaumont, who was there, advised him to copy 
Sir Joshua's George Coleman. Jackson had no colours or 
caQvas. Some canvas was got and some house-painters' 
white lead, with a coarse brush or two. Sir George, 
whom you could not please more than by such a pursuit, 
got Indian red from the burnt alum of Lord Mulgrave's 
alum-works, yeUow ochre and Vandyke brown, in the 
woods, and soot from the chimney made a capital black. 
With these materials Jackson set to work and made a 
very fine copy. 

Unluckily for Jackson, Lord Mulgrave took him into 
his pay, as a patron, instead of making him work and 
paying him for what he did, — the only true patronage. 
And, when this amiable creature of talent found the 
necessities of life supphed, his energy left him, and he 
became so insufferably idle, that no old gossip of a 
coimtry village was more ready to Usten, to chatter, to 
stroU, to watider, to gape, and do nothing for days. 

He had painted a picture at Mulgrave of Lady Mul- 
grave and the Honourable Mrs., Augustus Phipps. The 
time was approaching for the Exhibition, and Jackson 
was going on at the Castle as usual, when Lord Mul- 
grave, in a very angry mood, sent him to see the picture 
packed, as there was no time to be lost. 

After a few minutes. Lord Mulgrave told me, he 
thought, " Gad, I must look after him ; he vdll be sure to 
be doing what he ought not." Out went Lord Mulgrave, 
and, as he was going dovm stairs to see if Jackson was 
superintending the packing, the picture, on passing the 
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staircase window, the first thing he perceived was Jack- 
son, with his coat oflF, hard at work playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock with his Lordship's aid-de-camp. 

Lord Mulgrave, in a great passion, went to the aid- 
de-camp, and asked him, how he could think of taking 
an artist from his duties in this way ? 

'* Me, my Lord,^' said the aid-de-camp, " why Jackson 
came and asked me to play !" 

This was an epitome of Jackson's nature : too indo- 
lent to be envious, too good-natured to care about his 
own interest, his great happiness was to make every 
body happy about Wm : exactly as he became to like 
Wilkie and myself, in that proportion he thought we 
deserved Mulgrave's patronage as well as himself. 

He spoke of us both to Lord Mulgrave with his 
usual simpHcity, and Lord Mulgrave said he was so de- 
lighted with his total absence of seMshness, that though 
he had resolved, on finding independence had made him 
idle, to take away his income, he could not find it in 
his heart to try the eflFect. Lord Mulgrave used to say 
Jackson was a person with whom he never could be 
angry. 

Thus Wilkie, Jackson, and myself, became three inse- 
parable companions — <Jrew together, dined together, 
and talked together, and we became attached in pro- 
portion to our intense distinctions of character. 

Wilkie, highly gifted, diligent, modest, humble, timid, 
quiet, submissive, full of humour, and original thought, 
obliged to get his own living, and docile, of course, as 
well as pursue his art; — Jackson, amiable, idle, good- 
natured, talented, with exquisite feeling for colour, and 
ahve only to its beauties, with £200 a year ; and I, full 
of Plutarch and fury, ambitious, beUeving I had nothing 








Ikie ar^uiTiO with some apprehension he will ^et the worst of it, 
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to do but express my will, and that all the world would 
hail me as a blessing! — ^you may imagine the scenes 
which took place. Jackson was the philosopher, Wilkie 
the good christian, and I the reckless soldier :. in all our 
disputes, sword in hand, I was ready to storm any for- 
tress, however impregnable ; reckless of myseK — ^reckless 
of my firieiids.^ 

The scenes with three young men of such opposite 
natures were worthy of notice. Wilkie and I were gene- 
rally the disputants ; and Jackson, very coolly, when we 
got iuto a passion, used to take out his book and 
sketch us both. (I made the sketch attached to this 
lecture when he was arguing with Jackson.) 

At this time Sir David Wilkie was the most jovial 
and hospitable man I ever met; poor as he was, he shared 
his meal with us, and if we were all very merry after 
hard work, he used to take out a Uttle kit, and scrape a 
Highland reel, and dance himself, whilst we clapped our 
hands, or joiued in with roars of laughter. We worked 
iutensely; and these scenes generally took place after 
Academy hours. 

Wilkie had come fresh from his hearty, honest country, 
Scotland, — 

" The land of mounntai and of flood," 

And had not had time to get rid of the native hospitahty 
of his glorious country, by the responsibility of great 
repute, or the timidity of a courtier's life. However, he 
had now received at the latter part of 1805, or the begin- 
ning of 1806, a commission, the first he ever received 
in England, but not the first he had ever received at all, 
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because he had received from a humble fellow-student, at 
Graham's, an order to paint this very Village Politician, 
which he did, and was paid what he asked (1 guineas) 
by his hymble friend, and which picture (the previous 
one to Lord Mansfield's) is now in possession of a friend 
amongst us.* 

WiUde devoted himself to this order (Lord Mansfield's) 
with his usual ardour. Jackson, with his superior 
knowledge of art to me, told me it was exquisite ; I 
confess I did not see it, I thought it low ; it began to 
make a stir; and one evening, Jackson was sent by 
Lord Mulgrave after dinner to bring it down to Harley 
Street. Wilkie was out ; and the next morning. Lord 
Mulgrave and Sir George both called, saw its exquisite 
merit, each gave him a conmiission, and Lord Mulgrave 
bought at once a little picture, for fifteen guineas, of an 
old man going to shave. An invitation to dinner fol- 
lowed, and behold, our wee mon Davie was at once in 
high life, with two commissions, and two pictures sold 
in spite of grandpapa's awful predictions, that " daubing 
wi' a stick would do little for him." 

The simphcity of his natural manners, his original 
thinking, his broad Scotch, and his extraordinary genius, 
made a great impression. One day after diimer, Jackson 
told me. Lord Mulgrave complained of the want of 
drawing amongst the portrait painters, and instanced a 
whole length of himself, where the eminent painter, that 
morning, from being unable to draw, had put in three 
arms sticking out of one shoulder, not being able to fix 
on the right one. While every body was gravely lamenting 

* Dr, Darling, of Russell Square, 
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this, Wakie had been reflecting to hiinself, and before a 
brilUant party, inwardly ejaculated to himself, as if com- 
miserating his unhappy situation, — 

" Pure mon ! pure mon !" 

The whole company burst into a roar of laughter, and 
this joke of the " new man'' lasted a whole season, and 
was his very first in high life. 

This great success was to us glorious : we three felt it, 
as if it reflected honour on our friendships, and we hailed 
Wilkie with unadulterated feeUngs. 

When the picture was done, Jackson told me he had 
the greatest difficulty to persuade Wilkie to send it for 
exhibition; however it went, and, on the private day, 
Angerstein called the attention of the Prince Regent to 
it. This was noticed in a Sunday paper, (the News, 
1806,) wherein it was said a young Scotsman, of the 
name of Wilkie, had a wonderful work. 

You remember in a previous lecture I told you what 
took place, which may as well, for connection sake, be 
retold here. I 

I hurried away and met Jackson ; we both called on 
Wilkie, who was at breakfast. I said, " Wilkie, my 
boy, your name is in the paper !" " Is it really?'' I then 
read it aloud ; and we all three took hands and danced 
furiously round the table. 

His wonder, at the enthusism of the people, was not to be 
described ; and, when his reputation was at its acme, his 
good father wrote him from Scotland on the instability of 
such applause, and begged him to come back and attend 
to his business. 
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Since the death of Sir David Wilkie, I have been 
shewn, in a monthly pubheation, the most shocking un- 
truth about the purchaser of this work. 

It is there asserted that it was bought at an auction 
for forty guineas by Lord Mansfield, and that Sir David 
afterwards attempted to exact an additional sum. Good 
heavens! if there be a pitiable and contemptible wretch 
in nature, it is a poor, penniless, literary hack, with relics 
of the principle of higher hopes, condemned against his 
aching conscience, to lie for the sake of his bread, or to 
slake the gaping thirst of his unprincipled employers, 
for every thing new, however slanderous, and every thing 
heartless, if it have only the rehsh of a falsehood ! Surely, 
the sacred deUcacies of private friendship may with 
approbation be laid aside at such a moment, and/acte 
staled, which only / can state, because my advice was 
asked, during the whole dispute. 

When the picture of the Village Politicians was doing, 
or nearly done, his noble employer called, and said, — 
" What am I to pay for this picture ?" Sir David 
Wilkie repUed, with his usual fright at ofiending, — He 
hoped his Lordship would not think fifteen guineas too 
much. His noble employer rephed, he did not know, he 
thought it a large price, and begged him to consult his 
friends. 

Wilkie did, and all decidedly said it was totally inade- 
quate. When the picture began to make a noise, his 
noble employer called again, and asked for pen and ink, 
and Wilkie said, — " What is your Lordship going to 
do?" — " Oh!" said he, " I am going to give you a 
cheque for the money." 

" Oh ! my Lord," rephed the artist, " you told me to 
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consult my friends, I have done so, and they think it too 
little,"— 

" Ah ! but" — replied his noble employer, — " It was a 
bargain/' 

" No !" — ^replied the painter, — " How could that be ? 
because you told me to consult my friends." 

His Lordship retired rather displeased. In the mean- 
time, out came the picture. Wilkie burst into repute; — 
hundreds would have been given him for the picture, — 
and friends on both sides became frightened. Lord 
Mulgrave interfered, and by his advice Wilkie called on 
his Lordship, and said, — " Upon your honour, my Lord, 
. did you consider the 15 guineas a bargain?" — " Upon 
my honour," said his Lordship, " I did." " Then," 
replied Wilkie, " the picture is yours." His Lordship 
then gave him a cheque for 30 guineas. 

These are the facts, and nothing but the facts, and 
there was a great outcry about it at the time. But, I 
must say, I think unjustly. 

Every young man beginning the world, as we all well 
know, considers himself fortunate to get a commission 
from a nobleman ; if he display talent, it brings him at 
once into connections, and into a style of life and man- 
ners which through his whole professional career he 
always feels the value of. 

Is this nothing ? Suppose a nobleman, not a purchaser 
of pictures, is induced by his brother, or relation, to give 
a commission he does not want, merely to help an un- 
known youth from Scotland, — ^he does it, he is no judge 
of pictures, he is not disposed to pay a high price ; and 
knowing nothing of whether he will have a bad or a good 
work, the commission is given. Because the work turns 
out an extraordinary production, which is a part of the 
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diance, is he to be pounced upon at once for a large 
sum, when he from his habits would not have had a pic- 
ture at all, if such were the expectations ? I say no ; and 
no man has a right to exact it. 

The extraordinary thing was, that the noble Lord should 
say 15 guineas was a large price ! but even this might 
be want of knowledge ; if /, a professional student, did 
not at first see the value of the picture, surely a nobleman 
might be excused. 

The most delicate part of a student's life is that period 
when, just beginning, he is anxious for employment at 
any price ; but let him ever, when by any patron's kind- 
ness the employment is given, be also on the alert, to 
make the most of the opportunity, if by the opportimity 
his genius is brought before the pubhc. 

Whatever the engagement be, let it be honourably 
kept on both sides ; a student has no right to say, my 
Lord, this picture is worth more than I asked, when I 
did not know my talent. The nobleman is right in say- 
ing, what did you promise to do, before you discovered 
your genius, or I either ? Add what you like to the next 
attempt, now you know your station, but what you 
engaged to do when you did not, — do; — and I shall 
expect it. 

Both on patrons' and painters' sides, let engagements 
be sacred, and disputes would never arise. 

The composition of the Politicians is beautiful as a 
study; the same repetition of line, the same arrangement 
and balance of groups, the same perspicuity, as Raffaelle; 
the same shadow and repose, the same emptiness and quan- 
tities, flatness and projection, as in all the greatest works 
of the greatest masters : the students of any style can 
study this picture with instruction and benefit. 
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His next work, the Blind Fiddler, done after great 
idleness, generated by eternal visiting after his great 
burst on the town, was painted in the summer, 1806. 

It was reported Sir George Beaumont meant to give 
him 25 guineas only, but in a letter to me from 
Whithead's, dated September 9, 1806, Wilkie says : — 

" Sir George Beaumont is to allow me 50 guineas 
for my picture, if I am satisfied with it ; he says he never 
intended it to be 25 guineas, but only mentioned that 
sum at the time to Jackson, as being the lowest that he 
should give. 

" I think his offer a very hberal one, and I think you 
will be of the same opinion." 

He had 30 guineas for the Politician ; 50 guineas for 
the Cut Finger; at first, for the Card Players, 50 guineas ; 
but when the Duke of Gloucester, in his delight, gave 
him a second order for 50 guineas, Wilkie expressed 
so much fright, that in going home with Sir F. Bourgeois, 
he explained to Sir Francis it was impossible to hve with 
such prices: this being represented to the Duke, he with- 
drew the second commission, and sent Wilkie 100 gui- 
neas more than the first. 

The Duchess subsequently sold this picture to Mr. 
Bredel for 500 guineas. 

For the Rent Day, he had 150 guineas; 150 guineas 
for the Alfred. The first important price he had was 
Angerstein's,* viz. 800 guineas; and the highest price he 
ever got was £1200 for the Chelsea Pensioners, from the 
Duke of Wellington 

We have now brought this distinguished man from the 
moment of his birth, still-bom as he was, to his first burst 

* Now in the National Gallery. 
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on the world, in obscurity and straggle, through all 
the gradations of infancy, childhood, boyhood, youth, and 
manhood ; we must now follow him to his romantic death, 
which has encircled his name with a halo of romantic 
interest it will never lose in European art. 

The disputes between patrons and painters lead to a 
very important question of great interest and of great 
consequence to the young student in his beginning and 
progress through life, viz. — ^how far it is his duty to 
submit to injustice from his superiors in station and 
in age, if they be unjust, and how far caprice should be 
opposed. 

Wilkie's principle from the commencement, with a 
species of instinct which whispered to him the danger of 
the reverse conduct, was absolute submission to any 
injustice, any dishonour, or any ill treatment, or any 
caprice, from his patrons or his elders. 

WiUde's principle was submission ; mine was resistance, 
Wilkie got into the palace of his sovereign, and I got into 
his prison. 

Wilkie's principle was the principle of Sir Joshua: 
in Sir Joshua's early life he painted Lord Barrington's 
brother, who had a disease in his neck, and held his head 
on one side. Sir Joshua, though a most delicate flatterer 
of deformity, like Apelles kept his head a little on one 
side ; Lord Barrington came and said, — " What have 
you done, sir? you have made my brother look as if he had 
been hanged !" — ^Reynolds, a young man, explained the 
reason. His Lordship shook his cane over Reynolds' 
head, and thundered out " Do you dare to contradict me ?" 

Insulted, Sir Joshua consulted Burke and Johnson, 
who both said — " Bear it : if you challenge him, you will 
offend the whole aristocracy, on whom you depend." 
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Reynolds did bear it; so would Wilkie have done: but 
I would not. Yet, my young friends, to bear and forbear 
is the duty of a Christian ; and the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, as they are the best precepts with regard to your 
fate hereafter, so they are the best poUcy for your worldly 
fortune here, though there is a point beyond which, is 
unmanly submission, and that point I think both Rey- 
nolds and Wilkie passed. 

The great object of every student should be to keep 
his mind calm and his hand at work, and not suffer either 
to be interrupted by trifles. 

However high his views, or noble his aspirations, more 
injury may accrue by trying to bring a nobleman to a 
sense of injustice, and more time be lost; than would paint 
another work, which would bring a patron to his senses, 
by the collateral influence of the artist's increasing fame. 

Wilkie's father was an admirable man; he brought him 
up with a horror of debt, and a horror of idleness, which 
never left him. Once, when running about looking at 
the masons who were repairing his father's house, his 
father put him on a mason'« apron, and to keep him 
doing something persuaded him to help the masons, was a 
very pretty amusement ; thus making his innocent mind 
believe it was only play, when it was generating a love 
of employment, which never left him during life. 

This apprehension of doing nothing was very strong 
the whole of his life : " Come, jist be doing," was a com- 
mon expression, when Jackson was putting his hands in 
his pockejs and longing for a chat, and I was blazing away 
for a day at the Cartoons ; in short, such was Wilkie's 
premature caution, premature propriety, and premature 
worldly knowledge, that Jackson and myself considered 
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him a sort of father; nor did I ever lose that feehng alto- 
gether as long as he hved. 

Jackson's idleness became now so hideously apparent, 
and the consequences so likely to be fatal, that Lord Mul- 
grave resolved, though with great pain, to stop his income 
at once, which we thought was cruel, though it proved 
to be decidedly right ; for Jackson, as if startled from a 
dream, instantly changed, flew to his studies as if in a 
fright, and was in a few months entirely an altered man. 

To this prompt decision of Lord Mulgrave, Jackson 
owed entirely his future fame, his happiness, and his 
emplojnnent; and died with the best wishes^ and in close 
affection with the whole Mulgrave family. 

Lord Mulgrave was not wrong to take away the cause 
of his idleness ; but he was wrong to bestow it : during the 
preparatory studies, every student requires support, that 
his whole mind may be directed to acquire the rudiments 
of his art, but when once he is master of them and begins 
to paint, commission and not salary is the true stimulant. 
To bestow a fortime at once on a man of Jackson's origin 
was sure to be ruin, as it proved. 

How singular it is, that young men of genius often 
lose the necessary appUcation to develope it, if all anxie- 
ties as to the means of existence are removed ; and how 
inconsistent men are often proved to be, who, having 
helped a great genius like Wilkie into pubhc repute, 
should the moment he is firmly fixed in public estimation 
become envious of the very reputation they were so 
instrumental in creating. 

The enormous reputation of the Blind Fiddler was too 
much for the leading and older artists to bear. Bad 
passions were evidently rismg up amongst them ; though 
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Wilkie interfered with none, yet there was a longing 
desire for a rival, to divide pubhc favour, or at least the 
veterans were eager to put any body up if they could 
only push Wilkie down. 

As if to gratify this envious and unworthy appetite, 
suddenly was brought to town the production of a man of 
considerable talent, which in ordinary times would hardly 
have made an impression, yet appearing at the very moment 
in the style of Wilkie, was hailed by high and low with 
enthusiasm, as likely to level the young Scotsman. Noble 
design ! — ^worthy occupation ! — glorious object ! And 
who was this young man there seemed such a reUsh to 
prostrate — to wound — ^to hurt — to mortify — ^to ruin ? — 
Wilkie! — ^the most innocent — the most diUgent — ^the 
mo^t virtuous — ^the most awfully submissive youth to 
authority in the profession! whose success had given 
iclat to the Institution, and increased its income. 

*' Oh the blessing of constitute authority in art, science, or literature, 
where genius is the object !" 

I opposed myself to this torrent of infamous injustice 
at once. I saw through it instantly ; I urged Lord Mul- 
grave to oppose it, as well as Sir George ; I convinced 
them of the mean motive, for FuzeU, with whom Wilkie 
could not interfere, said to me, in a half crouching, cring- 
ing, fiendish whisper — " What does Sir George say ?'* 
knowing his appetite jfor a new genius. Wilkie, in an 
abject fright, affected not to see it, but his hp quivered 
and his eye sparkled as he spoke. 

By placing both pictures on a level in the Exhibition, 
the public of course were completely taken in, and saw 
no difference between the wretched inferiority of the one, 
and the masterly sound art of the other ; but the blow 
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>v^as struck, the fame was divided, and each petty-minded 
miserable rival felt the delightful consciousness, impotent 
as he knew himself to be, that Nature had left him at least 
a poison-bag and a fang for one whose only crime was 
his indisputable genius and his spotless character. 

The year following, the other man was pushed to his 
utmost stretch, and when the pictures were sent ^in, 
Wilkie was told his own was so unworthy of himself, he 
had better not let it remain, as he must be beaten in the 
contest. He came to me as usual in his frights ; I pointed 
out to him the baseness of the intrigue, — he went away 
almost promising to keep it in, and stand the fight, — ^lost 
his courage the moment I was not by his side,-— drew out 
his picture, and left the Council in an ecstacy of affected 
concern for poor Wilkie, who was afraid of the pubhc 
judgment. 

The next day people of. fashion heard, of course, that 
poor Wilkie was so fallen off, he had taken away his 
picture ! And the very men who had been guilty of 
this paltry proceeding, with that well-known affection 
which poets, painters, musicians, and surgeons, feel for 
each other, chimed in with touching expressions of sorrow 
and regret ; and, under pretence of alleviating the morti- 
fication of Wilkie, advised the Prince Regent, first to 
buy the man's picture, and then to give Wilkie an order 
to paint a companion to it, the same size and the Same 
shape as the picture of this pretenided rival. 

I date my disgust at the mean passions of the Art 
from this moment. It was shocking, it was degrading, 
to witness the eager affectation at being wonderstruck 
at what was but second-rate : it was painful to see the 
secret sparklings that Wilkie had got a rival at last! — 
it was infamous to hear of the calhngs about on the 
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patrons of the white-haired and aged President, to come 
and take a private peep, and share liis rapturous affec- 
tation. The ecstacy, the fears, the hopes, the prophecies, 
that Wilkie would be done for, are not to be expressed, 
or done justice to now, after so many years, though I 
witnessed all. 

Till this moment Wilkie had borne up, but this malig- 
nant manoeuvre brought down his mind, and then his 
health, to the earth ! He tried to smile off his bitter 
mortification ; he tried the usual submissive principle 
when in the presence of his dear associates, but it would 
not do; he had sacrificed his independence; he had bowed 
his head, and bent the knee, and licked the feet of the 
great Baal; and instead of sympathy, and affection, and 
gratitude, he had, as the monster was sure of his abject 
humbleness, been spat on — ^kicked — prostrated — broken 
in health — distracted in spirit— jeered at — smocked at — 
pointed at— laughed at — stamped on. — Oh, the blessing 
of constituted authorities in Art ! And oh, the blessed 
reward they generally bestow for submission! Yet hard as 
it may be to bear, my young friends, be assiu-ed, after all, 
submission is better than resistance ; though not for me, 
and let me press on you an admirable axiom of Burke's, 
viz. — " that there is hardly a point of pride, through life, 
which is not injurious/' though subniission never sweetens 
the venom of envy, or renders impotence generous. 

I was attached to Wilkie at that time beyond expres- 
sion ; and violent and sanguine in all my affections, I felt 
the indignities heaped on him as if on myself. 

One evening I called, as I used generally to do, to 
cheer him up in his dreadful condition, when all were 
alarmed for his life, and there was danger in his state ; I 
came softly into his room, and never shall I forget his 
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languid despair. He was lying stretched out Jon the sofa, 
with the prayer-book in his hand ; his head leaned back 
to the utmost stretch of his neck, his whole nature seemed 
exhausted, sinking, and hopeless ! He knew he had done 
his duty — ^he knew he was innocent of all crime — ^he had 
been told death was not improbable, and he appeared as 
if he had taken another, and a terrible view of his species ; 
and yet never did the noble independence of his mind, 
as to pecuniary obhgation, shew itself more vigorously. 
Angerstein, believing he must be in want, as he was, 
offered him an advance on his commission, and though 
in danger of life, and in comparative want, he detested so 
strongly receiving any money which he might never live 
to pay, that he faintly but firmly declined it. 

The man who retaliates an injury, depend on it, does 
not feel it so deeply as he who silently endures it. The 
man who avenges is more influenced by his imagination 
than by his reason or his heart; but if the heart be pierced 
to its recesses, circulation stagnates, the brain becomes 
dull, for it has not blood enough, whereas the fancy of 
the injury Kkely to accrue is the guide of the other : the 
head, by its rapid reply to the imagination, redoubles the 
pulsations of the brain, and a convulsion of thought and 
action is the result ; and this was the relative character 
of Wilkie and his friend. 

His health got worse and worse ; his feebleness was 
melancholy to behold. Sir George and Lady Beaumont 
took him to Dunmow, and treated him like a son ; by their 
kindness he returned refreshed, but shattered to pieces ; 
nor did he paint (except a game-keeper of Sir George's 
while at Dunmow), tiU he removed to Manor Terrace, 
Chelsea, where beginning for half an hour a day, and 
then leaving off for three days, he got the beautiful 
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picture of the Village Festival, now in Trafalgar Square, 
completed. 

Some years after, I happened to call on one of those 
venerable admirers of this period of his life, but who joined 
in the hue and cry : he saw me coming, and opened the 
door himself : with pious humility and holy joy he took 
both my hands, and welcomed me with deUght. " How 
do you do, Mr. Hayden ? how do you do ? walk in, walk 
in : sit down, sir, sit down. — ^Well, sir, after so long, how 
are you getting on ?" " Pretty well, sir.'' " And how 
does your friend Mr. Wilkie do?" " Why, sir, he is 
still delicate." " Ah ! sir, he is a great genius, and an 
excellent young man : yet, Mr. Haydon, I don't wonder 
at his health, for (whispering and crouching to my ear) 
that mUni-a-ture painting of his is very trying; for 
between you and I, (lowering his voice,) it is — but — 
miniature painting ! Hem 1 Not that I mean to— eh — . 
Will you walk into my studio?" (raising his voice). In 
we walked. " There, sir,, is my last work." " And pray 
sir," said I, " who is this for ?" " Why, sir, for Lord 
Egremount" (mont). " And pray, sir," said he, "what 
are you about?" (anticipating by his sparkling eyes I had 
nothing to do). " Why, sir, / am painting a commis- 
sion for Lord Egremont." (Drawing up his deformed 
intelligence) — — " You! — ^Mr. Haydon, — you painting 
a commission for Lord Egremoimt !" " Yes, sir." " Ah! 
sir, — (heaving a deep sigh, and looking with ineflTable 
contempt,whilst he half turned his back) — ^Lord Egremount 
is a very charitable man !" I took my leave ; but he 
did not open the door for me the second time. 

Such were the men at whose mercy Reynolds, Barry, 
and Strange, had been, and Wilkie and I then were. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my firm conviction. 
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Wilkie's mind and body never recovered their former 
power after this dreadful shock, to the day of his dreadful 
death. 

He never painted after as he did before. Though his 
Chelsea Pensioners, his Distraining for Rent, his Cellini, 
and his Knox, are excellent productions, yet his genuine 
works, — the pure produce of a brain in its strength, fresh 
from the hands of his Creator, — are, the Politicians, the 
BUnd Fiddler, the Rent Day, the Fair, and perhaps, the 
Card Players. All his efforts afterwards were the conse- 
quences of various schemes or various struggles to keep 
aUve or regain the popularity he Was losing ; and by no 
means to be taken as specimens of his own honest con- 
viction that he was honestly doing what he was best fitted 
to do. 

Now and then, after his illness, he seemed sinking in 
thought, and one evening he acknowledged he felt so, 
and his great object would now be to secure a competence. 

His forbearing and Christian nattu^ always tried to 
soothe my ferocity and disgust when I alluded to his con- 
dition and the treatment which had induced it, and with all 
his persuasion he endeavoured to prevent the explosion he 
foresaw. The year after I tried to get into the Academy, 
to aid and back my friend, and being hurled irom the 
door with more insult than Wilkie, without having 
ever given, any more than him, the slightest cause of 
offence, restraint was any longer out of the question, and 
in 1812 I made my d^butns a writer, without knowing 
a single rule of composition, pouring out my thoughts in 
one whole night, impelled by a hatred of injustice, and a 
conviction of the fatal mistake nations make in allowing 
the existence of constituted bodies in the Arts, which, 
bearing a semblance to the authorities by which a great 
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people are governed without their responsibility, use the 
power collaterally to oppress those they are founded to 
assist. 

This is a question of European interest, to which France, 
England, and Germany, are getting more alive every day. 

This furious and unanswerable attack gave a different 
tone to our feelings as friends for the rest of our lives. 

From the gentleness of his nature, Wilkie foresaw and 
dreaded the consequences of being suspected to be a 
secret ally, and such was his abject fright, he refused to 
walk with me in the streets ; and so completely did he 
overdo his abuse and disapprobation, at the tables of the 
nobihty and to the Academicians, that they absolutely 
despised his timidity, if he were sincere, and his hypocrisy 
if he were not. 

Every excuse is to be made — ^he was naturally timid! if 
he feared to resent injury to himself, it could hardly be 
expected he would defend a friend at the risk of his in- 
terest ; though the only error of his friend was an excess 
of sympathy for his (Wilkie's) own ill-treatment. 

Before Wilkie had recovered Kimself quite, came do- 
mestic calamities of so afflicting a nature as scarcely to 
be ventured in a novel as probable: more broken in health 
than ever, it was now he resolved to make those long tours 
more for the sake of changing the scene than advancing 
his art, though apparently his art was his object alone. 

However necessary these jomneys may be to a painter 
in high art, not only were they not necessary to him, for 
promoting the greater development of his genius, but 
they entirely disturbed the fragments of what were left 
of former power. 

He was not in a fit state to benefit by the Prophets of 
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Michael Angelo ; he was not in a fit state to be much 
improved by the splendid colour of the Venetians, or the 
execution of Velasquez in Spain : the result was pernicious 
in the extreme. His beautiful Scotch simplicity, his fine 
original Scotch character of Scotch peasantry, with their 
prudence, their acuteness, their fearless bearing, their 
pride, and their deep sensibility to piety, marriage, and 
love, he gave up, as if unfit for the circle he moved in, 
and came back a negation in art, despising the very 
power which was his peculiar gift from his God. 

His hand unaccustomed to mighty spaces — ^his eye 
plunging firom microscopic execution to the style required 
for 50 or 100 feet; the knowledge necessary to touch 
with unerring certainty the leading points of things that 
atmosphere may complete, he was without ; and he floun- 
dered in a senseless mass of light and shadow — daubed 
when he tried the execution of Velasquez, smudged when 
he ventured on the tone of Titian, and in portraits the size 
of life, whether woman or man, with one or two excep- 
tions, left nearly all perfections to lament. 

Like all eminent men, he was engulfed in a crowd 
of toadies, who persuaded him that my honest remarks 
proceeded from envy of his promise in high art. Mb 
envy a man who did not know, and could not draw, the 
abstract beauty of a naked foot ! 

Often have I left his painting-room in latter days, in 
sadness and in sorrow at the base adulations, the in- 
terested flattery, the miserable delusions, in which I had 
found him. 

Ah! Wilkie, Wilkie! when that miserable of all miser- 
able pictures. Sir David Baird, was nearly done, I called, ' 
I ventured to suggest, but was stopped by a crowd of 
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toadies, who swore it combined the drawing of the Roman 
with the colour of the Venetian schools. I slyly looked at 
Winders face, and his acute head. Its acutene$s was gone ; 
and instead of the vigorous look of his youthful days, a 
simpering, silly, acquiesdng love of the pap with which 
he was being fed, had lifted his brow, taken away the fire 
of his eye, and had given his face a helpless air of feeble 
delight at the sugar he was sucking down with such 
infantile complacency. 

Of all his latter flatterers, no one did him so much 
injury as one artist I have in my eye, who gained his heart 
by perpetual praise of all he did ; and helped to blind his 

1 perception to the truth, which his misfortunes following 

so rapidly on his successes had materially debilitated. 

I When, in 1806, he burst into prodigious fame, it was 

hardly possible for any mind, not peculiarly reUgious, to 
help overrating its station and its real powers. 

To start from a long, struggling, obscure youth, into 
the blaze of notoriety and applause, — to get from eight- 
penny ordinaries, herded with literary poverty, and po- 
verty of every description — enduring filthy table-cloths — 
hideous knives and forks — ^perspiring waiters — ^and sodden 

I meat, — ^to the elegant and gorgeous ghttering tables of 

the great, graced with the most exquisite and accomplished 
women, the greatest statesmen, and the highest rank, 

j^ was an advance very likely to shake a stronger humility 

/ than David Wilkie's. 

It was therefore not at all wonderful, as Opie re- 
marked to me, that an alteration was certainly visible in 

r his air. 

There is a disposition in high life to relish the scenes 
of a class with whom they never associate ; on the same 
principle that kings have loved the lowest ribaldry as a 
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relief to the ceremony of their position. Wilkie painted 
what the nobiUty rehshed and understood. High art 
they did n«t understand as they are beginning to do 
now; and it was not to be wondered at that because 
David Wilkie had got such repute in a style they com- 
prehended, he should beheve himself they were right, 
when they flattered him with a notion he could be equally 
great in any style he tried. 

At this period Sir David talked with great contempt 
of the Royal Academy ; that they were more indebted to 
him than he was to them ; that he would never ask a vote, 
he had sworn before and forgotten when the time came. 
I have heard these sentiments applauded at the nobility's 
tables when we were together, and consequently David 
Wilkie began to beheve he was destined by Nature and 
circumstances to be the great painter of the eighteenth 
century, in all styles. 

This was the secret of all those abortive and restless 
struggles of his latter life : he speechified every where to 
fit himself for President, — ^he painted full-sized portraits 
to be Court Painter, — he firequented Court that he m^ht 
always be in the eye of those who had rank to bestow. 

There was no harm in all this ; it is the fair pohcy of 
any man ; but it took Wilkie's mind entirely off what was 
its legitimate exercise. 

Instead of going to Court, the elegances and graces of 
which his rustic manners rendered him utterly unfit 
for, he should have braved the rustic vigour of his own 
glorious Highlands ; — instead of languishing to be Court 
Painter, he should have gloried in putting forth in perfec- 
tion all the racy character of his own native peasantry ; — 
instead of speechifying at public dinners in ruffles and 
sword, he should have trudged with wfeUet and mawl- 
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stick from Johnny Groat's to the Tweed, and if he had 
had the patriotic grandeur of Bums' subhme mind, he 
would have done so; but he had not, and he was punished 
accordingly; and though I think constituted authorities 
in art the bane of European genius, and that the dignity 
of genius was insulted by their foundation, yet it is but 
justice to assert my conviction that never did any body of 
men show greater sagacity, than in refusing Wilkie to be 
at their head, at the risk of offending their King. They 
had witnessed with what cowardice he had shrunk from 
me at a crisis of my life, and they despised the abuse he 
had poured on the head of his ardent friend, to ingratiate 
himself with them. 

It was not from disrespect to his talents, which were 
indisputable ; it was not from doubt of his virtues, which 
every body knew. It was from a just apprehensive in- 
stinct, that he had no moral courage where the great were 
concerned. 

Jackson had the same feeling, and voted as his con- 
science dictated — ^viz. against him. 

Though it was to be regretted to see the highest 
genius was unfit for the highest place, the independence 
of a body of men required the decision ; and Wilkie was 
properly rewarded for his vain folly, his abject submis- 
sion, and his weak hopes. 

It was curious to observe the nature of his mind under 
all its various phases ; though by nature cautious and 
sagacious, and the least likely of aU men to be affected 
by delusions of any description, yet no man was more 
liable than he to annual mental eccentricities of the most 
intense deception to the external sense, for such was the 
vigour of his brain, that whatever got hold of it, grasped 
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it with such tenacity, that his perceptions became subject 
to its control externally. 

One season he declared nothing was like Prussian 
blue, and he saw Prussian blue in every thing. Sir 
George, Wilkie, and myself, were poring over and en- 
joying the exquisite brown tones of the late Duke of 
Sutherland's Ostade, of a man and woman at the door of 
a cottage. " I wonder how he gets that delicious brown 
tone," said Sir George. Wilkie looked through the picture, 
and after a minute, rephed, '^Really, I see Prussian blue !" 
With all Sir George's breeding, he could not command 
himseK. 

The next season he furiously argued that the only way 
to get the tone of Titian was to mix white with asphaltum 
in a glaze. 

When I was painting Eucles* he called. After a fierce 
argument at this new invention, " Take the palette," said 
I; "my head of Eucles is hard — do as you like'' Down he 
sat, with the gravest deUberation, and muddling white and 
asphaltum, dabbled the whole head over, darkened the 
darks — ^then got up — ^looked at it with the greatest com- 
placency, and said — " There now ! that's just the tone 
Titian got : just go over the whole picture like that, and 
you will be astonished." 

I attended him to the door, lifting -up my hands and 
eyes, and oiled out the abomination over my flesh the 
next miQute. 

The year after, he declared likeness was not necessary 
in portraits ; and declared people ought to be contented 
with a conventional hkeness. What he meant, heaven 
knows ! but this you might be assured of, he was always 

* Won by Newman Smith, in a raffle, for 500 guineas. 
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ready to argue in favour of any principle that suited the 
cjonvenience of David Wilkie : he did not succeed in 
likeness, therefore likeness was no use. 

At the public meeting so honourable to his distm- 
guished memory, and so honourable to all classes. Lord 
Mahon said he was free from envy : before his Lordship, 
and with very young men, where collision was impossible, 
he might conceal that passion ; but Wilkie had rather a 
tendency to consider pubUc notice a monopoly of his 
own; he did not quite Uke the repute of Davy, he rather 
undervalued Kean, he fiercely denied at first the genius 
of E. Landseer. I am not quite sure I have .not seen 
symptoms of uneasiuess at the enthusiasm for Sir Walter; 
and if permitted, he had a very ingenious way of proving 
that my occasional successes were no successes after all. 

Once I remember a ludicrous instance in 1811, when 
the great comet was making a great stir, and nothing else 
in the season was thought of. I happened to say, " Why 
what a noise the comet is making !" He got into a down- 
right passion, as if the fame of the comet was an imper- 
tinent intrusion ; and replied that the people must have a 
bee in their head every spring. Now, no man living had 
had so many bees sa Sir David. I had known him six- 
and-thirty years, and every spring he had a new one ! 

More or less all of us are fiable to bees, but poor dear 
Sir David's buzzed louder and lasted longer than any 
man's I ever knew. 

Not only are the most distinguished individuals, the 
most eminent bodies, and the greatest nations, Uable to 
annual bees in the brain, but it may be asserted not to 
be far from the truth, to declare there is scarcely a man, 
woman, child, or animal, which has not occasionally a 
sting. 
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The curious thing is, neither nations nor individuals are 
ever brought to their reason by any process of deduction; 
but recover solely the perception of their last error, by 
the overwhelming impression of their next. 

As an artist, Wilkie will be a teacher and an example 
for ever. 

Exactly as I knew more of RafFaelle, I esteemed Wilkie's 
works. 

His great characteristics were composition, and the 
mild playful humour in the drama of domestic life. 

The first time we ever saw the Elgin Marbles we went 
together ; he gave extraordinary evidence of his instinct 
for humour. 

To any man of education, of course, to see for the first 
time the works Plato had admired and Socrates beheld, 
were enough to crowd the mind with endless associations. 

As we came out into Piccadilly, Wilkie said, " I have 
been thinking of a capital subject ; viz. Boys playing with 
a garden engine, and squirting water at their companions, 
inside a green-house, who are defying and laughing at 
them, with their noses and mouths squeezed flat against 
the glass." 

He kept provoking me all up Piccadilly, by laughing 
and disturbing the poetry of my thoughts. 

Such was this great artist as painter, and as man ; 
in art he never reached the smfece, the genuine touch, 
or colour of the Dutch school ; but in power of mind, 
-in expression of thought, distinction of character, and 
telling a story, and in beauty of composition, he greatly 
surpassed it. 

I do not think he had a fine eye for colour ; he drew 
well enough for his style, but as a designer the size of life 
he was weakly deficient. His composition is perfection ; 
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there, the youth may consider him infallible ; it was the 
composition of Raffaelle in a coarser style. 

My not . seeing the beauty of his works at first was 
entire ignorance : as my knowledge increased, my admi- 
ration went with it ; exactly as T understood Raffaelle, I 
understood the beauty of Wilkie's art. 

Of his latter attempts, Knox is the finest ; his Lord 
Keljy, in Scotland, and Duke, at Merchant-Taylors', are 
his most able portraits ; he painted one landscape, and 
touched animals with exquisite truth. 

As a painter, he was the founder of our domestic 
school ; and the soundness of his first practice, his care- 
ful study of Nature, and his having models for every 
thing, may, without exaggeration, be said to have influ- 
enced the advance of every part of the art. 

Great as his genius was, his intellectual perception 
was not rapid, nor highly imaginative ; he provoked one 
sometimes by his slowness in perceiving the point of a 
good thing. His love of art was a passion ; his industry 
great ; his communications frank and fearless ; he had no 
secrets in art, but told all he discovered, as if he wished, 
as he did, to benefit all. 

Find as many faults as you can — discover more weak- 
nesses than any other human creature ever possessed — 
censure his occasional envies — lament his slavish submis- 
sion to the world, at the expense of the best feelings of 
his nature — abominate his chilhng manners, and his hor- 
ror at being discovered to know poverty and sorrow — 
still no man ever Icnew him long without being attached. 
Whilst abroad, his great pleasure was to write to his 
friends; and amongst all his friends, no man had more of 
his respect and esteem than Su* Robert Peel, and to 
no man are esteem md affection more justly conceded 
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than to Sir Robert Peel when thoroughly known. One 
of the last letters he ever wrote to him, was from 
Jerusalem, and thmking it would add interest to my 
Lecture on one he so much regarded, he has permitted 
me to copy it for you. 



Copy of a Letter from Sir DAvro Wilkie to Sir Robert Peel, 

1841. 

Jerusalem, March 18, 1841. 
My dear Sir, 

While every moment of your 
valuable time is occupied with important pubUc affairs, 
an interruption like this may seem unwarranted from so 
humble a person as myself, but remembering your indul- 
gence to me in a former absence from home, and feeling 
that no journey can ever present again such objects of 
thought as those that now surround me, I venture to 
force myseK upon you, as upon one endowed with every 
faculty to rehsh and appreciate, what with all my eyes I 
feel so feebly qualified to do justice to. 

"Srusting that, with yourself, this will find Lady Peel 
and Miss Peel in their usual good health, I cannot help 
fancying how they would be pleased with the reminis- 
cences here presented; those realities of the past, the 
pious Roman Empress, Helena, has done so much to 
recal and to identify, and which in my progress hither, 
ladies of all nations I have found desirous, could the 
journey be made, to witness and to contemplate. Still, if 
female enthusiasm should approve or encourage, it is to 
others who have honoured me with their friendship, and 
to none more near than to yourself, I should explain, why 
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with pressing occupations at home, and without a pursuit 
of that elevation to demand such a process of study, I 
should yet mount the staff and the scollop-shell for such 
a peregrination. 

It is a fancy or beUef that the art of our time, and of 
our British people, may require it, that has induced me 
to undertake this journey. It is to see, to inquire, and 
to judge, not whether I can, but whether those who are 
younger, or with far higher attainments and power, may 
not be in future required, in the advance and spread of our 
knowledge, to refer at once to the localities of Scripture 
events, when the great work is to be essayed of repre- 
senting Scripture history. 

Great as the assistance (I might say instruction) which 
the art of painting has derived from the illustration of 
Christianity, and great as the talent and genius have 
been this high work of art has called into being, yet 
it is reijaarkable that none of the great painters, to whom 
Ihe world has hitherto looked for the visible appearance 
of Scripture scenes and feelings,, have ever visited the 
Holy Land ! 

What we therefore so much admire in the great 
masters, must be taken from their own idea, or from 
secondary information : in this, though some approach far 
nearer than others, — Paul Veronese, Titian, Giorgione, 
and Sebastian del Piombo, all Venetians, possessing by 
common immediate intercourse with the Levant, and 
giving in their works a nearer versimilitude to an Eastern 
people, — yet who is there that cannot imagine that such 
minds as Raffaelle or Lionardo da Vinci, great as they 
are, might not have derived a help, had they dwelled and 
studied in the same land which Moses and the Prophets, 
the Evangelists and the Apostles, have so powerfully and 
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graphically described ; and which they would have de- 
scribed in vain to the conviction of their readers, but as 
witnesses and participators in the events which form the 
subjects of their sacred writings ? 

In my journey, hitherto, desirous of taking a review in 
Germany of some of the great works of Rubens and Rem- 
brandt, I was deeply interested at Munich by the great 
and meritorious efforts now making by the native painters 
of that city. 

These I believe you have seen, and I doubt not with 
high admiration at the genius of the artists, and the muni- 
ficence of the sovereign, who has called them forth. To 
you, therefore, I speak with deference, and under correc- 
tion ; but as they profess to revive a style of art which 
has formerly existed, whether Byzantium or early Italian, 
I have doubts, however fitted to their purpose, if such a 
style would either suit the disposition of the English 
painter, or awaken the attention of the English pubUc ; 
to whom it would be like bringing forward the Talmud 
and Fathers of the Church, instead of the Pentateuch and 
the New Testament. 

The time is now come when our supply in the walk 
of art must be done from the fountain-head. The faci- 
lity of travelling, as well as recent public events, favour 
our pursuits in this sacred quarter : and I am highly 
grateful at being permitted to see with my own natural 
eyes what Jerusalem, in our day, can still present to us. 

Here, after centuries of ruin and suffering, Jerusalem 
exists in her greatness. She is elevated on the high table- 
land of Judea, 2500 feet above the level of the sea: except 
the Mount of Olives, scarce any hill near rises above her. 
Her walls, which encompass her on every side, are higher 
and more superb than any city walls I have ever seen ; 
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the square towers of her gates recal those of Windsor 
Castle ; while their lengthened elevations, with the spires 
and cupolas they enclose, would have arrested the Pous- 
sins and Claudes in preference to any other cities. Her 
streets are stone, built massive, surmounted by arches, 
through which the solemn vista claims the painter's art, 
though by that art still unknown and unrepresented; and 
the people, — the Jew, the Arab, and the more humble and 
destitute, who never change, — recal, by their appearance, 
a period of antiquity in every way removed from the pre- 
sent time. 

But besides of man, and the stately pastures of his 
dwelling, which here bear the mark of no modem date, 
there are other features that carry the impress of sacred 
history, which scarce any time can change. This I 
strongly felt a few days ago, when ascending from the 
vale of Jordan, by the way of Jericho. I was particularly 
struck as we got near to Jerusalem, with the beautiful 
aspect of a village which was " over against us," like Tivoli 
or Larici. It was Bethany! — tlie abode of Mary and 
Martha,— and the scene of the raising of their brother 
Lazarus from the dead. 

From this the road winds round the Mount of Olives, 
by a path often frequented by our Saviour, and which 
opens upon the most beautiful view there is of Jerusalem, 
where the very point is shown where the following verse 
(xix. St. Luke) refers to : — 

" And when He was come near. He beheld the city, and 
wept over it, saying— If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things which belong to thy 
peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes." 

Changed as this holy city must be since these words 
were uttered, her sovereignty^one, her people despised, and 
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of her Temple not one stone left upon another, yet shorn 
of her beams, this sacred place for grandeur and beauty 
presents one of the most striking spectacles 1 ever beheld. 

To the expounder of Scripture and to the painter of 
Sacred History this whole territory must supply what 
can be learned nowhere else, and professors of art must 
make a stir to meet the ideas that travellers can so easily 
acquire. Indeed, since arriving here, I find a new species 
of criticism appUed to our standard works of art ; and 
my humble pursuits and inquiries appear to introduce 
somewhat novel subjects of discussion. 

It has become a question, arising from the present 
habits of the people here, whether the ancient Jews and 
Apostles hved most hke Saracens or Romans; whether 
they sat on the ground or on chairs, reposed upon mats 
or upon bedsteads; and whether the females were then as 
much secluded from public view as they are now in those 
countries. I find the learned both of Monks and Rabbis 
inclined to the former opinion ; but as the Sjoiagogue on 
Mount Zion is filled with seats, like a church, we may 
hope that the mode of sitting of the Apostles at the 
table of our Lord, may not by any new information be 
found to be different from what Leonardo da Vinci has 
painted it. 

Indeed nothing here requires any revolution in our 
opinions of the finest works of art ; with discrepancies, 
in detail, they are yet constantly recalled by what is here 
before me. The background of the Heliodorus of Raf- 
faelle is a Syrian building; the figures in the Lazarus 
of Sebastian del Piombo are a Syrian people ; and the 
indescribable tone and feeling of the gifted Rembrandt 
is brought to mind at every turn, whether in the streets, 
the Synagogue, or the Holy Sepulchre. 
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To you, sir, who have the ear and the attention of 
listening senates at command, it will seem an unfor- 
givable trespass to urge at such length so many crude 
ideas ; but from this distance I look to you from the 
generous fostering hand you have held out to native art, 
and from the all-powerful voice you have raised to support 
the independence of native artists, whether the recent 
events which have occurred since I left England, and 
which on leaving I had no idea could have occurred, may 
not open a new field for the genius of the British artists 
to work upon ; — a field no other nation has thought of, 
and which up to the present time is imtouched by every 
people, but such a field as, if properly activated, would, 
from the known religious disposition of all ranks, sects, 
and conditions of her Majesty's subjects, produce that 
most salutary result, — ^the Illustration and Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Entreating your most Condescending excuse, 
I have the honour to be. 
Dear Sir Robert Peel, 
Your much obliged and devoted servant, 

David Wilkie. 

Should you deign* to write, British Government, Malta, 
will reach me/' 

Copied by me this day, July 5, 1841, word for word. 
London, B. R. Haybon. 



* It is singular Allan Cunningham, in his " Life of Wilkie,'' has 
omitted this word. — B. R. H. 
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Copy of a Letter from Sie Eobebt Peel to the Author. 

Drayton Manor, July 3, 1841. 
Sir, 

The enclosed is the letter which I received 
from my lamented friend, Sir David Wilkie, a few days 
only before the intelligence reached me that he was no 
more. 

It does him so much honour, that I cannot object to 
your making the use of it, which you ask my permission 
to make. 

I think in justice to the writer, if any portion of it 
be made pubUc, the whole of it ought to be. 

I wiQ thank you to take great care of the original, 
which indeed requires it from the mutilations it has been 
subject to, arid return it to me. 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Robert Peel. 
B. R. Haydon, Esq, 

However I may diflTer from Wilkie as to the necessity 
of going to the Holy Land to study backgrounds for 
high art, yet every body must admit the interest of the 
letter. 

He went to Jerusalem without sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to decide on such subjects, and overrated the 
antiquity he saw from his religious associations. 

Sujch are my impressions of this good and eminent 
man, as to his genius, his private and his public character. 
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I think his sudden reputation injured the native sim- 
plicity of his mind. 

I think the treachery and cruelty of his treatment, from 
the base envy of his associates, destroyed the confidence 
in human nature he felt before. 

I think the distinctions of a Court roused a desire for 
shining, where he was not qualified to do so ; but who 
among us can answer for ourselves in similar temptations ? 
who can say he would have left a character so untainted, 
so eminent, and so honourable ? Let us therefore only 
remember his virtues; for, be assured, his virtues are 
worthy imitation, whilst what may be considered his vices 
were but comparative weaknesses after all. 

As his death was touching, so was his burial romantic ; 
for what Briton, " whose march is o'er the mountain wave, 
and home is on the deep," would not glory in anticipa- 
tion at the poetry of such an entombment as Trafalgar 
Bay! 

As a Christian, he could not have been taken from us 
at a better time. 

His piety had been increased, his beUef strengthened, 
and his hopes exalted, by his visit to the Holy Land ; 
and if ever human being left this world fit for a better, 
or ready for judgment — ^it was David Wilkib. 



JVb/tf . — The strong language with regard to the Royal Academy which 
I have used in this Lecture, is perfectly just as applied to that period* 
The clique which caused all the mischief then, and twenty years 
before, have died off, and the latter elections shew a healthier and 
better spirit. — B. R. H. 
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LECTURE X. 



Gentlemen, 

In my previous Lectures I led your 
mind gradually and progressively from the first dawn of 
a principle in Drawing and Composition to the last com- 
ponent parts of imitation, viz. — colour, Kght and shadow, 
light and dark, execution and surface (or impasto), as 
the vehicles of thought and expression. I laid it down 
to you, and I hope I proved it to you, that thought and 
expression suffered in power of effect on the spectator, if 
colour and the other elements of imitation were deficient. 
That it was accident, and not intention, when the Vene- 
tians neglected form, — and accident, and not intention, 
when the Romans neglected colour ; because, when each 
school discovered its error, each school set about correct- 
ing its imperfections, and each school left isolated works* 
nearly perfect. Yet Reynolds, taking the weaknesses of 
separate schools as the result of system, instead of accident, 
laid down their omissions as abstract principles, and 
formed a code of laws to guide the Enghsh student 
founded on the very weaknesses of these separate schools, 

* TransfiguratioD, Pietro Marlyre/and Lazarus. — B. R. H. 
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which the great masters in each school (Roman and 
Venetian) corrected as soon as they found out they were 
wrong, and which Reynolds himself continually gave evi- 
dence of mistrusting, though, with the cautious policy for 
which he was famous, he so managed as to secure votes 
on either side, whichever side should be proved right in 
the long experience of the world. 

That the union of all parts of art is a principle not 
new in the world, is evident from the former practice of 
the great Greeks, — Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Euphranor, Par- 
rhasius, PamphUus, Apelles, and Protogenes; for it is 
impossible you can come to any other conclusion, if you 
attentively consider the passages I quoted from Pliny* for 
their colour; Quintilianf for their hght and shadow; 
Plutarch} and Horace§ for their execution ; Aristotle and 
Plato for their form; and Vitruviusll for their perspective. 

Reynolds says, reality of effect is an obstruction to 
thought. I presume to say, that in an art the elements 
of which are laid in an imitation of natural objects to 
convey thinking, reality of effect must and does increase 
the force of the thought, expression, or intention, to be 
conveyed. But there is a limit, and the limit is that, viz. 
the effect on the eye of the spectator at the distance 
where the whole of any object can be seen. Any imita- 
tation in " high art,^' which has other objects than to 
affect the imagination through the eye, at that given dis- 
tance, descends to that style where detail of imitation is 
of more consequence than expression or thought, and is 
for the gratification of those who consider art of no more 
utihty than buyl furniture, and give vent to their ecsta- 
sies, in discovering with a microscope fifty touches of the 

* Lib. xxxvi. t Lib. xii. J Life of Alexander. 

§ Arte Poetica. || Lib. vii. 
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brush, which to the naked eye (wonderful fiact) looks 
only one ! ! 

There never was a great painter yet who was not 
compelled at first to work for his existence, and therefore 
patronage and employment are a necessary appendage 
to genius, though genius has ever created the taste and 
patronage by which it has been supported and esti- 
mated. 

In those ages when genius has been scarce, it was always 
the prevalent behef that patronage would have produced 
it ; and at periods when genius was prolific, then it was 
the universal cry that patronage did not do half enough 
for it. 

We gaze in our time with desponding enthusiasm on 
the great eras of Greek and Itahan art, while we find the 
Itahans of the time complaining of their own neglect, 
and regarding the happy times of Pericles as we regard 
the times of Leo X.; and I dare say Phidias, when he was 
banished Athens, began to beheve, as he approached 
Olympia, that Egypt, after all, was the place for encou- 
ragement. During Napoleon's reign, we in England were 
always talking that Prance was the only place ; and when 
I was in Prance in 1814, the Prench artists said to me, 
" England is the place for liberal prices. Here Napoleon 
kept us painting nothing but boots and epaulets !" 

It is curious to see Vasari punning, in one of his pre- 
faces, on the words Fame (hunger), and Fama (fame), 
and talking of the unhappy destiny of genius in his own 
time, — ^the time of Raffaelle, Titian, and Michael Angelo! 
Such is human nature. 

This disposition to hope for the future, regret the 
past, and despise the present, is innate in human feel- 
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ings ; and has always been the characteristic of men, 
whose imagination predominated over their reason in all 
things. 

No genius was ever encouraged to the full extent of 
his own desires, and all men attribute their failure or 
their obscurity to every other cause but their own want 
of conduct, their own want of talents, or their own defi- 
ciencies of understanding. 

The seeds of discontent must ever exist in a nature 
which lives for ever in a vain struggle to realize the visions 
of an unlimited conception ! What, after all, were the 
chambers of the Vatican ? — ^the Sistine Chapel ? — or the 
Lesche at Delphi, with what their great inventors could 
have done, or did imagine, in a state of being unlimited 
by space, — ^unchecked by the depravity of crime, — ^the 
feebleness of disease, — or the wretched limitations of a 
miserable earth, but twenty-four thousand miles in cu-- 
cumference ? 

In the arts, patronage is either public or private : if 
private, it leads to the production of such works as will 
suit the convenience of the individual ; but if public, the 
works produced have been characteristic of the qualities 
of a nation ; — the illustration of a great moral principle, 
or the development of some sublime system, — ^heroic — ■• 
poetical— or religious. 

When individuals are' alone the patrons of art, it is 
considered little more than a mere matter of furniture ! and 
owtug to the destruction at our Reformation of all public 
works of art, art in England has hitherto been considered 
fit for nothing else, and continues to be thought so up to 
the present hour. 

This is one of the reasons why there was, 30 years ago. 
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such an outcry against great works, not because great 
works are not acknowledged to be necessary to the repu- 
tation of a nation which aspires to be distinguished in art; 
no! but because you and I have got houses No. 1, 2, and 
3, Upper Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, and your 
parlour and my drawing-room are but 11 feet high, and 
10 feet wide. As regards you and /, I admit the per- 
fect justice of our objections, but do not let us sophisticate 
and argue that great works are not necessary to us as a 
people of England, and say, there is no space, with a 
House of Lords* about to be built, and pubhc halls of all 
descriptions hardly covered thoughout the country ; yet 
such is the inconsistent prejudice existing, that the very 
same people who object to the representation of the great 
actions of their country the full size of life, will order 
a portrait of their grandmother on the largest canvas, — 
larger than the poetical representation of a hero would 
actually require. f The consequences naturally are, that a 
poetical painter, with views consistent with the principles 
of his " high calling,'' becomes a burden and a bore. The 
patrons have taste enough to be aware of the justice of 
his claims; the portrait-painters too much shrewdness 
not to be alive to the importance of his ambition. The 
people alone estimate his views, and they individually are 
occupied, taxed, and struggling. 

This state of things has been gradually gaining ground 
in Europe for a long time, though it is more rooted in 
England than any where else, from the domestic cause 

* 1836. 

f To such a degree is art considered as furniture in England, that 
men of the highest fortune have gone to a celebrated dealer, and 
taking out a bit of string, said, '' I want a Titian as long as this! ** 

B. R. H. 
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of the Reformation; and what Canova said to me in 1815 
is perfectly just, viz. " that there was, after all, very 
Kttle grand art left in the world since the foundation of 
Academies." 

The people are decidedly alive to the importance of 
grand art here in England, and have always crowded to 
where any grand worlds of art are to be seen ; but the 
enthusiasm of the people has never been seconded by the 
state ; and the great works successively produced these 
last fifty years, which have rescued the country from the 
stigma of incapacity, are hidden from / the public eye 
after the first ebuQition, rotting, forgotten, and neglected, 
till a new season, and a new subject, a cow with two 
heads, or an ass with three legs, obliterate the recollection 
of either. 

Within my own time, works of all classes of art, which, 
if collected in one gallery, would inevitably set British art 
in its true colour before the world, have been shewn and 
decayed. In fact, I am quite correct in stating, that 
in no two schools in Europe could an equal number 
of works be shown, with all their faults, containing so 
much genuine and native. excellence; and yet owing to 
our want of a local habitation, a native resting-place for 
the Elites of oin* productions, we have no decided cha- 
racter in Europe, and, till we have such gallery, we never 
can. Every illustrious foreigner goes away with con- 
tempt, on the whole, for the genius in England in the arts; 
when at this very instant there are works in cellars, or lost 
in the obscurity of private collections, which, if centrahzed 
in a National Gallery, wbuld place English art for ever on 
a basis of the proudest hope ; and prove, if such were her. 
productions in spite of her obstructions, what might rea- 
sonably be expected from a condition of liberal and annual 
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state support. It naturally occurs to every foreigner, 
what is the reason ? The reason is naturally found in 
the various influences of our social condition. To the 
various number of our influential societies, each acting 
on the other, and all combined, like Freemasons, to 
assist each other, in opposition rather to all independence 
of thought, or abstract principles of conduct, than in 
support of it. 

More or less all our societies connected with Taste or 
Art are confined in their views and narrow in their pre- 
judices connected with native genius. 

The basis of aU this, as far as art is concerned, is en- 
tirely owing to the art being thrown on the protection of 
individuals. 

You hear perpetually from those quarters, it is too large, 
top bold, too daring, for this country ! What country ? 
Britain ! the most daring, the most enterprising, the most 
heroic, the most persevering, the most wealthy, and the 
most powerful on earth. Good God ! are we to be grand 
in every thing and petty only in grand decoration ? 

One of the most distinguished Societies is called 
Dileitanti, It has done great things for classical dis- 
covery ; arid illustration must ever acknowledge its great 
obligation to its taste, its spirit, and its enterprise ; but 
unfortunately this exclusive dehght in the productions 
of the dead render minds on the whole callous to the real 
genius of the living. 

From this distinguished Society have emanated many 
of our patrons, embued deeply with enthusiasm for the 
works arid the principles of the ancients ; and yet, when 
their attention is called to modem art, they encourage it 
entirely in opposition to the present system of encourage- 
ment among the Greeks, which produced the very works 
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which excite the greatest veneration and rapture. The 
noblemen and gentlemen who proceed from this Society 
almost set their faces against any principle that will tend 
to place England on a level with Italy and Greeoe. 

From the Dilettanti Society proceeded a great propor- 
tion of the British Gallery Directors, and though all the 
noblemen subscribed with the greatest hberahty to that 
useful Institution, in order to supply the deficiency of the 
Academy regarding " high art," at their very first exhi- 
bition in 1806,* which was their very best, they gave 
s3maptoms at once of being utterly insensible to the true 
principle of public patronage — ^heartily sincere in wishing 
to advance the art, but betraying a lamentable igno- 
rance and insensibility to the nature of the encourage- 
ment required, and which among Greeks and Italians 
rewarded and stimulated the very men the directors held 
up to the British artist as examples. 

At that time I was constantly at the tables of the 
great, and often and often have I sighed in sorrow to 
bear the sanguine anticipations, the elegant delusions, 
and ingenious reasons used in defence of a system of a 
capricious trifling, well meant, and' with the best inten- 
tions, that I foresaw and foretold would end, and has 
ended, as far as high art is concerned, in utter failure. 

They began with premiums — an excellent system for 
the young — ^but I always strenuously advocated to Lord 
Mulgrave and Sir. George Beaumont, the leading men, 
premiums do, to help the youth, but commission and 
employment for the established. 

After a year or two, premiums got out of fashion, and 
then commissions came in with the Spring; and 1000 

* They were on the point of rejecthig Fuzeli s sublime " I^azar 
House.''— B. R. H. 
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guineas were actually givai to a man of great talent* 
to paint angels for Chelsea Hospital, in honour of the 
Duke, because all his life he had given great proof of 
genius for painting pigs ! As might be anticipated, com- 
missions ended with the Autumn ; and the next season a 
plan was started to buy only when fine things were found, 
and at last the novelty of this became a fatigue ; and 
not finding great geniuses starting up in succession, pre- 
miums, commissions, purchases, are all given up, as not 
being the right methods to elicit talents. 

I fear, and I fear iruly, this noble foundation, which 
has done so much good to British taste, by the exhibition 
of fine old works, is guided when it attempts to patronise 
living genius, more by a desire to afford amusement for 
the day, and the dinner, than any soHd hope to correct 
soundly, to advance legitimately, or develope powerfully, 
the energies of the British people. 

There has been no consistency of plan, no perseverance 
in any arrangement ; the most eminent artists have been 
disgusted and driven from its walls by the absolute 
fetuity of its course, where modem art was concerned ; 
and after 41 years, f " high art," which it was founded 
specifically to support, is by it utterly unsupported ; and 
those whom it helped when the novelty of youth was on 
them, entirely forgotten in their maturity, as if they had 
never existed ; or as if they had never been the wonders 
of an evening coterie of the high-bom, or the fashion of 
the season. 

All human institutions are of course liable to failure 
an.d to error ; but in alluding to the relative conniptions 
of the British Gallery and the Royal Academy, let us 

* V^^ard. t Written 1846. 
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make this distinction : the noble directors are actuated 
by the sincerest motives to do the good they profess to 
do, but are yet to be taught, that no reformation was 
ever accomplished but by consistency, courage, and per- 
severance ; whilst the Royal Academy is composed of 
professional men who know well what they are doing, 
and with great skill and tact take advantage of being 
placed in a situation for the best of all purposes, to turn 
it to their own predominance, except in the benevolent 
management of their funds; which is, as might be expected 
from men of moral honour, unexceptionable and most 
benevolent. 

Whatever errors the British Gallery have been guilty 
of, have proceeded from a perpetual change of plan, in 
hopes of discovering the right one; whereas the Academi- 
cians have never varied their plan, from conviction they 
have got it ; viz. the best method of keeping up their own 
monopoly at the expense of the people. 

Thus we have a Dilettanti Society exclusively devoted 
to what is classical — we have a British Gallery who love 
only what is little and new — and a Royal Academy more 
occupied with business than art, which in all institutions 
I fear is unavoidable. 

From the people^ and the people alone, must grand 
art spring ; let them be instructed and educated, and they 
must react on the privileged classes; and in a very few 
years, if the evidence before the Committee be spread, 
schools of design soundly estabhshed, and professors at 
the universities, art wiU begin to bud on a sohd foun- 
dation. 

Of the four elements of education, Aristotle* placed 

* IIoXiriKiy, H. y. 
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Design on a level with Grammar: at the Universities, 
where he is such ^n authority, why is he not followed ? 

The consequence of the influences of these powerful 
bodies, composed of the educated and the accomplished, 
has been pernicious in the extreme to living talent ; and 
the result, a National Gallery, which is a disgrace to the 
nation. Possessed of the Cartoons, it is too small to 
contain them; and with the ceiling of Whitehall, in 
execution the finest thing of Rubens' pencil, we have no 
room to move it to. In fact, the National Gallery is the 
climax of that system originated by the Academy, backed 
by the British Gallery, and kept ahve by the Dilettanti, — 
a system of petty private patronage and small works, to 
which ^ three would be extremely happy if this nation 
would compress their genius. 

It must be evident from the respective condition of the 
principal societies of art and science in this country, that 
there is a want of a new system and a higher power; and 
that power is the state, and the public bodies. But here 
again I cannot but feel alarm ; for our statesmen leave 
College with so httle instruction in art, and their minds 
are so influenced by the habits of office, they would not 
turn for guidance to those in whose sincerity they might 
depend for advice, but to the authorities of art ; and let 
what will be the soundness of principle which influences 
the decision of others, a sneer from an authority in art 
would throw distrust where ought to be confidence, and 
disbehef where should exist implicit conviction. 

Though I am perfectly convinced this country will 
ultimately triumph over all her obstructions, yet the first 
step is the discovery what these obstructions are. If 
ignorance were the greatest, ignorance is easily remedied 
by instruction ; but besides ignorance, there is mistaken 
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zeal, and misplaoed veneration. W6 ore in the same 
condition Horace describes the Bomans to be, when every 
thing foreign was scrambled for, and became an absolute 
infatuation. In his time, picture-dealing and statue- 
making were complete trades, as they are now ; and the 
consequences were similar on the genius of the Romans. 

West, in his excellent letter to the Northern Sodety 
of Fine Arts, many years ago, admirably says, — " Your 
zeal in cherishing the fine arts, the protection you offer 
them, are highly honourable to you : London and Bath 
have already institutions, and the accession of your pre- 
sent undertaking reasonably induces the hope that your 
joint example may be followed by every city in the United 
Kingdom. 

" Had such a spirit been sooner awakened, had patro- 
nage in the higher departments of art been more early 
extended to ingenious youths, to the many of distin- 
guished talents, whose ardour of study and whose abili- 
ties I have witnessed, passing before me for full half a 
century, England would by this time have possessed 
men as eminent in historical painting as she now boasts 
in portrait, in the useful arts, in science and philosophy ; 
in all which her attainments sq conspicuously exalt her 
above all other nations." 

In allusion to early habits of seeing works of native 
talent, he proceeds to say: " They were the causes why 
whole communities, both in Greece and Italy, became 
emulous to cherish fine art among them. For their por- 
ticoes, their temples, their churches, palaces and dwell- 
ings, were the rich repositories of great works, and 
perpetually before the eyes of youth of all ranks. 

" It is in no shght degree to be attributed to the wani; 
in this country of rooms and galleries filled with the pro- 
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dnctions of its own living >and native genius, that the 
love for the arts, and their consequent growth, Ims been 
retarded among ns; and it is no less owing (I should say 
entirely, entirely owing) to such galleries having been 
filled and adorned with the productions of pencils che- 
rished in other nations, that the now senior portion of 
men of taste in the opulent classes of England have 
imbibed from their infancy a predilection for the works 
oi foreign schools. 

" No man, I assert,'' (says West,) in which I most 
heartily join him, " can place a higher value on the real 
works of the great masters of all schools, or hold their 
(sacred) names in higher respect, than myself, nor is there 
any one who would nMire earnestly desire to see their 
treasures in the cabinet of our gentlemen and our nobles. 
But when spurious productions are imposed on the 
liberal purchaser, to the exclusion and contempt of real 
living merit, one is at a loss which to condemn most — 
the knavery or the folly. 

" Had the communities of Greece, Italy, and Flanders, 
neglected to cherish the early progress of Uving talents, 
we should never have seeji the splendid works which have 
immortalized at once the countries in which they were 
executed, the people who patronized and the artists who 
patronized them." 

He then hopes that drawing will become a part of 
general education, which will give to such as embrace the 
mechanic arts a superior skill and taste in all they do, 
and all they do will be more improving to the people. 

" The influence of taste, thus early engrafted, and ex- 
tending itself to all branches of manufacture, will meet 
the higher and more wealthy orders, whose accomplished 
minds will feel and relish the increase of elegance diffused 
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over their domestic retirements. For never have, and 
never will, the arts take root in any country, until the 
people in that country generally feel and understand the 
constitutional excellence and refinement of domestic com- 
forts which they spread around them. 

" Had the patronage of those countries where they have 
been principally cherished rested solely with the leaders 
and conquerors, or with the popes and princes, had not it 
been accomphshed by that which flowed from numerous 
individuals of rank and wealth, neither the porticoes, the 
temples, the churches, nor the palaces and galleries of 
those countries would ever have been so superbly filled 
as they were, nor could those collections have been made 
from thence which have filled so many cabinets and gal- 
leries elsewhere. 

" The patronage then so generally dispersed was directed 
to the protection of living genius, and they by whom it 
was dispersed sought to form no other collections than 
the works of native and Kving masters. 

" This is the true basis of national eminence in the 
arts ; on any other ground there can be no such thing as 
patronage; nothing else is worthy of the name. The 
encouragement, therefore, extended to the genius of a 
single living artist, though it may produce but one ori- 
ginal work, adds more to the celebrity of a people, and is 
a higher proof of true patriotic ardour, and a generous love 
for the progress of art, than all the collections that ever 
were made from the productions of other countries, and 
all the expenditure that ever was made in making them. 

" I know no people," concludes this venerable old 
man, in which I heartily concur, " I know no people 
since the Greeks, who have indicated a higher promise to 
equal them than the British nation. But this can only 
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take place when the whole mass of the people shall be 
awake to the usefulness of the arts, and the splendour 
they confer ; and that every province would then afford 
the means of cherishing them by exhibition and patro- 
nage, with the same pride the Greeks filled their temples, 
or the Italians their churches, with works whose fame 
is now fixed for ever." 

This admirable letter was written by West in his old 
age, and the principles laid down in it are an honour to 
his heart, and to his understanding and soundness of 
view. He was a shrewd, sagacious, well informed, but 
ill educated man ; mild, communicative, and affectionate. 
His most celebrated works are Wolfe, and La Hogue, in 
which he destroyed for ever the absurd prejudice that 
modem subjects are incapable of being painted on great 
principles ; as if the lines of composition could not be 
illustrated by coats and waistcoats, as well as by togas or 
tunics. 

In these immortal works he has added to the art of 
the world. 

Of his larger and Scriptural works I am not an 
admirer ; he had no feehng for expression or colour ; his 
drawing was meagre, and his forms without elevation ; 
the absurdity of placing him next in rank to the Caracci, 
with such geniuses as Rubens, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
and Murillo intervening, not to mention Domenichino, 
Guido and Caravaggio, is too absurd to refute. 

Posterity must rank him as one of the machinisti, 
and surely not so high as Luca Giordano, Pietro da 
Cortona, or Lanfranco. I question if the French would 
place him before Le Sueur or Le Brun, and surely we 
will not place Poissin after him. 

When Canova was here, after discussing his merits, I 
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said, " At least he composes well :'' to which he replied, 
" H ne compose pas, — il met des figures en groapes." 
This was an exquisite distinction. 

To West's immortal honour, he felt at once the Elgin 
Marbles (a passport to immortality), and would hear of 
nothing that tended to negative their inherent divinity. 

You will perceive by this letter, that West asserts 
forming collections of foreign productions is not patronage 
of native art. 

The productions of other schools should never be 
acquired for any other purpose than as examples; when 
Enough for that purpose is acquired, the patronage of 
the country should then be devoted to reward and stimu- 
late the hving. 

The genius of the time should always get the patro- 
nage of the time. 

Cimabue had as much patronage as Raffaelle ; had the 
authorities when Cimabue lived, waited and let him die, 
because he was not a Raffaelle, Raffaelle himseK would 
hardly have gone much further ; for Raffaelle only com- 
pleted what Cimabue, Giotto, and Massaccio, had begun. 

It appears to me no country was ever great, or ever will 
be, where native art was not the prime object of king, 
nobility, and people. This is a truism which ought to 
be cut in letters of gold in every school of art in Europe. 

The Egyptians and the Greeks had no productions of 
other nations to instruct or impede them. 

To adorn their own houses, their own palaces, and 
their own temples, they represented their own actions, 
and employed their own artists ; and the consequence is, 
they rank higher than the Romans, who did not do so ; 
who did, what we are doing, preferred foreign works, 
foreign artists, and foreign subjects. 
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When people have a passion for any object, mountains 
are trifles ; but when they are urged to do any thing 
because it is only a duty, I am afraid trifles become 
mountains. 

It is extraordinary what ingenuity, what absurd truisms, 
what inconsistencies, are put forth always in England, to 
prevent alteration: let a thing be ever so open to ridicule, 
ever so open to refutation, ever so palpably absurd, if it 
has been established, if law has sanctioned it, if prejudice 
defends it, if tune protects it, a thousand swords will leap 
from their scabbards to defend it, from acknowledged, 
visible, irrefutable improvement ! No, it must not be ; 
any thing is better than change; any certain inconve- 
nience, if time has protected it, is better than any posi- 
tive good, if it be new. 

In a most useful pubhcation, " The Penny Magazine," 
my evidence was honoured by quotation, in favour of an 
annual grant for historical painting. 

" But," says the writer, " if our national character 
precludes the hope of historical painting being generally 
encouraged for the ornament of our churches, so our 
government pohty seems to shut out the hope of annual 
grant. 

" Yet," he continiues, " something should be done 
nationally : it seems reasonable that our public buUdings 
should be suitably adorned." 

Why, let me ask the able writer, is £300 a year to be 
granted to the Irish Academy in the estimates, and any 
grant to be considered inconsistent with the same polity, 
for native high art, when the writer says public buildings 
ought to be adorned ? and yet he says the only plan for 
adorning them, viz. government vote, is inconsistent with 
our government pohty ! 



N" 
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Our New Houses of Parliament afford a fine field for 
the encouragement of English historical painting. This 
is the opinion of many witnesses, especially Professor 
Waagen, of Berlin. He says : " The construction of New 
Houses of Parhament would afford a fine opportunity." 

There is no doubt of it ; and if it be not done, and 
done entirely by Britons, it will be such a stain, too deep 
in the presence of enlightened Europe ever to be effaced. 

But how can it be done, if not done by government 
grant ? Does not the able writer see the contradiction, 
of first sayiQg a certain thing ought to be done, and then 
affirming the only way to accomplish it is inconsistent 
with our polity ? 

Every thing seems consistent with our government 
pohty, but art. When I look over the estimates for thirty 
years, and read the milHons spent ; when I see £20,000 
for the Townley Marbles, £35,000 for the Elgin, £58,000 
for the Angerstein's, £19,000 for the Phigaleian marbles, 
£11,000 for two Correggios, £3,000 for another, £9,000 
for Hamlet.^Titiany, £7,000 for a MuriUo, and £3,000 
for a Rubens, and then think of the general consternation 
of the authorities, the hysterical terror which seizes the 
poor beggarly Enghsh government, without a guinea in 
the Treasury, or a people to pay one, at the bare idea of 
a humble thousand or two annually, for that species of art 
on which all other art hinges, and which never was in any 
country developed without it, it is really lamentable! But, 
say they, poverty is a necessary stimulus to genius! 
Beheve me, competence is a much better one. This beau- 
tiful doctrine was maintained in an able article in the 
Westminster Review some years since: I will examine its 
pretensions to behef. 

There is no bitterer enemy to a pursuit, than the man 
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who has failed in it : for he carries into his enmity suffi- 
cient knowledge to mislead the ignorant, and sufficient 
malice to gratify the baffied ; and however painfcd it may 
be to acknowledge the truth, disappointed artists in 
general do their best to prevent the success of others, 
however beneficial that success might be, when they 
themselves have failed for want of talent or want of 
application. 

" There is a notion afloat," says the writer, " that genius 
is the child of patronage." What man of talent ever 
asserted such absurdity ? Genius is the gift of God ; but 
the degree to which this genius can develope itself in 
painting or sculpture depends of course on the opportu- 
nity given it by patronage; because high art requires 
space and opportunity, though great genius will not be 
impeded from proving its existence by the want of either 
the one or the other ; the germ will exist, but not shew 
itself to the same extent as when it has room for its 
display. 

He proceeds to say, " there is a supposition afloat, that 
a vote of money is requisite for the encouragement of 
historical painting. Now, if this be true, *tis pity ; if not 
true, pernicious : at all events, it teaches artists cannot 
attain eminence for want of something extrinsic and 
beyond themselves, or their unaided powers — that it is 
hopeless to strive, and therefore wise to yield the con- 
test — ^that they should pray to Jupiter, instead of putting 
their shoulder to the wheel." 

The supposition, that money is the sinews of art as 
well as of war, does not teach the artist he cannot do all 
he ought as a great painter — ^that he cannot execute 
works to rank with the Vatican or the Parthenon, unless 
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a Vatican or Parthenon be given him by patronage to 
adom. 

The painter in England does not, and never has 
prayed to Jupiter, without putting his shoulder to the 
wheel ; but he has all along been putting his shoulder 
to the wheel most lustily ; and he complains, that after 
having rolled his load to the brink of the hill, Jupiter 
wovCt smile, in spite of his having prayed heartily for 
seventy years, and fasted often; and thus, from mere 
exhaustion, he is obliged to let his load go again, and 
roll to the bottom. 

" Who patronized WiUde," says the critic, in his 
minority of genius, when he ate his hasty meal in the 
back settlements of the Slaughter Coffee-house ?" Who ? 
I reply — Lord Mansfield ; and but for Lord Mansfield's 
commission, the picture of the " Village Pohticians," 
which foxmded our domestic style, would, perhaps, never 
have been painted ; for at the time Wilkie received it, 
what was he doing ? Why, painting foxy portraits for 
bread and cheese ! And what had he undertaken to do? 
Why, to copy Barry's pictures at the Adelphi for bread 
and cheese ! Wilkie is an unfortunate example : for if 
there ever were a man whose genius was developed by 
patronage, it is Wilkie, who would have painted any 
thing, or that thing only where most patronage would 
have ensued. " Who fostered the feebleness of Martin?" 
says the critic again. Who ? — ^Why, Mr. Henry Hope, 
the Duke of Buckingham, &c.; and because nobody now 
steps forward to fcster Martin, Martin has ceased to paint 
at one time, and has taken to engrave his own previous 
paintings, simply because his engravings are more fostered 
than his pictures. So much for Martin and Wilkie, as 
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examples of the benefit of not being patronized, to prove 
the principles of our critic in the " Westminster !" 

" How could patronage," says he again, " produce a 
" Peter Martyr," or " Paul at Athens ?" This is but half 
stating the question. Genius must exist, patronage can't 
create it ; but genius may exist, and die without full 
development for want of patronage. This is the fair 
statement of the question. The " Peter Martjrr" and 
" Paul at Athens" could not have been produced by the 
most splendid patronage, if Titian and i^Raffaelle had not 
been adequate to the opportunity given ; but we know 
they were neither produced without positive order — that 
is, patronage, a promise of an adequate reward for the 
thing painted. 

" Why not patronize poetry ?" he adds. Have not the 
most splendid poets been patronized ? Was not Milton ? 
Dr. Johnson speaks of the great sale of " Paradise Lost," 
though his immediate purchase money was a trifle. 

The fact is, the genius and the patron must exist 
together ; and they have always existed together in all 
the great eras of art. When patrons exist without genius, 
then patronage produces what Louis XIV. produced; but 
when they exist together^ then patronage brings forth 
what Pericles and Phidias produced — Juhus and Michael 
Angelo — ^Leo and RaflFaello — Charles the Fifth and Titian. 

" To begin with the beginning," says the critic, " Phi- 
dias was a great sculptor because Pericles was a great 
patron ; whereas," he adds, " Phidias had as much to do 
with developing the mind of Pericles as Pericles had 
[ with Phidias." And then, he talks of the marbles of the 

Pantheon, and that the Olympian Jupiter was produced 
before he was patronized by Pericles; and then he 
asks triumphantly, " what had Pericles to do with the 
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development of his mind?" He says also, " the Medici 
had nothing to do with the development of Da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaello." In the first place, Peri- 
cles made Phidias director-general of all pubhc works of 
art. This was something. In the next place, he em- 
ployed him to adorn the Parthenon (and not the Pan- 
theon — (oh, learned Theban!) in the Acropohs. Would 
the gSnius of Phidias have been so developed, if this 
appointment had not been given ? — Should we have had 
the Elgin marbles ! In the next place, unfortunately for 
our critic, Phidias did not execute the Jupiter until he 
was banished to Olympia, and at the request of the 
authorities or patrons he executed that work ; and he was 
banished, after he had been patronized by Pericles and 
the Parthenon was finished ! 

With respect to the Italians, was not Michael Angelo 
brought up from a child in the school Lorenzo had esta- 
bhshed ? — did he not mix with all the great men of the 
time, Politiano, Bembo, and others, at Lorenzo's table? — 
was he not able, from being placed above necessity by 
Lorenzo's magnificence and patronage, to devote himself 
exclusively to high art ? Were not the Gates of Ghiberti, 
the works of Cimabue, of DonateUo, Giotto, Da Vinci, 
and Raffaello, the result of patronage animating and 
rewarding their genius ? Did not the " CapeUa Sistina" 
proceed entirely from Juhus the Second's positive orders ? 
Did not Michael Angelo refuse, and beg, and pray, to 
be excused, because he was a sculptor, and not a painter? 
— and did he not begin and obey his patron against his 
own wiU, and succeed to his own astonishment, and 
then proved, because he found, in consequence of being 
employed, he possessed a power he did not know he had? 
There never was a more complete thunderbolt of refuta- 
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tion to the critic's theory than Michael Angelo, because 
he is the greatest of all geniuses ; and yet, but for pa- 
tronage, and patronage alone, we should never have had 
the works which even give him the greatest claun to 
being called one ! 

His assertion, too, that the richest artists have been 
isolated men — that he could tell of Greeks and Italians 
who had died in beggary, is equally absurd. The ques- 
tion stands thus:— Were those who died in beggary 
greater men than those who died rich? — did the art owe 
more to the former than to the latter ? — are the beggars 
in art the men who are the most illustrious names in it ? 
No, no, certainly not : the greatest artists have all been 
the richest; Phidias, Alcamenes, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, 
as sculptors — ^Polygnotos, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Pamphilus, 
and ApeUes, as painters, were all rich, well patronized, 
and independent in circumstajices.* Pamphilus took no 
pupil under a talent : — " docuit neminem minoris ta- 
lento," says Pliny, Ub. 35. These were Greeks. Among 
the modems, Cimabue, Donatello, Ghiberti, Michael An- 
gelo, RaflFaello, Titian, JuUo Romano, Paolo Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Rubens, Vandyke, Claude, were all rich ; Da 
Vinci would have been rich, but was too capricious ; 
Guido and Parmegiano were rich, but gambled. In 
short, the greatest artists have always been the best 
patronized throughout the world, no doubt of it : in this 
I defy refutation. 

In taking up Enghsh art, the critic does not inake the 
distinction of the portrait-painter from the other painters ; 
and because Reynolds died worth £70,000, and Law- 
rence sometimes made £8,000, a-year, he infers, there is 
no want of patronage, in the enlarged sense ; whereas, the 
reverse is the fact : there is no patronage for high art ; 
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nor will there be, till the authorities in England do as 
the authorities did in Egypt, Greece, and Italy; and 
nothing but the most malignant and mischievous spirit 
ean animate any man who comes . forth, at this critical 
moment, to do his best to nip the budding conviction, 
which is daQy gaining ground in the minds of the rich 
and the powerful, that a fair opportunity has never yet 
been given to the English historical painter, and who are 
willing to give him that opportunity, as soon as it can 
be brought to bear. ^^.^ / ,, / 

N, Every one who has seen Sir A. Hume's modid will 
and must admit, Proctor was a man of great genius : — 
he gained both prizes for sculpture and painting. Well, 
for a long time Mr. West never heard of Proctor ; he 
inquired for him, and found him living in a garret in 
Clare Market, on one roll a-day, and drinking at the 
pump ! This is a fact. Affected at this condition, Mr. 
West applied for, and got for him his allowance to go to 
Italy, to which he was entitled, in consequence of his 
getting the medal. Mr. West invited him to dine, and 
communicated his good fortune : Proctor, too much af- 
fected, died from the over-excitement sudden success had 
made on a frame exhausted from suffering ! 

According to our critic, this was the true patronage — 
nothing like your roll and water to produce great works. 
Barry lived in filth, Protogenes eat lupins, and Proctor a 
penny roll. Raffaelle lived like a prince, Rubens hke a 
king, Michael Angelo in comfort, and Titian luxuriously : 
does our critic think your penny roU would have made 
those heroes produce greater works than they have pro- 
duced? 

We heard a patron say once, '* Good prices were bad 
things j Milton had but ten pounds for ' Paradise Lost' !" 
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The question is, ought Milton to have had no more? This 
is a fine theory for a person who pays — ^but not very 
agreeable to him who is to be paid. Would Milton have 
produced " Parq^se Lost," if he had been harassed by 
bailiffs, tortured by want, or been forced to live on a roll 
and go to a pump ? — ^No, no ; Milton knew better — ^he 
had no objection to a tasty ragout, and burst forth once, 
with *' Gad a mercy, Betty !'' when his wife (as cook) had 
pleased his palate ! 

All the nonsense about the poverty of genius i3 cant. 
Poverty never helped any man's powers, painter or poet. 
Many painters, and poets too, have done great things in 
spite of poverty: but would they not have painted better, 
have written better, and conceived with more fertihty, 
had they not been poor ? Let our critic try the roU for a 
month, and then write another article for the " West- 
minster." I'll be bound to find symptoms of the water 
system in the first ten lines, instead of the vinegar now 
apparent. 

Here it is where I can, without apparent intrusion, 
bear testimony to the public spirit of the distinguished 
town of Liverpool ; here it is I ought to declare, that 
Liverpool is the only distinguished town since the Refor- 
mation which has had the moral courage to employ native 
historical pmnters, on the true, thorough-bred principles of 
patronage, which produced such glorious results in Italy 
and Greece ! 

This is the way to produce a school of high art, native 
high art ;— -this is the way to answer the sneers of Win- 
kleman and Du Bos : and when the glory and fame which 
wiU accrue to Liverpool shall have spread all over the world, 
for such a sound public basis of proceeding, other distin- 
guished towns will and must follow such an example ; and the 
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genius of the country, having evidence that competence 
and not ruin will be the reward for ardour and industry, 
will devote its energies to deserve similar rewards, and 
come out of the world with a power of which there is 
no seeing the vast result, on wealth, taste, and manu- 
factures. Such was the opinion (rf one whose name is 
synonjrmous in every city in Europe, with elegant accom- 
plishment, refined taste, beauty of diction, and occasional 
depth of thinking. His, literature and his love of art 
have cpst a halo round the name of Liverpool, which is 
felt in conjunction with its commercial power, in every 
part of tte world.; its taste for elegant embellishment and 
accomplished Uterature, can never die, while each succes- 
sive geaeration pronounces with respect and gratitude the 
name of Roscoe, the father of its accomplishments and its 
taste. 

While Roscoe is remeanbered, Liverpool has a respect 
to keep up: and when will he be forgotten? Never, while 
the world takes an interest in the memory of the Medici 
Princes of Florence. 

His interest was as great for the refinement of the 
mechanic as the gentleman ; {or the humble as well as 
for the high-bom. Of the importance oi art to a ^eat 
country, in one of the most beautiful discourses ever 
written, at the opening of the institution, Roscoe con- 
cludes (page 53)-^- 

" Nor are the arts connected with design — as painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, to be considered as drawbacks, 
or as the accumulation of niational wealth, or as useless 
dependents upon the bounty of a country. 

'' On the contrary, wherever they have been encouraged, 
they have contributed in an eminent degree not only to 
honour but to enrich the state. How shall we estimate 
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the influx of wealth into the cities of Italy in the sixteenth 
century, or into Holland and the Low Countries, in the 
seventeenth, as a compensation for those works of arts, 
which, thought highly of on their first appearance, have 
contiaued to increase in value to the present day, and 
form at this time no inconsiderable portion of the riches 
of Europe? See the productions of their artists sought' 
after by the principal sovereigns and most distinguished 
characters of the times, and ask whether the remuneration 
conferred on their labour was exceeded by the profits 
obtained by single and individual exertions in any other 
department. 

" If it be conceded that the person who can produce 
an article of the greatest value from the least material, 

who can compete with the painter ? 

* * * ^ « 

" I trust, then, it will be clearly understood, that it is not 
as a matter of pleasure and gratification merely, as objects 
of luxury, I recommend the arts. My purpose is to show, 
when they are discouraged, no country must expect its 
full advantages, even in a lucrative point of view, much 
less arrive at a high degree of civilization and prosperity, 
and to signalize itself in the annals of mankind : whoever 
has attended in the shghtest degree to the subject, must 
acknow:ledge how intimately the improvements in our 
manufactures have kept pace with the proficiencies made 
in the arts of design, so as to give a manifest superiority 
in this respect over the rest of the world." 

At that time, 1817, this assertion was correct, but not 
so now, my friends ; the French are as decidedly superior 
in design for manufacture to us, as we are to them in 
excellence of material : and why is this ? 

From the prodigious effects of the great school of 
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design founded by Napoleon at Lyons, under the advice 
of David, for mechanics^ and the-principle of which was, 
that the designer for manufacture must be educated like 
the designer for high art. 

There*8 the great secret for French superiority (for a 
time), and till we imitate them superior they must be. 

The report of the Conmodttee contains a fund of useful 
knowledge as to the connection of art and manufacture. 
It has sold more than any subject, however politically 
exciting; and it has worked its way silently but irre- 
sistibly ; and to impress all classes with the importance in 
every calling in life, of the art of design, let me entreat 
you all, mechanic or artist, at home or abroad, to keep 
this in view ; — ^that the figure in design for manufacture 
is the basis. Begin with hands and feet and heads, — 
first the bones — then the muscles — ^then the antique — 
and after drawing these well in proper positions, draw 
them in difficult positions. 

Above all, after your day ■ s labour, draw what you have 
done from recollection. Reynolds advised sketching in 
the streets ; with deference, I prefer keeping what you 
observe in your imagination, till at last nothing escapes. 

After having gone through the figure in this way, till 
you are perfect, begin to paint in light and shade ; — ^but 
never use a cold colour, never accustom your eye to a 
cold or hot colour ; take a warm tint. 

At first, remember, no tricks : plain, honest solid pamting 
from beginning to end. 

When you paint in light and shade with ease begin to 
colour ; never copy ; take nature, be simple, and above aU 
clean. 

The more you practice the more you will value this 
advice. 
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The great masters, Raffaelle^ Rubens, Julio Romano, 
always drew in their works in correct outlines. The 
Venetians massed in their compositions. If you can 
draw, I prefer the latter plan ; for an outline is seldom 
got rid of, and nothing is so offensive. 

At first do not perplex yoursdf with extensive compo- 
sitions, and never lose your patience ; whatever may be 
your repeated failures, depend on it patience in the pur- 
suit of excellence is the next quaUty to genius. 

As Napoleon said of the word '* impossible," so I say 
of impatience in art ; it is not known in the language. 

I am afraid exhibitions are the- bane of excellence ; 
could all exhibitions be shut up for five years, and every 
British artist be forced by act of parliament to draw and 
dissect, do not you imagiue improvement would be 
visible ? As this cannot be enforced without danger to 
the state, on such a genus irritabUe — suppose one resolved 
to make full use of his hours not devoted to subsistence, 
would not those correctnesses be then added, so much 
wanted in British productions ? 

In the course of time they must and they will be 
added ; the sooner the better, and the sooner you are all 
convinced of their propriety, the sooner will the necessary 
improvement take place. 

1 am quite convinced of the ultimate triumph of art in 
Britain : as taste spreads, the conviction will take root, 
that patronage of native talent is the only true patronage; 
and as it was the leading code of the ancients, so it must 
be of the modems, if they wish to equal or outstrip the 
great who have gone before. 

Southey said to me twenty-five years ago, that it took 
one man's life to get a principle acknowledged ; another 
to get it acted on. 
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I have lived to see the great object of all our struggles 
began — state employment — acknowledged to be neces- 
sary. West, Reynolds, Barry, Opie, Flaxman, all ad- 
vanced it a degree ; but none were so uncompromising 
as myself; none were so reckless of his interest, or so 
careless of offending his highest friends, where the honour 
of the art was concerned: therefore I have a right to 
rejoice, when I see those principles acknowledged and 
about to be enforced, which must shortly put to the t^st 
the genius of Britain, and in the face of Europe prove its 
importance or its conscious power^ 
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Gentlemen, 

An able writer in a distinguished 
periodical* asserts, that " high art \& foolishly held up as 
containing the excellence of art/* And does it not? does 
not that style in its essence which contains the finest and 
most voluptuous forms of women, the grandest and most 
heroic forms of men, each beautiful in the abstract, com- 
bined so skilfully as to excite associations in the mind 
of the spectator, by expression of feature and action of 
figure, the very associations of the great characters cde- 
brated in the most interesting moment of a remarkable 
event ? Does not a style that does this, that has always 
done this in its perfection, contain the supreme excellence 
of art ? Surely, he who denies this is prejudiced in his 
perceptions. 

In the first place, what are the powers erf mind requi- 
site ? what is the knowledge in science, the originality of 
genius, necessary to do this ? will you put the power to 
catch the most pleasing expression of a sitt^'s fiace, and 
transfer it, which must be seen before it can be done, 
and there's an end of invention ? — ^will you put the geniua 

*• Blackwood. 
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required to develope the vulgar passions, to paint land- 
scape even in the poetical sea-views, animals, or still life, 
in comparison with the powers required to imagine great 
characters that are parsed, to identify heroic actions that 
are immortal, or to abstract principles, moral, metaphy- 
sical; or religious, that regulate the hberties or destinies 
of nations ? 

The mere language in high art is abstractive. To fit 
men and animals, the instruments of the painter and 
sculptor, for his use, is an eflFort of deduction : to clear the 
accidental from the essential requires perspicuity of rea^ 
soning powers, and the capacity to go back to the first 
principles of things. 

This is the language of the epic, and though in the 
dramatic and historic the great artist descends to the 
individual, yet even here, knowing the essence of the spe- 
cies, even here he retains only the abstract of the set to 
which the individual belongs, and rejects with keen eye, 
unerring and decided conviction, the useless and the 
superabundant. 

Therefore, never suffer any sophistry to lead you astray 
from your loyal duty to high art ; let each man be great 
in his way-— excellence in all styles is delightful ; but it is 
not, it cannot be too much to say, that even when the 
intellectual process of merely preparing an historical 
picture is considered, in conjunction with the still farther 
effort to complete it, surely when completed in its per- 
fection individually, or taken as part of a series, it must 
not be called hyperboUcal to say it contains the excel- 
lence of art. 

I have proved to you that knowledge of the human 
figure is the basis of all other knowledge in art ; and the 
power of drawing it the basis of the power of drawing 
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every thing else: now as deep knowledge of the con- 
struction is the basis of comprehending its motions and 
its actions, and as no other style requires this knowledge 
and this power to the same degree, it follows that all 
other styles will depend for tiieir degree of excellence in 
great measure on a greater or less degree of excellence 
developed in the highest species of painting. 

So much scieace extensively applicable to ojther pur- 
suits is involved in its excellence, that those pursuits, viz. 
design in m^-nufacture, &c. will always be in an inferioi^ 
condition in that country where the manufactures have 
not *' high art" in a sound condition to look up to as a 
guide. 

We are inferior to the French and Italians of 1500 ; 
to tlie Greeks beyond all conception, and even to the 
Egyptians, in our design, in every species of manufac- 
ture—Why? Because our pursuits in art are low; 
because we do not cherish that s^e as a nation which 
is the base of excellence in those departments ; and be- 
cause such vmters as the one alluded to strive not to 
raise the taste, but to keep it on a par with the self-love, 
vanity, trading propensities, and cold-blooded heartless- 
ness of the sneerers. 

* There are some men who have that hateful propen- 
sity to sneer at all which the world holds high, sacred, 
or beautiful ; not with the view of dissipating doubt, or 
giving the delightful comfort of conviction, but to excite 
mysterious belief of their own capacity, to cloke their own 
envy, to chuckle if they can confuse, and revel if they can 
chill the feelings. According to them love is nothing but 
lust — rehgion nothing but delusion 4 all high views are 

* Extract from my letter on the Elgin Marble question, 1816. See 
Examiner and Champion, March 17th. 
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elevated notions, wild dreams, and distempered fancies ; 
no man leaves off from what they write but with the 
dark starts of a night-mare, a distaste for beaut^, a doubt 
of truth, an indifference towards virtue, and an appre-p 
hension about rehgion ; but most of all, a pang, and a 
deep one, at the mistake nature made at giving a por- 
tion of capacity to beings of such heartless propensities ; 
whose great dehght seems to be, to hit the prejudices, 
calculate on the envies, and touch the sympathies of the 
heartless, the pompous, and the bigotted. 

There is a great mistake abroad, viz. that the historical 
painters cry out for assistance, gifts, pensions ; nothing 
of the sort, they want employment, not charity. Surely, 
if the state can afford £10,000 to the Poles, £28,000 for 
the Euphrates expedition, £60,000 for a Niger expedi- 
tion, which failed, and £30,000 for an Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, which blinded all the old soldiers, and ended in 
ruin ; surely it is neither rebellious against duty, loyalty, or 
common sense, to say, English historical painting, which, 
in what we call the barbarous ages, was in full employ- 
ment, might at least in these ages of fashion, taste, and 
annuals — ^Enghsh high art, which is celebrated thoughout 
Europe for its desperate struggles, deserves at least to 
share a little, a sprinkle from the sea of public expen- 
diture. 

" Governments," says the able writer I reply to, " con- 
tract with every individual for common labour, and com- 
mon talent, because in a general way they have no right 
to expect more. But superior talents, and more than 
common talents, produce greater benefits to the public 
than they expected when their services were contracted 
for; it is manifestly to the common interest that the 
overplus of talent should be considered as entitUng the 
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possessor to an additional claim ; and if such claim be 
not admitted, there is not that due encouragement to 
stimulate gifted persons to extraordinary exertions from 
which the general good is so much advanced. 

" Surely/' says he, *' it is neither Uberal or just to re- 
ceive a great deal, and make a very small return, because 
there exists no law to compel you to make a greater." 

Then Ihe reply is, — ^Is every class to be remunerated 
by the state? Is the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
speculator of eveiy species, to put forth schemes for the 
pubUc good (that is the pretence), and then come upon 
the state if they are unfortunate ? I will bring the high- 
minded banker,, the disastrous breeder of racers for the 
honour of the blood ; the starving patentee, I will bring, 
says another, I will bring them ajl into court, we will learn 
where we are to begin and where to end ; we will get 
rid of a prejudice and estabUsh a principle, and will prove 
that the government has nothing whatever to do with the 
question, or that if they should interfere, there aire cases 
in every pursuit, and in every grade, which Avill as loudly 
call for aid in the name and for the honour of old Eng- 
land, as the miseries of the votaries of the pen and the 
pencil. 

In reply, the first writer admirably says, — " It should 
be recollected the unfortunate persons alluded to com- 
mence their speculations in which their own good alone 
is their object. But this is not the case where the advan- 
tages brought to the common stock are very gieat, yet 
consist not of marketable productions in a pecuniary point 
of view. 

" It is possible fo^ a man without any view or without 
any possibility of payment to make known inventions 
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of the greatest importance to human life. Philanthropy 
and a love of science alone may have been the motives ; 
yet in the productions of these inventions, and in bringmg 
them to bear, the personal interests of the individual may 
have been greatly neglected. Is the government just or 
wise in letting men of that class starve, thereby killing 
the sources of the greatest advantage to mankind P 

If to raise the moral feeling of a people, if to engender 
in them a love and a taste for the highest qualities that 
adorn and civilize mankind, be deserving reward, let no 
governments with narrow policy neglect them, whether 
painters or poets : and what can be said of poets is more 
immediately applicable to painters. Who will deny that Po- 
lygnotos, Phi^as, Zeuxis, Pamphilus, and Apelles, Michael 
Angelo, BaffaeUe^ Titian, and Correggio, by being given 
opportunities for the full display of their genius, did 
make Greece and Italy illustrious in fame? who will 
deny that the concourse of strangers to visit the trea^ 
sures they produced did not repay their country for the 
expenditure of their governments tenfold? Surely the 
conclusion is indisputable. 

The question then is, who composes in all countries 
the government ? A class generally the best educated, 
the most independent, and highest bom. This, then, 
composes the tribunal who decide on the merits of indi- 
viduals, and the value of their propositions ; who in fact 
controul and disburse the people's treasure under parUa- 
ment, and distribute its superfluous income in works pf 
taste, embelHshment, and high feeling, which in all coun- 
tries have tended to abstract the mind from sensual grati- 
fications, and raised the standard of a people's sources of 
innocent pleasure. 
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This is a verjr important duty, and no duty has been 
so shamefully neglected, or so infamously trifled with as 
this, in Britain. 

This is now become so palpable by our painful failure 
at Charing Cross, that more than one noble lord has said 
to me, there is no subject in which both Houses are so 
much abroad about as the arts ; they do not understand 
the subject. 

Of whom is this said? Of men refined to a pitch of 
pain — ^the most gallant, the most spirited, the best edu- 
cated men in Europe ! 

Tell me a battle where their blood has not been shed 
with the recklessness of the commonest private? tell me 
a danger they have not shared, a charity they have not 
assisted, a private suffering they do not alleviate, or a 
virtuous wish of any father they do not aid. Every body 
talks of their wealth, their poww, their faults, their vices, 
but nobody talks of their sorrows or their virtues : believe 
me, I have seen the same agony, the same distraction, 
the same despair over a dying child, as amongst the hum- 
blest of ourselves, Believe me, a philosopher can trace 
the hand of the Almighty to recal and correct them, in 
their class, amidst their enjoyments, and their happiness, 
and their splendour, as over the rest of his creatures ; and 
though they have their vices and their foUies, like all 
human beings, I have, seen, and can bear testimony, to 
the tenderest parental affection, the most respectful filial 
obedience, and the most refined domestic fidelity and 
happiness, as in the most tender and most d(»nestic of 
the middle class. 

And these are the refined people ! and this is the de- 
lightful class, who, with a few exceptions, are infants in 
perceiving the moral power of grand art ! What is the 

VOL. II. K 
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cause of this P A neglect in their education. I tell them 
now, what I told them thirty years ago on the Elgin 
Marble contest, and which made them so very half angry 
with me ever since, — ^but I have set my life upon a cast, 
and I will bear the hazard of the die, — ^I tell them 
again, they grow up and issue out to their respective 
public duties in life insensible to a feeling which has 
heightened the glory of the greatest men and most 
accomplished princes, and soon finding and appreciating 
a knowledge of design as a guide to the appreciation of 
beauty a necessary part of the education of a gentleman, — 
which they might have learnt bng since kom their 
favourite Aristotle, — ^they resign as they do their judg* 
ment to the accomplished connoisseur, or, what is a great 
deal worse, the sagacious academician. 

As governments must regulate the national expendi- 
ture on all objects in which they consider themselves 
justified to interfere for the national good, the first step 
should be to make themselves masters of the question 
in view; and the next the selection of the most competent 
persons to decide on the plan offered, and the persons 
to execute them, without regard to rank. Here comes 
knowledge as the basis, judgment as the guide, and taste 
for the selection ; but if no knowledge has been incul- 
cated, no judgment been matured, and no taste refined 
in the education of those who form the tribunal, how is 
the nation to be benefitted by the result ? 

Not long ago, a youth of rank, who may one (ky 
perhaps form one of some future committee, saw in my 
painting-room a fine etching of Baffaelle's Ananias. 
What is that ? was the question. The death of Ananias ! 
By whom? — ^RaflEaelle. Where is it? At Hampton Court. 
It is part of a set executed for tapestry by order of Leo X. 
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left in Flanders, recommended to Charles I. by Rubens, 
who bought them, and they were bought in after by order 
of Cromwell at the royal sale, &c. 

At all this he was really pleased ; but had there been 
tutors at the Universities, aU this he would have known 
before he left College. 

Where an object of mere utihty is wanted, a break- 
water for a harbour for instance, and taste is out of the 
question, we rival the Romans : but in all public works 
which depend on genius and taste, we have hitherto been 
almost inferior to the Goths of Alaric or Attila. 

The writer alluded to at first, proceeds to say — *' We 
hate schemes ; for every one you propose twenty will 
arise ; but we repeat the suggestion we have given before, 
that nothing would so much improve the public taste 
and raise artists to the most^onourable condition, as the 
establishments of professorships of painting, sculpture^ 
and architecture at the Universities. 

" The chief advantages that we see in this is, that the 
youth of England who attain the highest education, 
would, at their most docile years, acquire a taste and a 
love of art, and consequently become judicious patrons. 
It would tend greatly to rescue them from lower or fri- 
volous pursuits, too often the resource of those who have 
nothing to do. 

" But," proceeds he, " we would invariably have the 
iproiessoTs Masters of Arts, a peculiar degree, on exami- 
nation, conferred on students ; a school of painting should 
be annexed, and design, in which lectures should be given, 
and the beauties of celebrated works pointed out, and the 
art practised by those who wished it." 

Even if nothing more, I add, is accomplished by the 
most disposed of our young men at College than drawing 
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the Jigure in common proportion, let them rest only on 
that, they will go to the state better able to appreciate 
excellence, more ahve to the beauty of form, and more 
fit to give advice on any public work^ than any who have 
issued from its walls for the last 200 years. 

Aristotle says, in the third Chapter of the 8th book of 
Politicks, as quoted by Mr. Hamilton in his Pamphlet on 
the Houses of Parhament^ wherein surely he does not 
spare the class he belongs to, — ^Aristotle says : — " All 
were taught ypafifiara or hterature, gymnastics and music, 
and many nyv ypaftKTjv, or the art of design, as being 
useful, and abundantly useful, to the purposes of life ; 
but mainly because it enables us to appreciate the 
respective merits of distinguished artists, and carries us 
to the contemplation of real beauty ; as letters," he adds> 
" which are the elements of calculation, terminate in the 
contemplation of truth." 

Again, CastiUgione, the friend of RafiSaelle, in his 
Cortigiano, says : " Before I undertake this, there is one 
thing I desire to speak of, which, because in my judg- 
ment it appears of importance, ought by no means to be 
omitted in the character of our perfect statesman, and that 
is, skill in drawing, and a competent knowledge in the 
very art of painting : nor think it strange that I require 
this skiQ in a statesman, which in these days is looked 
upon as mechanical, and little becoming a gentleman." 

These days were Eaffaelle's days. But Aristotle doea 
hot say so : he knew a school was established at Sicyon, 
of which Pamphilus was the great head, where the highest 
bom and best educated were instructed. The Greeks did 
not think it mechanical, they knew the power of design 
was a sixth sense, and enlarged the sphere and purity of 
human enjoyment ; cultivated the perception of beauty 
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and elevated the sensibility of the being to whom it had 
been gifted by God. 

I do not address these remarks to the people of Britain, 
because they are all convinced of the importance of design, 
and are gasping for information and for great works ; but 
to those most particularly, who, from the degrading blow 
the art received at the Reformation in Religion, and the 
degrading position of all historical painters since, have 
been taught to consider the art of no earthly service but 
to perpetuate the resemblance of themsel^ and their 
lovely famihes ; who hear nothing of it at College, think 
frivolously of it in after life, and upon the whole are more 
inclined than not to think meanly of artists, though they 
do more for art than any other class. 

The young men in high life talk of a man in such or 
such a street, who makes a devilish good likeness and 
cheap, as they would of Hoby the boot-maker, or Stultz, 
who cuts a coat. In a great measure this has been 
generated by the moral effect which the despotism of the 
Academy has engendered. Men in art are become so 
utterly timid, that young men of fashion and spirit, who 
shoot, hunt, and steeple chase, have a species of contempt 
for the timid, pale-faced aspirant for its honours, afraid 
even of the echo of their own walls, lest it might endanger 
their own election. Talk of the struggles of the historical 
painter ! here you have the consciousness of a great effort 
for the honour of your country — and are not condemned 
to make people not as they look in their best look, but as 
they wish God Almighty had made them. " My hair was 
not this colour at sixteen" said a venerable man of eighty- 
two. " I dare say not, sir." " I don't see any harm at 
being made fifteen years younger," said an aged person to 
Opie, " I was very slender at twenty." All characters then 
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become smoothed : the energy, the vigour, the honesty of 
expression in the heads of Vandyke and Titian, wonld 
not be endured now. Think of the enei^ of Strafford's 
look by Vandyke, which you all remember. At such a 
portrait now, Almack's, band and aU, would go into 
hysterics ! In one noble lord's head was the finest 
brow for age, rank, and elevated defiance I ever saw. 
While I was making a careful study, and had seized at 
once the fine natural, independent curl that it made 
over his pier^ng eye, a friend was looking over me : " It 
would not be so, Mr. Haydon, when his lordship is dressed 
for dinner, you know ?" . Think of smoothing Strafford's 
brow for dinner ! I dare say the manners were grosser 
in Titian and Vandyke's time, they poisoned and stilet- 
toed, but they bore truth in art, and character in look, 
with much more manliness than the fastidiousness of 
modem manners can endure. " We now lessen to beau- 
tify," said Lawrence to me. Yes, thought I, but Titian 
enlarged to elevate. This is the distinct difference be- 
tween the periods ; — ^now every thing is delicate, smooth, 
polished-— essence. Then, every thing was fierce, frank, 
and violent ; men were the bitterest enemies or the most 
impassioned friends ; they were models of virtue, or the 
greatest villains on earth. 

Even the instrument of murder is altered — ^the stiletto 
has sunk into a pen ! Blood is vulgar — stab not the body, 
but ruin the character ! 

Out of these materials for fifty years have proceeded 
owr tribunals of art ! First and foremost, for several years, 
was our celebrated Committee of Taste ! Their formation 
was owing to the very best intentions of the government ; 
the ministry themselves, from their want of education, felt 
their incompetency to decide, and the Academy had given 
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them SO much trouble on all questions referred to them, 
they that thought, by leaving such matters to gentle- 
mea of unquestioned honour and reputed taste, they 
were likely to get sound advice, and the nation be pro- 
tected from the absurdities that had so often encum- 
bered them : the error was, confining the Committee to 
one dass, and never appealing to the pubUc or the artist — 
the only, the surest guides in the world. Guides the 
ancients invariably consulted. 

The absurdities this Committee were guilty of will 
hardly now be credited : in settling who should be em* 
ployed to do this or that monument, they often bargained 
with the successfal candidate to reinforce his group with 
a figure from the group which had been unsuccessful ; and 
thus a figure' has been taken from a bad group to spoil a 
good one ! 

This was the basis of all the absurdities in St. Paul's ; 
for the sculptors became so indiflTerent, that, to my certain 
knowledge, a pupil of a celebrated one cut away acci* 
dentally the great pari of the middle knuckle of a hand [ 
In a great &ight> he called out to his master, what's to be 
done? The master replied, never mind, thef Committee 
will never find it out ! Now had the Committee been 
taught to draw at CoUege, they would have found it out, 
no(r would tl]^ pupil have dared to be careless. Though 
there was a greats disposition among the sculptors to job, 
when one considers how their best arrangemoits were 
disre^ded there is really some excuse for their disgust. 
Ttie consequence was, the trade feelii^ came into play; 
the whole art became an aGGedr of manufactory, and pro- 
ductions which might have been executed to rival Phidias 
were prostrated into contract jobs. 
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One of the sculptors* took a partn^ into his business. 
Fancy Mes&ors. Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Co. begging 
leave to inform their friends and the public in general^ 
that, ever anxious to deserve a continuance of that pa- 
tronage with which for years P. and M. have been so 
distinguished by a discerning public ! 

Oh, the glorious effects of an incompetent tribunal! 
Without a tribunal, nothing can be accomplished ; and 
this will take us at once to what was the practice of the 
Greeks, when public works seemed to have been an honour 
to all concerned — artists, people, and judges. 

In all matters of decision, where genius, honour, and 
glory were concerned, it is interesting to reflect on the 
solemn sincerity, the intense devotion, the inspired love 
of justice, which seemed to animate this wbnderful and 
highly gifted nation. 

The most important contests for glory were the Olympic 
Games : art, music, poetry, were all judged. At this 
immortal assemblage kings entered the lists. Nations 
xespected the decision of the tribunal appointed, and if 
they refused to abide by a just decision, they were ex- 
cluded till they acknowledged their error, and paid the 
fine. 

And what was the result ? The highest powers of body 
and mind were eUcited at these contests, because every 
one gifted in art, poetry, music, or physical strength, 
knew that if hid deserved the ohve crown, no partiality, 
no jobbing — ^no nephew of the judge's sister, or first 
cousin of the judge's wife — ^would deprive him of his due. 

£very being did his best, and if his best foiled, he had 

^ Bacon. 
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a conscious conviction it was because he had been ho- 
nestly and honourably beaten by a better. 

It is astonishing, if once entire confidence exist between 
judge and competitor, to what a degree this confidence 
affects the competition ; what a spring it gives to the mind 
and body, and how honestly every thing is done ; and if 
no confidence exist fi-om repeated experience, it is won- 
derful how half the faculties of body and soul succumb 
under the impression ! 

Napoleon said, if the moral feeling of an army was in 
favour of a campaign, it was equal to 40,000 men ; and I 
believe it. 

Depend on it, we shall have nothing but National Gal- 
leries, and Buckingham immortaUties, if we do not reform 
our Tribunals of Art to something like the common sense 
and justice of the Greeks ; and restore that moral con- 
fidence to painters, sculptors, and architects, which has 
literally gon6 out in the professions. 

The Olympic Games* are universally acknowledged 
to have subsisted before the use of chronological dates 
and records ; and the record of the Olympic conquerors, 
after their restoration, is the first known chronological 
date; Fausanias says they were celebrated every fifth 
year — (that is, they were celebrated on the fifth year 
after the fourth year had passed) — and Sir Isaac Newton 
is of opinion that they were originally instituted in tri- 
umph for victories. Why the Olympic games had always 
the preference there is no knowing, but certainly the 
Grand Statue of Jupiter at Elis must have had a great 
influence. 

* West's Pindar, vol.iii.; Paus. lib. v. 
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Now oomes their competefit tribunal ; and ciompare the 
vast difference between ours and theirs. 

The right of presiding at the Olympic games was 
attended with such dignity and power, that the Eleans, 
who had been in possession of it from the earliest times, 
were more than once obliged to maintain their right by 
force of arms. 

After several disputes about the number of Presidents 
or Judges (Hellanodicks) they remained at the original 
number of ten ; and Pausanias says, for ten months pre- 
ceding the games, they dwelt together at EUs in a house 
appointed for them, and from thence called the Hellano- 
diceum. 

During these months they qualified themselves for the 
high and important office of judges of aU Greece, as their 
title infers ; for which end they were carefully instructed 
in every particular of their duty by a set of officers calkd 
the Guardians of the Laws; and they attended daily 
in the Gymnasium, upon the preparatory exercises of 
all those who were admitted candidates fc^ the Olympic 
cat)wn. 

These were obliged to enter their names at least ten 
months hefose that festival, and to employ part if not the 
whole of their time at EKs in exercising themselves. 

The time of preparation was not more serviceable to 
the candidates than to the presidents, who were by these 
means furnished with frequent opportunities of trying 
their own abilities, exerting their own authority, and 
sUding, as it were imperceptibly, into the exercise of that 
office, which, as it placed them on a tribunal to which all 
Greece, was subject, exposed them at the same time to the 
observation and scrutiny of a most awful and numerous 
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assembly, whose censure they could not hope to escape 
but by the most exact and strictest impartiality. 

But as there are other requisites for obtaming the cha- 
racter of a wise and important judge, besides knowledge, 
they took all imaginary care. to prevent their judgments 
from being biassed, by prohibiting any of their colleagues 
from contending in the equestrian exercises ; by making 
it a law to themselves, under the sacred obligation of an 
oath, to proceed according to the strictest equity in those 
cases wherein they were left to their consciences alone. 
This oath was solemnly sworn before the statue of Jupiter 
upon their finishing the examination of the competitors. 

Another check on the Hellanodicks was the Uberty 
allowed to any one who thought himself aggrieved of 
appealing to the Senate at Ehs. 

Th^ had also the power of excommunicating whole 
nations, which gave them vast dignity and authority 
among the several people of Greece. 

An Athenian found guilty of corruption was fined. 
The Athenians refused to submit and were excluded 
from the Games, nor were they forgiven till they paid the 
penalty. 

It is extraordinary to see the aiwe and respect paid to 
the decisions of these men : if one nation, like the Lacede- 
monians, became impertinent or refi'actory, others imme- 
diately took up arms and forced them to submit. 

The candidates were strictly examined as to their vir- 
tuous descent, and own moral life ; and when they passed 
in review down the stadium, a herald demanded with a 
loud voice in all the assembly, " Is there any one who 
can accuse this man of any crime? — ^is he a robber? — 
is he a slave? — ^is he wicked?-— is he depraved?" 
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Thermistocles once at this ceremony stood up, and 
objected to Hiero, King of Syracuse, because he was a 
tyrant, — ^a name odious to the democracies of Greece ; 
and there could not be a stronger evidence of their utter 
detestation of the name, than refusing a king to contest 
because he was a tyrant ; thus placing him on a level 
with a slave bought or sold, and who could not by law 
be admitted. 

The candidates having passed in review with honour, 
were then sworn sacredly they had done all required : they 
were admitted to the contest, and then marched to the 
stadium, attended by all their friends, connections, and 
famihes, encouraging them to do their best, and praying 
the gods to bless their exertions. 

They were then left for the fight, and, if even beaten, 
they had the honour left of being thought worthy for the 
combat. 

What a beautiful sight it must have been, and what a 
beautiful picture it would make for any public Institute, 
as an excitement to youth 1 The finest composition of 
Barry's, at the Adelphi, is his Olympic Game. 

To excite the emulation of the competitors by placing 
in their view the objects of their ambition, the wild 
olive crowns, with branches of palm, were placed before 
their eyes on tripods, and being again smnmoned by 
proclamation, and crowned by the heralds, they were led 
along preceded by trumpets, their names louldly pro- 
claimed before the Vast assembly. 

On their return to their native city, they entered it 
through a breach of the walls, drawn in chariots : and 
such was the high feeling engendered by these games, 
that when Alexander the Great wanted to contest, he was 
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refused because he was a Barbarian, nor was he allowed, 
tiU he proved his descent from an ancient family in 
Argolis. 

" In the Repubhc of the Fine Arts (says an execrably 
written preface to the Catalogue of the Houses of ParUa- 
inent Designs), competition is the great source of excel- 
lence ; but so to frame instructions and invite competition 
as to secure all the attainable talent, and so to form a 
tribunal as to derive all possible benefit for the pubhc, 
and to do justice to the competitors, have been matters of 
great difficulty in all ages and in all countries/' 

No doubt of it : but let no tribunal ever come to any 
deci^on before the pubhc feeling has been decidedly got. 
I would always have the public feeling ascertained first* 
and then the decision of the tribunal. 

The whole history of ancient art shews the estimation 
in which the unsophisticated judgment of the pubhc was 
always held. Aristotle says,* " The multitude is the 
secret judge of the productions of art : if you do not get 
the applause of the pubhc, says some other, what cele* 
brity can you attain ?" Cicero makes the pubhc supreme 
judge.t 

And it is extraordinary, that in the highest quahties of 
" high art," — expressiom and telhng a story — ^the instinc- 
tive feeling of the untutored multitude is to be preferred 
often to the delusion of mere artists themselves. 

Moliere's old woman is a capital principle ; and, if I may 
be allowed to allude to an anecdote of my own practice, I 
had once a capital iQustration 4uring the painting of the 
Judgment of Solomon. 

An old woman, who was sitting for the last group, 

* De Rep. 1. iiiL c. 7^ f De Orat, c. 49. 
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continually turned round and kept looking at the dis- 
tracted and good mother, who was finished, and rushing 
forward to save her child ! At last, my venerable old 
model said, " Poor soul, how frightened she is !" 

I felt at once this would be the decision of the pubhc. 
I had touched the human heart ! Perhaps I ought not 
to conceal, that West, at sight of the same figure, wa& 
affected to tears. 

I am now painting a small picture of Falstaff and Hal : 
a servant girl, in passing before the picture after lighting 
the fire, stopped, and began to laugh, and was overheard 
to say, " What a dear old gentleman !" Depend on it, 
Mrs. Quickly could not have paid me a higher compli- 
ment. 

I may perhaps be granted permission to say, I make a 
practice of admitting all classes during the progress of 
every work. Rely on it, it is the best plan : you hear all opi- 
nions, and you are prevented nursing up some imaginary 
beauty, which public feehng will condemn, and whidb 
you would have found out to have been an error had it 
been continually subject to remark before-hand. 

Reynolds doubts if a picture should be shown in pro- 
gress : I say, always : I disapprove in toto of that hoarding 
up a work — ^the favourite practice of some artists — and I 
inculcate on all my pupils its danger and its impropriety. 
As Re3molds says, if the commonest workman mistakes a 
shadow for dirt, it is not true to nature ; and rely on it, if 
the merest apprentice boy does not seem affected by an 
expression, it is not sufficiently powerful or touching^ 
These are the most unsophisticated judges, and should 
always be admitted, and listened to, as well as the most 
refined. 

It is evident from facts that the Atheniq^ns were more 
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Bcnipuloiis in the selection of their judges than that of 
architects or artists whose nimts the judges were called 
to judge. 

The inequality of civil rights, not political, and the 
aristocratic principles of modem times, have made patro- 
nage aU-powerful, and popular intaf erence of httle avail ; 
though we are fast, I think, veiling to do things in the 
face of the public, having suffered so bitterly by doing 
them behind their backs for these last seventy years. 

The French exceed us in the importance they give to 
public decisions in all matters of art. 

When a distinguished General's* monument was con- 
cerned, after a public exhibition was made of eight days, 
a tribunal was appointed of Generals, Deputies, Archi- 
tects, and Artists — ^belonging to the Institute and not 
belonging. 

The Gen«»ls and Dq>uties soon withdrew, not finding 
themselves competent to decide on an art which they had 
not studied. 

The Conmiission, thus reduced to artists, proceeded to 
decide. First they took out 1 5 of the 25 designs — ^then 5 
of the 10 left — then 3 out of the B — and then they se- 
lected the very best of the 8. So was it honourably, 
carefully, and scrupulously decided by the French tri- 
bunal ; and no man could complain. 

Compare this method with our method, as reported in 
the examination of the architect of settling our National 
Gallery. 

In an iateresting examination of an architect by the 
Committee, in answer to the question, " WiQ you favour 
the Committee with your views of the Constitution of a 



Foi. 
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proper Tribunal ?" he replied, that the first" step would 
be, an appeal to the public : that, of course, said he, will 
eUcit every variety of opinion and criticism, and give time 
for the heat of emulation to evaporate. 

Then, in the next place, the old classical principle of 
giving to each artist competing a couple of votes, and he 
may have his name written on them, and he may give 
them to the first and second merit. 

If his name is on the vote, he is accountable for the 
vote; you not only enlist his judgment, but you give him 
the opportunity of that additional merit; you wiU get 
in that way the opinion of persons certainly competent, 
because they have gone through all the study and detail, 
and must at once be struck, being experienced persons, 
with the successful solution of the problem. 

The architect, in this interesting evidence, said, that a 
competitor might vay well be permitted to challenge any 
individual of the jury, as in civil law, if he have reason 
to suspect there will be partiality or incompetency. In 
aU architectural competitions there should be combined 
the opinion of persons celebrated in science to give judg-r 
ment on sound or acoustics : (you see how very important 
the composition of a tribunal becomes, when we analyse 
what it ought to be composed of!) Then, for the artist 
part — ^that which relates to form, beauty, composition, 
and all belonging to art — ^you should have five of the 
best opinions : if it be relating to the Lords, twice as 
many Lords, and twice as many Commons : so that in 
this way you would get a judgment of all the acconuno- 
dation wanted by those most interested ; all the scientific 
part, and all that belongs to the fine firts. 

The witness'said, he feared that all tribunals hitherto, 
were composed, in England, fi-om their rank and autho- 
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rity, more than from their talents or their competency to 
decide: not that all persons of skill and taste were ex- 
cluded, but that the majority and the preponderance 
leaned to the influence of rank, rather than to artistical 
and scientific fitness.* 

Do you any longer wonder at the superiority of the 
Greeks ? Do you any longer wonder at the better ma- 
nagement of the French, on aU that concerns pubhc 
works, where taste is concerned ? Surely not. Who com- 
posed our Tribunals ? Two or three venerable adorers of 
Dutch art, and Dutch boors, in preference to Raffaelle or 
Titian, who wanted to press down the genius of the 
country to Dutch taste and Dutch subjects ; who doated 
on. portrait and hated high art ; loved Jan Steen and 
sneered at Michael Angelo. 

Depend on it, in surgery, as in art, no compromise must 
be made with a cancer ! The want of professors of art at 
College is the basis of this condition. Art and its prin- 
ciples, its connection with religion, morals, and patriotism, 
its utility as a state engine, is never explained to the 
young statesman ; and at this moment, speak of art as 
having a moral influence on the people, if properly ma- 
naged by the state, and it is a chance if the great pro- 
portion at table would not think you insane members 
or ministers. 

Contrast for a moment the solemn honesty of an 
Olympic tribunal, with the heartless frivohty of any of 
ours :^ first passing laws, and limiting the right to contest 
to certain conditions, and then, from caprice, rewarding 
those who had violated every condition laid down, to 
gratify a thirst for novelty, or a whim of fashion; and 
when reproached for having broken their own regulations, 

* Cockerell, R. A. See Evidence. 
VOL. II. L 
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taking shelter in a vulgar story of a Captain asking 
his Lieutenant what the clock was ? " Eleven," said the 
oflScer. " I say it is twelve," rephed the Captain. " No 
Sir, it is not, I assure you," said the Lieutenant. " Don't 
you know, Sir, I am the Captain, and / say it is Twelve I" 

Such a story told at Elis, to paDiate dishonour in the 
judges, would have cost the judges their hves, and they 
would have heartily deserved it. But it cannot last : the 
perpetual intercourse with the Continent; the contrast 
between the Continent and England ; the dull " atmos- 
phere morale," as Madame de Stael calls it, from the 
want of pubUc art and public ornament, must strike all 
classes when they return, and in the end must work, as 
it is working, its reformation of taste in aU classes. 

" The want of elegant expenditure in the State," says 
Sir James Mackintosh, in a letter to Hopner, and quoted 
by Mr. Hamilton, and the enormous wealth of so many 
private persons, are obstacles which the English genius 
has to contend with, — ** that the non-patronage of Go* 
vernment is useftd or even harmless to the Fine Arts, iis 
as much as to say, that an agreement not to wear woollens, 
entered into by men of fortune, would be useful or harm- 
less to the manufacturers of broad cloth." 

There have been six* principal epochs in modern his- 
tory, at each of which the knowledge of ancient art has 
made gigantic strides — ^the first was that in which the 
increased wealth and learning of the Italians in the age of 
Leo led the way, by excavations for palaces and churches^ 
to the recovery of so many lost remains from the ruins 
and rubbish of Rome, wliich with the revival of hterature, 
and the liberal patronage of the great, contributed to 
form the eminent artists of those days. The second was 

• Mr. Hamilton : Pamphlet on Houses of Parliament. 
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the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which first 
brought us acquainted with the beautiful forms familiar 
to the ancients in their household utensils, and with spe- 
cimens of their mural paintings, though these in truth 
were in part made known, when the palaces of the Caesars, 
and the baths of Titus, were cleared in the sixteenth 
century. Then came the excavations in Hadrian's villa 
below Tivoli, the vases of Nola and of Magna Greeda, the 
speculations undertaken to excavate at Veii, and in the 
environs of the eternal city, and the contemporaneous 
munificence of Pius VI. the real founder of the Museum 
of the Vatican ; together with the liberality of our own 
countrymen in purchasing some of the most precious 
monuments which these operations brought to light. The 
fourth epoch was marked by the visits of our learned tra- 
vellers and artists to the ruins of Balbeck and of Athens, 
and of the lesser Asia, and by the successful publications 
of the Society of Dilettanti, rescued fi"om the hands of 
barbarians, the chefs-d'oeuvres of Phidias, which we had 
already began to appreciate from drawings and measure- 
ments and engravings. The sixth and last great event cS. 
this character was the discovery of the tombs of the Greek 
inhabitants of parts of Etruria : and the last fifteen years 
have produced from this rich and still unexhausted mine, 
proofs of the extensive range and high quahty of Greek 
art, which we could not have gleaned from history, ' and 
which are furnishing us with more data, whence to pursue 
our reciprocal illustrations of art by hterature, and Ktera- 
ture by art, than all which we possessed before. 

These are a few of the points to which the attention of 
the youth of our upper classes ought to be directed ; and 
when we add to a knowledge of such historical details, a 
familiarity with the works of the ancients, either by casts 
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or engravings, and the literary labours of those, who have 
best illustrated these triumphs of genius ; and have accom- 
panied the whole with a study of the chief characteristics 
of the Greek and Roman medals and lapidary inscrip- 
tions, the best correctors and hghts of history, geography, 
mythology, and archaeology in general ; we may then hope 
to see a genuine feeling for beauty in art pervade those 
classes, which ought to give the tone, and perform the 
part of judges and protectors to others, who look up to 
them for emplojrment, for such as is the demand such 
will be the supply ; and if those who are to guide know 
and put in practice the rules of culture, the production 
will reward them for their toil, and reflect honom* on the 
hand which reared it. Though the canon of Polycletus 
may exist only in history, and there is no hving evidence 
of the triumph of Apelles, yet the Parthenon for the pur- 
poses of a model answers all our inquiries. We know 
what the Greeks considered the most beautiful of their 
edifices ; we have positive proof what they thought the 
most beautiful of their sculpture, and we know that as 
long as they were free agents, they adhered to princi- 
ples which were as imperishable and as firm as those of 
law and justice — not so much sanctioned by opinion, as 
ingrafted in them by a philosophical attention to the 
formations of nature ; though varying at times in the 
application of details^ yet so rigidly were harmony and 
. proportions attended to, that in their productions, as in 
those of the natural world, it might be almost said, that 
any one single part makes us acquainted with the whole, 
as the whole is implied in each individual member. We 
know too that in proportion as each succeeding age devi- 
ated from the prototype^ they fell into every species of 
«buse. The Romans first, then the Lombards, Normans, 
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Goths, and other barbarians, took their several Knes of 
departure in various directions: each flattered himself 
that he was improving on what had gone before, and each 
wandered further from the right road." 

Thus, do what we will, struggle as you please to vary 
from the Greeks, is to be wrong. Why ? Because their 
art is founded in nature, in painting and sculpture, poetry 
and oratory, in architecture they are equally based ; and 
what pubhc speeches equal those of Demosthenes ? 

Their reverence for genius has never altogether been 
extinct since on the Continent ; here it is different ; here 
genius is nothing, and property all in all. A man of 
genius in Great Britain is a cat in the streets, a bird on 
the wing, which every blockhead to show his skill pelts 
as he passes, or brings down by a shot. 

In Greece, in Italy, in France, and in Germany, it is 
extraordinary the higher feeling that is apparent for every 
one that is connected in art. But is not this in a great 
measure owing to the artists themselves ?' Do they not 
take up art as a trade ? have they the enthusiasm of the 
French and Germans — especially the Germans ? 

I cannot conceive how our nobility can go abroad, see 
every church, hall, palace, gallery, teeming with pictures, 
and come back and forget all ; and bury immediately their 
feeling and their taste in junction railways, and mining 
speculations for copper or coal. The moment they touch 
the Enghsh shore, the moment they scent the fog of 
London, all the feelings of Italy and Greece are consi- 
dered the delusions of a beautiful dream ! This won't 
do in England ; here it will never do ! Oh no, here we 
must look into our stewards' accounts, here we must 
examine the premium of our shares, here we must shake 
hands with the electors, for a dissolution is coming. Who 
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is the favourite at Tattersall's for the Spring meeting ? 
What is the newest club ? Greece and Italy cross their 
memories, but only to be banished by the stem duties of 
Lord Lieutenant, Gustos Botulorum, or pftesiding magis- 
trate of a country toll. 

But why cannot these things be combined? Why 
must taste and refinement never do in this country, be- 
cause turnpikes must be paid ? Why ? The old reply : 
No tutors at College. 

Point out to men of rank at College the principles of 
form, explain to them as a pleasure the beauties of the 
greatest works, show them the connection in the greatest 
statesmen, between utihty and refinement, knowledge 
and love of beauty, nature and fine arts, and do you 
believe this state of things would last? In ten years 
it would be said no longer with truth, that of all sub»- 
jects which come before Committees of both Houses, 
art is that one the least understood ! 

This education in form so essential to the education 
of a refined man, so essential to the mechanic, so essen- 
tial to the artist, so essential to all classes, was adapted 
as a permanent principle by the Greeks, as I have shown 
you. 

Though Reynolds nobly held up h^h art as alone 
worthy of pursuit, yet I have stories of him, from his 
friends, which show he did not press high art, if he saw 
it was unpopular in high quarters. 

He was an extremely politic and well-bred man, and 
was never off his guard as to what would raterfere 
with his personal interest. 

A friend of mine, the late Sir W. Beechy, was with 
him once, when a lady of the highest rank was announced. 
Sir Joshua had painted her, and went to her into his 
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gallery, with his pallette in his hand, without delay. 
Sir Joshua had painted her, xind she thought not success- 
fully : she assailed him at once, with the bewitching 
raillery and sarcasm of a woman of fashion; and Sir 
Joshua, who had from a cold caught in the Vatican become 
rather deaf, affected not to understand her. In fact, 
Reynolds made this deafness a very great convenience, 
for he never heard any thing he did not like to hear. 

** My portrait is not at all like. Sir Joshua !" said this 
beauty. Reynolds, bowing to the earth, replied, with his 
hand to his ear, '' I am delighted your Grace is pleased 
with it !" " Pleased ! I am really not at all pleased,'' 
said she. " I am quite delighted," bowed Reynolds. 
" Good^God !" said she to my friend, " do make this 
man understand I don't like it." Beechy shnmk from 
the task, when in came an artist she knew, and she 
instantly entreated him to get Sir Joshua out of his 
error. Up went this impudent miniature-painter, and 
roaring into Sir Joshua's ear, said : " Her Grace does— r 
not — ^think — ^her — ^portrait — ^like — Sir Joshua." " Not 
think it hke !"— -replied Reynolds,—" Not hke !"— then, 
bowing, said in the mildest voice, as if heard for the first 
time, — " Then we'll make it like — ^we'U make it like I" 
This is an epitome of his whole life, in fashion. 

Sir George Beaumont was Sir Joshua's intimate friend ; 
and he had great traces of Sir Joshua. I used to see him 
every day, whilst painting " Jerusalem ;" he has sat behind 
me for hours during my painting ; and it required all 
one's philosophy to resist his propositions; for up he 
would get in the middle of a head or piece of drapery, 
and say, had you not better try this ? and out of his pocket 
he would take a piece of gum quackery — and he thought, 
saying Sir Joshua was fond of it, made it infallible. 
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when that was the very reason it ought not to have been 
tried. Then Sir George would propose white of egg- 
then this gum, then that gum ; in fact he gave one a 
complete idea of Sir Joshua's habits. Once he told me. 
Sir Joshua put a portrait of a young lady to dry by the 
fire ; some soot fell down and covered all her neck. Sir 
George thought aU was lost. Sir Joshua snatched up 
the picture, and saying it would make a capital half-tint, 
rubbed the whole into the half-tmt of the neck, and made 
a beautiful colour. 

It is a pernicious practice to make a picture dry by the 
fire ; it is extremely problematical if cracking be not the 
result. But to conclude. 

With respect to the games of the ancients, especially 
the Olympian, you must not estimate them as you would 
an EngUsh horse-race or steeple-chase. They had a 
much higher object, though the feelings of honourable 
emulation engendered by our contests of that sort tend 
to noble struggles for superiority. 

^he Greeks wished to make their diversions suscep- 
tible of high feelings, heroically and morally : hence the 
solemnity of the tribunal, the severity of the law, the care 
in the selection, the pomp in the rewards, a wise and 
prudent state may dispose a people to such enjojmaent as 
will render them more serviceable to the public good, 
and by honouring those who excel in any virtuous con- 
test, whether poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, soldiers, 
sailors, husbandmen, or manufacturers, or wrestlers. 
Such an emulation is roused, as must promote industry, 
encourage trade, refine art, improve the knowledge and 
wisdom of mankind ; and consequently make a country 
victorious in war, and in peace opulent, virtuous, and 
happy. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

British art never had higher prospects than at. the 
^d of the war : — ^The reform in drawing and essential 
detail, so much neglected by the imitators of Reynolds, 
had begun to take root ; the works of Wilkie had spread 
the reputation of the domestic school over Europej his- 
torical pictures c^ undoubted genius had refuted for ever 
the doubts of an Englishman's capacity to ex[»:e8s pas- 
mon or poetry: — ^our landsca.pe, animals, frmt, flowers, 
still life, sea-views, portrait and water*colour painting, 
no continental school could at all approach ^ and it is 
no exaggeration to say, that the shock given to cooHi- 
nental art, by the power, the colour, the reality, the 
light and shadow, the impaste, the execution of the 
British school, in spite of gross defects in a knowledge 
of construction, gave the death-blow to the hideous 
school of David in France, which the predominating 
influence of Napoleon had made the school of Europe : 
from that instant to this hour, more colomr, moi^ nature, 
more simplicity, more truth, and less ^caggerartion, have 
characterised the French school, and have not been with- 
out their due eflect on the rest of Europe. Canova 
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and Cicognara expressed to me, when in England, their 
wonder, that the only school of colour on earth was 
the British, and yet colour, said they, seems to require a 
brilhant chmate, more than any other quahty of element, 
for painting ! So true it is, that the power of innate 
genius has never been obstructed by any deficiency of 
element or opposition of man, but has turned both diffi- 
culties and obstructions to honour and glory. 

The advantage the continental school gained by'inter- 
course with the British was more rapidly apparent, than 
the benefit the British school derived from continental 
connexion ; because, the elements of continental educa- 
tion in art were sounder; every Frenchman drew the 
figure, understood its anatomical construction, and could 
more easily and more rapidly graft colour and light and 
shadow on the noble basis of form, than the British 
school could go back to the first elements of design, 
after sipping with rehshing gusto the dehgbts of touch 
and tone, impasto, and colour; still the recoil upon 
British art was beneficial, and an English exhibition 
exhibits at present far more correctness in hands and 
feet, far more firmness of form, than were visible in the 
mere imitators of Reynolds, thirty years ago ; however 
slowly, design is progressing ; it is progressing, and the 
moment it can be proved an artist of genius will be 
competently rewarded by devoting himself to improve 
the taste of the market, rather than supply its demand 
by conforming to its meretricious necessities, that moment 
the dignity of British art will rise, and a school ultimately 
be estabhshed, more perfect in aim, in practice, and in 
essence, than any since those of ancient Greece. 

It is indisputable, that the various schools of Italy 
were all imperfect, however individually exquisite in their 
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separate aims ; the colour of the Venetians, the form of 
the Romans and Florentines, the hght and shadow and 
impasto of Correggio, were only component parts of the 
perfection of art. 

Painting is conveying thoughts by the imitation of 
things ; the more perfect the thifig represented, the more 
impressive will be the thought conveyed. Reahty, there- 
fore, was the basis of Greek art in its finest days, and the 
separate excellencies of modem Italy were always com- 
bined in the works of ancient Greece. As each ItaUan 
school found out the error of its exclusive practice, each 
school tried to remedy its defects. Titian combined all 
the elements of reality in his Pietro Martyre, and.Raffaelle 
tried to do so in the Transfiguration ; Titian added form, 
Raffaelle colour and tone, but Zeuxis, Apelles, Polygnotos, 
Protogenes, Euphranor, always did this ; and this is the 
principle of perfection which will ultimately be combined 
again in Britain. 

Many changes have we yet to undergo before we settle ; 
we are now fast drifting to the upholstery school of David 
in our own small works, from an over anxiety to correct 
the excesses of the generalizing habits of Reynolds, from 
continental influence ; but after a short time, I have no 
doubt, the manly sense of the school will return again to 
the sound elements of Reynolds' masses, combined with a 
greater knowledge of construction ; and if the massings 
of Reynolds can be combined (as they can) with the cor- 
rectness of Greek form and fine nature, that will be the 
style for great spaces and mighty halls ; for nothing will 
do in great spaces and mighty halls, but the leading 
elements of objects touched with unerring hand, leaving 
atmosphere to unite, to soften, and complete by distance. 
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All trifling lights and petty beauties would be lost and 
unseen. 

The school of useless detail must be abandoned for 
ever ; and the school of Titian and Correggio, and Tin* 
toretto, be practised in execution ; Michael Angelo, and 
Raffaelle, in form and composition ; for great names and 
great principles only, will do in great halls and great 
temple. 

As early as the reign of Edward the Confessca-, bas- 
reliefs were executed, quite equal to anything then done 
in any part of Europe. 

In Alfred's time, and before, York and Canterbury 
were adorned with public pictures, and in the tenth cen- 
tury, Etheleda, widow of Burthwood, Duke of Northum- 
berland, adorned Ely Cathedral with a series of historical 
pictures to illustrate his great deeds and famous actions. 

In 1236, historical designs on their chamber-walls 
were the fashion of the king, court, and upper classes. 

In 1250, the authorities of Florence sent for Greek 
artists, because there were no painters in the city, though 
EngUsh designers were then in full employ. 

In 1350, the decoration of St. Stephen's Chapel com- 
menced under the direction of Hugh de St. Albans. 

" The king, to all and singular, the sheriflfe, mayors, 
bailiffs, officers, and his other lieges : Know ye, that we 
have appointed our beloved Hugh de St, Albans, mastea* 
of the painters, assigned for the works to be executed in 
our chapel at our palace of Westminster, to take and 
ehoose as many painters as may be required, and there- 
fore we command you to be counselling the said Hugh, 
as often and in such manner ihe said Hugh may require.*' 
Hien follows the following entry : " To H. de St. Albans, 
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15d 



ordering or designing the drawings for the painting, one 
day, one shilling." (25 Ed. III.) 

In 1336, WickMe began to preach, and by the time 
the r^ormation was completed, the decoration of high 
art, as a principle worthy of state encouragement, being 
considered a portion of papal superstition, was consider- 
ably checked, and EngUsh historical painting rec^ved a 
blow it staggers under to thii^ day. Historical decoration, 
however, still continued more or less fashionable, till 
Henry VIII., in his zeal against aU the farms of popwy, 
buried what was good with what was evil in the same 
grave ; for it is impossible to he just in a sweeping reform ; 
and during the reign of Elizabeth, design as a part of 
pubhc ornament and state encouragement, are indirectly 
referred to in a debate, as things passed by and to be 
regretted. 

Sir William Monson, in his account of the acts ctf 
Elizabeth, pubhshed in 1633, states, that a dispute being 
brought by petition before the House, by the Chartered 
Society of Painters, a member said, (in alluding to the 
design of St. Stephen's Chapel) — " Tliese waDs thus 
curiously painted in former ages — ^these images so per- 
fectly done, do mtness our forefathers* care in chmshing 
this art of painting." 

This extract firom the debate on the painters' petition 
proves, that in Ehzabeth's reign, the decoration of pubhc 
buildings by art was over, and was alluded to by the 
members as a glory and beauty passed by ; and the biQ 
to remedy the particular grievance of the moment was 
passed with this remark, " that the practice of decorating 
public buildings was a wise practice, and this wise prac- 
tice the reformation destroyed. 

In the same reign, Nicholas Hillier says, " Men induced 
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by natiffe to high art, have been made poorer, hke the 
most rare EngUsh drawers of story works." 

Enghshmen then did invent and did design, and I can 
asiSure you, what they did design was, in many respects, 
equal to what the rest of Europe could execute in their 
day. 

This rapid sketch from authentic documents was a 
necessary preface to the sequel. 

It is clear we were advancing side by side by the con- 
tinental nations — ^it is clear designers and inventors were 
prolific — ^it is clear an Englishman was the designer of 
the painting on the wall of St. Stephen's — ^it is clear that 
the violence of the early reformers threw us off our ba- 
lance, whilst the nations on the continent were advancing 
in the practical course of art, and practical superstition, 
till Masaccio, Lionardo, Michael Angelo,Georgione, and 
Titian appeared. It is indisputable, that portrait, while 
it preserved the art from decay, got naturally so much 
the upper hand, that the careftd investigation of the 
construction of the human figure was neglected in the 
hurry to supply the demands of sitters ; and that now the 
intention existing and expressed by the last and present 
government to decorate the Houses of Parliament, is but 
a revival of a pubUc system of patronage and practice, 
which existed five hundred years ago in as much perfec- 
tion as in any other state abroad, and on this very spot 
where it is now determined to revive it.* 

* Such was the state of art between Kneller and Hogarth, that 
the portrait painters used to send their whole lengths to Bath by 
waggon, to have the figure drawn in by a Dutchman, and then sent 
back again. This I had from Prince Hoare, on the authonty of his 
father, who was a painter settled at Bath, and when the Dutchman 
died, Hogarth caricatured the painters going to his funeral. — B.R.H. 
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There was no doubt then of the genius of Britain. 
Henry III. and Edward III. had the most manly reKance 
on the capacity of their subjects ; and by that honourable 
confidence, a work was produced, which contained figures 
equal to any which decorate the walls of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, and of admirable nature and action. 

To disbelieve in the power of Britons in art is a mo- 
dem refinement ; to attribute the long sleep of high art 
to a natural incapacity, and not to a local obstruction, is 
kept alive rather than checked, as it ought to be, by the 
talent of the press. 

The moment some Englishmen set their foot on the 
continent, the moment they leave the white cliffs of their 
father-land, they seem to doubt whether England really 
be the great country they believed her ; they fear India 
does not belong to her, and the Cape has ceased to be 
governed by her; they question if the Duke's battles 
in the Peninsula were more than lucky accidents, or 
Waterloo anything but a splendid mistake. 

But, it is rephed, the Houses of Parliament are to be 
decorated in fresco, and what practice have British artists 
in that style ? 

As much practice, I reply, as the Germans had when 
in Rome they began to paint the walls of Bertholdy's 
house ! And wiU any man have the hardihood to assert, 
that there is anything any other nation can do, or has 
done, which, with equal advantages, is beyond our 
reiswjh? 

And what are these tremendous difiiculties of fresco ? 

Oh ! it is replied, you must paint dark, because it dries 
hght. Granted, and in oil you paint light, when you 
glaze dark. There is no more difficulty in one than the 
other. 

VOL. II. M 
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I know no more difficviltus in fresco than m oil ; but 
I know a great many more nuisances. 

You proceed on a great historical picture in ofl as yott 
proceed in fresco ; you make a finished sketch, in which 
everything is settled ; you make separate studies of head,, 
hands, feet, drapery ; you do the same in fresco, and a 
cartoon of the whole the full size is also necessary, but 
not always. 

Frescos were executed in 498 and 795 in Rome, and 
in St. John Lateran there is a head of Christ still to be 
seen which shows great feeUng. 

Fresco (which is the immediate object of this discourse) 
is the art of painting, with natural colours of earth 
ground in water, on the last coat of mortar and sand, 
which the plasterer puts on, as he finishes the rooms of a 
house in the prepress of building. When the walls are 
finished, and the house covered in, you will observe; in 
any of the new squares in London, the plasterer covers 
all the walls first with a rough coat of ox-hair and mortar^ 
and then crosses with the toowel. 

When this coat is freshly dry, the second coat is put 
on, less rough, but roughed a Uttle in circles, when spread, 
to hold the last coat. And when this second coat is 
freshly dry, not too dry, then fine-sifted river-sand and 
fine hme are mixed in certain proportions, and polished 
with water and a hand-board; and on this last coat, 
when polished, you paint, dipping your brush in water 
and hme, and rapidly developing your composition. In 
four or five hours the coat begins to det, and that is 
your signal iot ceas^ing. 

When dry, there is no correction to be made, (but you 
ean correct when drying,) and therefore everything must 
be first settled, in what is called a Cartpon, (from Car* 
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tone, a large sheet of paper,) the same size as the extent 
of wall on which you are to paint. 

You do only as much as you can finish in a day, trac- 
ing off your composition, bit by bit, and putting as much 
of it as can be done in a day on the mortar, and marking 
the outline with a point of hard wood, which leaves its trace 
on the wet mortar. 

This is a rapid outUne of fresco. Nothing can be 
simpler, and nothing easier, when the figure is mastered ; 
as Ume whitens the colour in drying, you use your colours 
much darker than they dry, as in oil you paint flesh much 
lighter when you glaze ; the difficulty is equal. You may 
lay it down as a law, if fresco when wet looks weU, it will 
look ill when dry. 

The modes of imitating nature in the great schools of 
painting have been four : viz. tempera, encaustic, fresco,' 
and oil. The general practice of the Greeks was tempera, 
intensely varnished ; encaustic was the exception ; fresco, 
it is clear, they practised, and oil and wax they varnished 
with. 

For tempera, colours are ground in water, and worked 
with the yolk of egg thinned with vinegar, to prevent 
putrefaction. Wax was the vehicle of encaustic, liquified 
by fire, used hot with the brush on ships, and when cooled 
after liquefaction, used cool for tabular works, and amal- 
gamated by fire again, or by a heated stylus alone. The 
use of fire to amalgamate wax, or the use of the cauterion, 
authorized the term cvcicav<r€v, (burnt in) ; in particular 
instances some colours were ultimately varnished with 
wax and oil. This varnish was afterwards heated by a 
cauterion, which held live coals, until it frothed, then 
rubbed with waxed candles, and finally with white nap- 
kins ; and the polish was exqusite. 
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The practice on walls with the brush was quite different 
from the practice on miniatures, or tabular easel works^ 
because when Fausias, a tabular painter in encaustic, 
was employed to repair the great works of Polygnotos 
at Thespiae, he was to use the brush ; and he failed^ 
because the brush was not his accustomed instrument. 

Working encaustic with the stylus was, therefore, to- 
tally different to working on wall with a brush ; and Plmy 
is wrong in sa3ring the brush was invented after the stylus^ 
We have Egyptian brushes perhaps much older than 
Greek art ; and how was the ark covered with melted 
pitch inside and out ? The Egyptians used tempera iur 
side their tombs, and the colours on the outside of their 
great temples have stood for hundreds of years there, 
from the dryness of the climate : I do not know the ma- 
terial, though it may be tempera. 

For fresco, colours are also ground in water. Oil needs 
no explanation. 

When the material and vehicle are settled, the next 
point, and one of great importance, is the groimd on 
which the colours are to be placed. The Egyptians 
painted in tempera on a white ground,^ perhaps of marble 
dust ; the Greeks on a ground of finely powdered marble. 
The white grounds were carried on through the dark and 
middle ages, and were used by the Itahans, whilst they 
painted on wood — gesso, or plaster, being the material ; 
but when they began to use canvas alone, gesso being 
liable to crack in rolling, they made a ground of flour 
and oiL 

The ground of fresco is of course the last coat of mortar 
put on ; but if possible the materials of the ground for 
fresco, (imbibing as it does, in fact crystallising, the co- 
lours,) are of more importance in fresco, than either in 
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tempera, oil, or encaustic. The sand, the lime, and the 
water, cannot be too pure. Rain water, or distilled 
water, I would undoubtedly prefer. The sand must be 
sifted to abeautifiil powder, the lime ground and crushed 
till it becomes a butter or a jelly. 

The grounds in oil are either mixed with oil or water. 

If water, ttiey absorb the oil out of the first coat of 
tx)lour put on ; if oil, there is no absorption. 

The ground of fresco being water, and lime, and sand, 
is absorbent. The Italians called the white ground of 
course " Luce di dentro," (light within) ; and the great 
colourists in oil never, in their darkest tints, lose the effect 
of the light within, which is the great secret of the clear- 
ness of the shadows, in Titian, Veronese, Rubens, and 
Rembrandt. The light within is the great source of 
purity both in oil and in fresco ; but in oil it clears both 
light and shadow, while in fresco the power of the lime 
renders shadow always faint and powerless, but in light 
colours gives a radiance like the sun. 

I have said that in fresco there are a great many use- 
less nuisances : these deserve not the name of difficulties, 
as they are a mere trial of patience ; though the practice 
of fresco is not to be preferred because of the nuisances 
to be vanquished. 

The art of decoration which has the most advantages 
and the least nuisances ought surely to be adopted. 

All the great fresco painters, except Michael Angelo, 
seemed to have ended their labours in oil ; and the Vene- 
tians, from the useless obstructions of fresco, to have 
given it up. 

But notwithstanding these authorities, the power of 
light, which the reflection of lime produces, shining 
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through the colours placed on it, renders fresco, in spite 
of its deficiency of shadow, fitter for public decoration 
than oil, whose power lies in its gorgeous shadow. 

The power of fresco hes in light — ^the power of oil in 
depth and tone. Oil is luminous in shadow — ^fresco in 
light. 

A mighty space of luminous depth and " darkness 
visible" gives a murky splendour to a haU or public 
building. 

A mighty space of silvery breadth and genial fleshli- 
ness, with lovely faces, and azure draperies, and sunny 
clouds, and heroic forms, elevates the spirits, and gives a 
gaiety and triumphant joy to the mind. The less shadow 
in decoration the better. 

Fresco is not desirable, because it is practised on a 
despotic material, and therefore requires a resolute and 
unerring hand, a fixed eye, and steady brain. It is 
desirable for its beauties, not for its obstructions. It is 
more difficult to paint with your feet than your hands ; 
but that is no reason such a process is desirable. It 
would be better for frqpco, if lime had the facilities of 
oil. It would be no disadvantage to be able to work up 
and retouch like Rembrandt, but it is not to be rejected 
because you cannot do it. 

You must take the process as it is ; and as it has been 
done effectually by Italians and Greeks, as it has been 
effectually used as an engine by the modem Germans, 
though far from the perfection of Raffaelle, there is no 
reason on earth why it may not be also adopted by the 
British school. 

If our first attempts be timid, so were Raffaelle's and 
Michael Angelo's first attempts decided failures ; yet an 
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advance will be made, for the very process of attempting 
will reform at once the careless, dashing, slovenliness of 
habit so common in oil practice. 

Lime is the basis of the technical practice of fresco, 
chemically considered. 

Every species of Ume originates in limestone; and 
carbonic acid and stone are the original combinations 
chemically. 

Burning the stone disengages the carbonic acid ; by 
adding water we make the lime a hydrate of lime, and 
the result is a powder. 

Hydrate of lime, sand, and water, in certain pro- 
portions, form the basis of stucco, on which fresco is 
painted. 

The theory of stucco is the theory of induration. The 
lime has a tendency to combine carbonic acid from tl^ 
air, and return to its original hardness, which depends 
on the lime and water cementing the fine particles of 
sand, which are not ad;ed on, because sand is insoluble 
in sudi cases. 

As colours are in reality tinted water, and as fresco 
and stucco have a tendency to imbibe water, colours 
ground in water become incorporated with lime, water, 
and sand ; and when dry they are not to be dissolved 
again by wata: ; and the basis of fresco and its colours 
thus become harder than the stone by drying. If the 
stucco dry too rapidly, as it always does in a hot climate, 
it does not dry through ; and the hardness of the surface, 
from having imbibed carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
hinders the interior from doing the same. The founda- 
tion of the stucco not being dry, very often, in its strug- 
gles to get at the carbonic acid, sphts and bhsters what 
h?is dried too soon over it as a skin. 
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This was the reason that Vasari and the Italian artists 
were continually obliged to moisten as they went on, 
and this is the reason why, in my opinion, the climate 
of England, being moist, is more adapted for fresco than 
Italy itself. Here, certainly, we have no chance of fresco 
drying too soon on the surface ; but mortar dries here as 
hard as in Italy, and wherever mortar dries hard, there 
fresco may be safely practised. 

AU the cant about our climate is puerile and morbid, 
and the ingenious objections of a sect in England, who 
are alarmed at the prospect of a masterly style of design 
and thinking being estabUshed at last, are not to be 
regarded. 

A few more words may be of use on the mode of pre- 
paring the one main expedient for painting in fresco. 

Before lime is fit for this process, it must be entirely 
free of its acrid qualities, for if it be used before these 
are extinguished, the colours will get fainter and fainter 
till they perish altogether. 

The Germans, after having experienced the fatal con- 
sequence, in their early experiments, of using lime too 
early and fresh, never paint now on any stucco in which 
the lime is less than three years old. 

To get rid of the fiery tendencies of the lime, they 
reduce it to putty, then bury it, and keep it from the 
air for three years at least. 

Being kept rather moist it imbibes a certain portion of 
carbonic acid, but remains far from the point of satins 
tion ; it also loses a great portion of its acrid qualities, 
which destroy colour, if, as I have just said, used too 
recently after slaking. 

Vitruvius's proof that lime is weU slacked is this : take a 
hatchet, he says, and cut into the lime as it lies slacked ; 
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if any particles obstruct the hatchet it is not done 
enough; if the hatchet comes out pure and dry, it is 
weak and useless ; but when rich and well slacked, it 
sticks about the instrument. 

Vitruvius recommends three coats of sand and three 
of marble dust; the walls then become sohd, and defy 
cracks. 

When the mortar is reduced by beating with sticks, 
and the marble dust levigated to whiteness, it is fit for 
colours, which shine out with splendour. " For colours 
when carefully spread on wet plaster, (udo tectorio,) axe 
permanent. Each coat spread before the other is per- 
fectly dry and hard." 

The Greeks, when the marble was mixed, used to 
have ten men to beat it with sticks ; it was so compact, 
that the stucco was often cut out from marble tables. 

Phny describes (36, c. iii.) cisterns in which was kept 
lime prepared for use, five parts of sand and two of 
lime ; but he adds, that Cato objected to stone lime, 
but liked the white lime better, as purer and more useful 
in building. Pliny mentions pit sand, river and sea sand ; 
of pit sand a fourth part, of river a third. The older 
the lime the better, he adds, and in building there were 
Igtws forbidding the use of lime when less than three 
years old. 

Thus, says he, no plastering of theirs was disgraced 
by cracks. 

And no plastering had any splendour unless spread 
with sand three times, and marble dust twice. 

Among Italian writers, Cennini, Vasari, and Armenini, 
have written technically of fresco. Cennini is the ear- 
hest ; he was a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi, who was a pupil 
of Taddeo Gaddi, who was a pupil of Giotto, who was a 
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pupU of Cimabue, who was a pupil of the Greeks, and he 
says his precepts were handed through this succession of 
great masters to himself. Cennini recommends " due 
parti de sabbione, la terza parte calcina ;" and this I have 
found the simplest and the surest preparation. 

Sand, lime, and water, do not indurate so strongly as 
marbl^dust and Ume; these become marble in polish 
and strength. 

Fresco seems to have nettled Vasari, who, in his 
introduction on sculpture, says, " You may say what you 
please of the judgment required in sculpture, but I affirm 
fresco requires more; because there are neither time, 
space, nor patience, to unite these irreconcileable enemies, 
lime and colour ! when the eye cannot see the true colour 
till the Ume is dry ; so that he who said it was working 
in the dark, was not far fix)m the truth/' 

" Besides, whilst the lime is moist, it must not be left, 
and all must be done in one day ; and he who has not 
this power is obUged to retouch when the fresco is dry ; 
which in time brings out patchings, stains, retouchings, 
colours one on another, and brush-marks, after the colour is 
set ; which, adds Vasari, is the vilest thing in the world, 
because it is evidence of the shallow power of the artist ; 
so that when the fresco is washed, all the retouchings 
(after it is dry,) disappear in the sponge, and nothing is 
left but what is genuine fresco." 

This comparatively imbecile habit of retouching when 
dry seems Vasari's abhorrence, and certainly could never 
have been the practice of RafFaeUe and Michael Angelo, 
but of inferor men. 

Again, in Antonio Veneziano's life, Vassari praises his 
fresco, and says, he never retouched, and that is the 
reason, adds he, that even to this day his colours main- 
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tain their splendour, proving his great power and sound 
principle, in not retouching, because all retouchings 
vanish &om genuine fresco, painted on soft mortar, which 
will not endure any other materal on it after it is dry. 
(Vol. ii. p. 208. Ed. 1568.) His proportions of marble, 
dust, and lime, vary from those of Vitruvius, Pliny, and 
Cennini ; but the principle is the same. 

The great necessity in fresco is the condition of the 
lime ; in fact, its durabiUty depends upon it. This is a 
difficulty which time only can conquer, but if the acridity 
of the Ume could be removed by chemical process, it 
would be a happy alliance between art and science. 

It is curious, however, that PUny is the only one who 
says it should be kq)t three years. Neither Cennini, or 
Aimenini, or Yasari, say more, than that its heating qua- 
lities should be subdued. 

Old hme cannot be got in England; in Italy it is 
always at hand. The lime used by the Germans in their 
first attempts was eight years old, and ComeUus had lime 
for his Last Judgment twelve years old. 

The moment it is settled that fresco shall be adopted, 
lime, the best adapted, should be instantly fitted, and 
buried till used. 

From a careful examination of an exquisite head in 
fresco, painted by Correggio, and now belonging to Mr. 
Harman, it is clear that in every part of the painting 
there was a gemmy and solid body of colour, equal to 
Eembrandt or Reynolds ; in fact, if some parts are thin 
and some thick, the lime ground will shine through 
the thin parts, and utterly destroy all gradation from light 
to dark. 

A distinguished painter, who was four years in the 
Vatican, copying daily, assured me that he wetted the 
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head of Pythagoras, and found it as rich in body and 
impasto as Sir Joshua. I remark on this, because fresco 
was called by a clever artist, in the evidence before the 
conunittee, perpetual glazing, like water-colour tinting. 

The unfortunate weakness of fresco practice is the 
rarity of being able to paint at once from nature on your 
wall ; and though cartoons, when everything is settled, 
generate a habit of settled thinking, they generate a habit 
also of feeble copying, when the spirit of invention is 
evaporated, and which pupils may execute almost as well 
as the master. 

The imperfection in the realities of fresco, which pro- 
ceeds from this miserable and tame method, induced 
Reynolds to lay down a law that reality of eflFect was 
incompatible with high thought. Nothing could be more 
unjust, as the attempt of Michael Angelo to embody 
his thoughts in oil, by the hand of Sebastian del Piombo, 
and the attempt of Raffaelle, in the Transfiguration, de- 
cidedly prove. 

This cartoon practice is the reverse of the principle of 
the Venetians, the Flemings, the EngUsh, or the great 
Spaniards. After a sketch is settled, nature is resorted 
to ; at the moment of execution the deficiencies of the 
model are suppUed by the imagination of the painter, 
and even though not one feature of the model be copied, 
in truth, force and colour, it has been the greatest aW. - 

The Venetians occasionally painted in fresco without 
cartoons, and so did the other Italians at times; but 
nothing must be left to chance; and, therefore, those 
dehcious rapid expressions of tone and touch, the very ^ 

essence of the genius of Rubens, Tintoretto, and Titian, \ 

must not be expected ; indeed, Comehus and the Ger- 
mans, with great ingenuity, finding the utter impossi- 
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bility of those excellencies of a perfect imitation being ac- 
complished in lime, came to the ingenious conclusion they 
are not to be attempted ; and they most heroically assert, 
that Titian, Georgione^ and Rubens, are to be set aside 
entirely, as incompatible with the high aim of their sect ; 
just as RaflFaelle had been before set^ aside, because he 
gave evidence of being subjected to classic influences. A 
very pretty vacuum in art for the new system ! 

Rubens, and Titian, and Rembrandt, made drawings 
of hands, and feet, and heads, but they still had the 
living model to paint from ; they did not copy and colour 
from feeble chalk cartoons, trusting for truth of imitation 
to their memories of nature. This is a lamentable exi- 
gency in fresco, which it is very difficult to avoid. The 
absence of shadow, it has been said, gives fresco a more 
real look of life than any other mode of painting, even 
than oil with its contrasts. 

The Germans, to remedy this, make coloured car- 
toons, but nothing can supply the immediate reference 
to life ; and though the higher qualities of beauty, and 
form, and drapery, and composition, and grace, and 
expression, form an ample equivalent for the want of 
shadow, more shadow and power of effect would perhaps 
not injure those high quaUties of excellence, which belong 
to this national style of decoration, though hghtness be 
its essence. 

To conclude the technical part : the wall for fresco is 
at first the common preparation for all walls; then 
comes the second coat, on which pozzolana is used in 
Italy; when that is freshly dry, the last is spread over, 
composed of fine river sand and lime, as much as is 
wanted ; and when the plasterer, in pohshing, feels the 
board sticking, or difficult to move, then is the time to 
trace your portion of cartoon, and work away, or dash 
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at it without a cartoon. It is a mistake to suppose you 
cannot glaze whilst painting in fresco ; when nearly dry 
you can spread over a tint warm or dark> and touch in, 
and increase the power before final setting. It may 
utterly ruin your whole day's practice, but if done with 
decision it will dout)le its beauty. 

With respect to the questioil, whether the early 
pamters, Giotto, Grottino, Spinello, Masaccio, tinted the 
lime only, leaving the lime for the lights and body, was 
not introduced till after after Giorgione's impasto in oil, 
I reply, that, on hearing and reading this, which appeared 
to me perfectly incompatible with my experience, I wrote 
immediately to Florence, and requested an intimate fiiend* 
to go instantly to the works of Masaccio and the earlier 
ones, and tell me, after the most scrupulous examination, 
whether they had body and touch, or were perpetual 
glazings, and left the lime for lights ; and to write to 
me time enough for this evening's meeting. He did 
so, and a few days ago I got his reply, and give you 
the extract. 

" I have been round to visit the churches — ^I have 
examined well the old ones — Giotto, Gaddi, Giottmo, 
and Spinello ; they painted with less body, because the 
rough sandy texture of the wall is apparent all through, 
but their colours were not transparent — ^their Kghts are 
touched on — ^they are body colours, not at all washy; 
and perhaps not much thinner in quantity than the more 
modem works, for there the ground may have been 
smoother, and that would give more the look of the body 
to the colour put on. 

" Massaccio, for instance, not only has none of the 
gritty mealy look, but his paint is in sufficient body to 

• Seymour Kirkup, Esq. 
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show the tooth of the brush ; he has, too, very deep rich 
tone, and even more body than Andrea del Sarto, or 
Pietro da Cortona." 

He concludes, by saying, " I repeat, the oldest frescos 
were painted with body colour, not glazed, or the wall 
left for the lights, not even in the architecture, or light 
parts of the back-ground or drapery, but the surface of 
the rough wall telKng more through the paint, and 
looking a little mealy, more than in the works of 
Masaccio." 

There have been great disputes, whether the Greeks 
painted in fresco ; and Letronne,* who denies they did, 
except in ornament, appears to me to prove the very 
thing he wishes to disprove by his quotations. 

He says udo tectorio appUes to plasterers, and not to 
painters in Vitruvius ; but he does not give us what Vitru- 
vius jnst before says, in the progress of fitting a work for 
stucco. In the middle of the process he stops and says, 
" Thus completed, it will be a species of plastering fit 
for pictures " sic emandata tectoriorum in picturis erit 
species.f 

After this allusion to painting, he says, colours, on udo 
tectorio, are permanent. 

As to the Greeks, Letronne is equally positive, though 
his own quotation firom Plutarch, to prove they did not 
paint in fresco, proves that they infalUbly did. 

He says, c^' hypoiQ f«yc^€Ti^, (to paint on the wet,) does 
not mean fresco. 

Plutarch, in alluding to the difierent impressions 

♦ Lettres d*un Antiquaire d un Artiste sur TEmploi de la Peinture 
Historique Murale. Paris, October 1835. A most learned and useful 
work. See page 364, et seq. 

-\i Lib* vii, cap* iii. Vit» 
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people you love make on your mind, in comparison with 
those who are indifferent to you, says, " those you 
care nothing about leave no more impression on your 
soul, than paintings on the wet, which speedily vanish 
and escape your observation ; whilst those you do love 
remain on your mind like pictures in encasutic, which 
live, and breathe, and which time cannot efface.* 

Now, says Letronne, it is undoubted fresco is unalter- 
able, and does not vanish. 

I grant him, when dry and settled ; but it is a fact, 
that the beauty of Plutarch's remark is felt deeply by 
those who have practised fresco, and also know that it 
vanishes at first, as if a spirit was sinking into the wall. 
Its revival after is no argument against the truth of 
Plutarch's allusion in its first process. It is fair, there- 
fore, to infer that e<p hypoig fwypa^cii', mcaus to paint on 
wet mortar, or fresco, and that the Greeks knew this 
practice as well as tempera and encaustic, and its various 
modes ; and by their mixing oil with wax as a varnish, 
" cera punica cum oho hquefacta," I am convinced oil 
and wax were used for a vehicle as well as for a varnish. 

Armenini is, I think, the best author to consult oji 
the technical practice of fresco ; his practical experience 
seems great ; he describes a man who painted in fresco 
with both hands — Luchetto of Genoa — ^he painted the 
church of St. Matthew ; he painted with incredible faci- 
lity and great power, holding a brush in each hand full 
of colour. 

Amjenini says, many pamters boiled their lime, to 
reduce its acridity; and the whole chapter is full of 
excellent practical advice. 

* Plat. Amat. p. 759j t. ix. p. 42. 43. Ed. Reiske. 
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He describes the preparation of fresco, the same exactly 
as our setting our palette in oil. 

i First of all, the pots containing the colours, (all earths,) 

! ground in water : then of each colour in its native condi- 

tion, two mixtures are made, the last the Ughtest, with 
the whitest lime, and placed in gradation for use after 
the original tint. 

The flesh colour, red, yellow, and blue, and black, are 
all treated in the same way ; and a sufficient quantity 
is always mixed at once for the whole picture, so that 
no variation in the degree of tint may take place by 
subsequent preparation. 

Indeed, I recommend his Chapters 6 and 7, on cartoons 

I and fresco, as amusing to the connoisseur, and essential 

to the artist. 

Having thus placed before you, first, the necessity of 
being careful in stucco preparation to receive the colours ; 
secondly, the mode of fitting the lime to make it ; thirdly, 
the process of execution from the best authors; — ^now 
comes the question, — Is the English school, as a body, 
in a condition for the practice of fresco? and which 
is to be recommended as a model — ^the Italian or the 
German school ? Munich or Rome ? 

Frimd facie, the exclusive habits of the British school 
for many years have not been the very best to form a 
race of fearless designers and inventors. But the country 
teems with talent, which only wants right direction, 
sound instruction, and fair reward. 

The majority of artists will naturally wish what they 
can most easily do ; but the question is not what the 

I artists wish, but what the state wants ; and I hope there 

is too much manly pride in the profession to allow 
Europe to say, which it will, that the objection to fresco 

VOL. II. N 
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proceeds from the anticipatiBg agony of being obliged 
to draw, and not from any doubt of its superiority: 
Those who are unqualified, and are ambitious of employ- 
ment, have plenty of time to draw and dissect. Are 
the opposers to be indulged, because fresco will make 
them draw? Surely not. I grant a man may be deep 
in the chemical affinities of lime and alumina, hydrogen, 
t)xygen, and carbon, and yet be a very bad pwnter ; but 
her Majesty's commission must be cautious of such pre- 
tences ; they must not be imposed on by the pa'ofiindity 
bf mortar. An artist may be able to prove that all our 
bodies are but chemical compositions. The best reply 
to such evidences of genius, is, Can you draw the figore ? 
Bo you know its construction? What have you done 
in oil before you are let loose in fresco ? 

Whether the decoration and design will be worthy the 
architect who has prepared the opportunity,^-whether the 
epoch coming will be an epoch or not, — will entirely 
depend on the importance attadied to the great oppor- 
tunity 5 first, by the commission \ next, by the artists ; 
and on the gravity, ardour, and vigoitt witii which both 



If the plan of Munich or Rome be not adopted, 
nothing will be the result, but a plan without consis- 
tency, vain struggles without results, and disjointed and 
futile efforts, which, k>wever individually exceHent, will 
have no connexion as a whole ; and then^ indeed, wiH 
revive the sneers at the genius of Britain, and justly. 

It fe o«r duty to prevent thk disgrace ; it is Oitr duty 
to adopt the plm of foreign nations, to prevent the neces- 
sity of calHng in their personal aid, which mUst be the case 
tf we do not. Bentham's " greatest happiness*' prindf^ 
to the greatest number, will not do here. You disdain 
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fore^ aid, and yet you seem resolved to act in every 
way which, in the end, will oblige you to ask it. 

The only way to equal or beat them is to adopt their 
modes of proceeding ; and what were they ? What was 
the system of the Germans, as more immediately to the 
puipose ? 1st. They tried their inexperience on a private 
rei^idence, and succeeded beyond expectation. 

Let ^tish artists be thus tested before the Houses are 
teady. Let the ablest be placed at the head, and direct 
and claim the help of the others, consulting them as 
friends, guiding them as pupils, and attending to their 
suggestions when valuable. 

The result of the German attempt in Rome was^ that 
the ablest was selected by the King of Bavaria, md com- 
missioned at a salary for ten years ; thus a school was 
rapidly formed under a leader, the only way of forming 
one; and though fresco has never been extinct in Italy, it 
ha3 uevjBr, since the Vatican, been so effectually concen- 
trated in one decided natiojial effort for one national 
effect, as at Munich ; and this is the glory which belongs 
to the school, to the great monarch who sanctioned it, 
jBud to the great second-rate artist, Cornelius, who devoted 
idmself to reahze the wishes of his sovereign. 

How far the syst^n of design purtued by this school 
be sound or mistdcen, is another question. 

Tlbd leaders concdved the art to have d^enerated, and 
to require an opposition so comprehensive, that it bor- 
dered on the ridiculous in its viery pmity. 

They conceived that the classic iilfluence of the disco- 
veries of some of the great single wcffks of the ancients 
did not bring Italian art to excellence, but led it astray ; 
they th^efore resolved to return to that point where it 
first began, in hopes of perfecting another style, more 
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appertaining to a christian people, which should be totally 
independent of classic influence. 

In the extravagance of this beautiful and original theory, 
Raifaelle was proscribed as being liable to classic in- 
fluence, and therefore he was out of their pale ; so that 
nothing was thought worthy of a christian style, but what 
had no evidence of Rafiaelle's influence left, when by this 
classic influence he had perfected his own ideas of art. 

The principles of classic works, as works of art, could 
not be objected to, because they could not be refuted ; 
but it must have been, not by the works, but by the 
paganism of the people who produced them, that the 
purity of their christian feelings must have been shocked. 

The Greeks were Pagans, and therefore whatever may 
have been the genius displayed in their works, they, the 
Greeks, not being Christians, their works could not be 
suffered to have any influence on the principles of Ger- 
man perfection, because they, the Germans, were Chris- 
tians, and they had resolved to establish a pure christian 
style. 

What is this christian style? Is it anti-christian to 
restore man to the essential properties of his species as 
compared with the brute, in form, figure, and head ? to 
show him to us as God first made him, cleared from all 
the consequences of accident and disease, and dress ? Is 
to do this anti-christian because it is classical ? And is 
to degrade man, and dwindle his form, his neck by cra- 
vats, his legs by garters, his shoulders by braces, his feet 
by shoes, is this a christian style because it is not clas- 
sical ? What absurdity ! 

The back of the Theseus, and front of the Ilyssus, the 
head of the Apollo, and majesty of Jupiter, are anti- 
christian ! The principles of our common natiu"e were 
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rejected in German art, because they were discovered by 
Pagans ! 

But why not carry this principle through? What 
right has a journeyman painter to give a hero the straight 
nose ? that is classical. Why not adopt the system of 
the monkish painters, who mamtained that in proportion 
as Christ's head was ugly and agonised, in that propor- 
tion was it christian. 

This wonderful people, in spite of Lessing and a host 
of excellent critics, have ever had more imagination than 
reason, and have always given evidence of more power to 
produce discussion than discover truth, — ^to take hct for 
fiction, and fiction for fact Their mental energy and 
fervour are worthy examples, but the excess to which 
they go is to be watched. 

To suppose that by going back to the Gothidsm of 
gold grounds, staring eyes, and meagre forms, they must 
arrive at the perfection of art, was a mental delusion : we 
might as well agree to write like Chaucer, under a hope 
of advancing to Milton as a result. Cimabue and Giotto 
did their best^ as well as Raffaelle and Michael Angelo ; 
and if each head of an epoch did not always do so, 
what reason can be given why each should not every 
century go back to hieroglyphics as the earliest mode of 
design ? 

Any principle which excludes BaffaeUe is insanity, and 
must be treated as such ; for the classic influences which 
affected him were the sound principles of the greatest 
artists which the world ever saw^ and as applicable to 
christian art as to any other. 

The German system may be characteristic; so is thfi 
Chinese, the Peruvian, the Hindoo, the Bosjeman at the 
Cape. German art has always been characteristic, and 
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Albart Duzer's style infatuated the Italians in their greatest 
period. 

So intense is the instinct for a new seasation in man- 
kind, that it palls on beauty, wearies oi truth, and seeks 
relief often in deformity. Variety is a component prin- 
ciple in our pleasurable sensations, and any art is at times 
a relief from the continuity of what is no long^ new, 
however divine. No wonder at the sucoes of Qennan art. 

Tk)Ught3 too refined to be expressed in W(«ds, ima- 
ginings too impossible to be comprehmded by thought, 
longings which belong not to eqiih, yearnings that would 
puzzle in heaven ; of all people in the world, the Gi^rmaiiB 
ai% lljie ledst fit to settle the limits of »n art, the essence 
of which consists in palpabilities and po^tive realities, or 
it is not understood. 

It is said that th^ German school have o^)0^ classic 
prejudices, laid thdr vmkti ar^ froin naturoi impressions, 
and not from dassic recollections. 

iTbus the unaltmble principles of the perfection of 
the huiman form iis a classic prejudiicfe, apd the half^ 
starved, emfy-day %ures of the mediaeval age ia christian 
perfeotien ; whereas I maintain the pikrity of the inward 
Christian dan be best conveyed by beauty and perfection 
in tb^ oiitwaJpd symbol ; &^ there is ho necessary bon^- 
nexion between external beauty and internal depravity, 
any xiksm than tfaeie is befcween ikrternal virtue and 
external xtefefcxMty. 

The leading dcfielrii» of aart is to convey ilis Ineanings 
by beanty ia ever^tiBing^ and the best guides to thk gdal 
are the works of the Greeks ; a selection isam nature on 
their principle is not less a naitural knpiession,. because 
they guide, than taking nature as it is found with ail Its 
drfects, where they are no guide at all. 
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A ixiaa^ say tii^, must have art in himself: but sup- 
posing a great genius in art bom blind, how much would 
come out of him? 

A great painter must have an int^se susceptibility 
to form and colour, through his senses to his brain, in 
himself of course, so as to be propelled to imitate by 
lines and colours, in his earliest childhood, what he sees, 
and thus to convey his thoughts and combinations by 
this imitation to otiiefs. His first imitations of life wiU 
be without selection or choice ; but when he wants to 
conv^ great thoughts and grand actions by human forms 
and human faces, he finds any form and any face will 
not be in character with his imaginary actors. He then 
seeks the works of predecessors, and there are works by 
a people who always did select the beautiful from the 
ugly, the heroic fitnn the common, the sublime firom the 
petty, the essential from the accidental; he ascertains 
their principles from perpetual comparisons of their works 
with living nature ; he comes to conclusions by their as- 
sistance ; he forms anew a principle for his own practice ; 
and this, it seems, is a classic prejudice, a classic in- 
fluence inconsistent with the purity of a christian mind, 
and must not be done in German art. No man can be 
more alive to the great merit of the German sdiool than 
I am, in their struggle to revive the great principle of 
monumental decoration. They persevered tibrough scorn, 
and ridicule, and laughter, which may have driven th^n 
to their early excess on a principle of defiance : but they 
succeeded in going through; and say what we may, 
and be as irrefutable as we please, their frescos (tapestry 
in mortar as they may .be) are a fourth great epoch iji 
art. K they went back for the sake of going forward, 
it was the excess of all reformers ; so common, so natural. 
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in the fury of the moment they did not see they could 
only arrive at the perfection they aimed at, in proportion 
as they approached the very classic influence they dreaded] 

Baffaelle began from necessity, as they began from 
choice, with gold grounds and gothic purity; but the 
moment his beautiful mind was directed by classic influ- 
ence, how to select in daily life the essential from the 
superfluous in form, he left those simphcities ; as you can 
perceive even in his first great fresco, the Dispute of the 
Sacrament, where the part of that very picture which he 
last finished is higher in aim, execution, and thought, 
than the part he began on first with his golden glories. 

ComeUus told an honourable member,* who, I have no 
doubt, remarked on the exaggeration of his expressions, 
'* Such exaggeration was necessary to affect the people." 

Never was a greater mistake. What exaggeration is 
there in the Cartoons, the Vatican, or the pediment of 
Phidias ? None. And what works so affect the people ? 

This will not do for us. Exaggeration of nature not 
founded on common sense wiQ never do for the British 
people ; and though the continent may insinuate that it 
proceeds from our not being advanced enough, permit 
me to say it proceeds from our being too far advanced in 
truth and simplicity, ever to relish " any o'erstepping the 
modesty of hfe." The real grand style is nature elevated, 
not distorted, — and though I am conviaced there exists 
no desire in the highest quarters to call in any. foreigner 
to do what can be better and more nationally done by 
the British school (and the very constitution of the com- 
mission is an evidence), there is also no reason for sup- 
posing Cornelius would have le^s deUcacy than Canova on 

* Mr. Wyse, M. P. 
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such a point ; Canova, to my certain knowledge, shrunk 
from even giving advice where the character of the coim- 
try was concerned. 

ComeUus is a great man of the second rank, a great 
composer, and a grand conceiver. In his Last Judgment, 
his Christ is infinitely superior to Michael Angelo's, and 
though the whole composition is but a varied repetition 
of Michael Angelo, with all his faults, still Cornelius has 
many original and magnificent ideas in this work. 

The angels accompanying Dante in his motion towards 
heaven, rising to everlasting happiness by the force of his 
own virtue and look, while he is surrounded with the strug- 
gling damned, is sublime in conception, and worthy of 
any man in any period, Greek or Italian ; but he too 
chngs to the monsters for fallen angels, like Dante, and 
Tasso, and Michael Angelo ; forgetting they were not 
bom in hell, but had fallen from heaven. Though evil, 
the devils were splendid ruins of beauty, vengeance, and 
form ; not deformed wretches, the devils of the nurseryj^ 
with tails and fiery eyes and pug faces, 

Cornelius, Overbech, and Snorr, are all great artists 
of the second rank, and the monarch who has given them 
the opportunity of distinction is worthy of the men ; but 
the error of the school is the error of the Germans — 
" they are always cutting off the wrong leg."* They 
should not have excluded, on a principle, the refinements 
of classic selection but should have the made perfection 
of classic art their guide to nature. 

In returning to the severity of the Gothic schools, it 
was not necessary to retain their barbarity. What the 
Goths did from ignorance, the Germans adopt as know- 

* Edinburgh Review. 
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ledge ; and the Geimans exclude as Gothic, what Titian 
and Raffaelle, in the perfection of their experience, tried to 
unite in the Pietro Martyre, and in the Tran8figuiatio&. Is 
this not cutting off the right head, as wdl at the wneong leg P 

But, enmient as the German sefaool is, its exaggera- 
tions are incompatible with the excellencies of the English 
school. Retsch's Macbeth, and Lear, are specimens of 
what sort of Teutonic ferocities we should be honoured 
with ; and if any German be called to control, direct, or 
design, it will be an insult to the dignity and honour of 
Britain. 

The mysticism of their metaphysics and poetry they | 

wish to carry into an art, in which nothing is felt that is I 

not evident passion, or palpable form, colour, and i4en- 
tity, as the vehicles pf thought. 

In our approaching epodi, let us visit Munidi only in 
our journey to Eome. 

Italian art and Greek perfection, the Cartoons and the 
pElgin Marbles, form a school here, which no oth^ country 
can equal. Do we mean to forego these modeb of excel- 
lencp and to pursue a j^antom? Are w^ to give up ] 

what 2,500 yesm in the one case, and 300 years in the | 

other, have san<:iioned and settled P Bash delusion ! Let 
us base our efforts on these foundations of common sense 
and common truth, carry them further if we can ; but to 
swerve &om Greek art as the guid$ to English nature, 
is to be wrong, apd thq mw precm^or of inextricaWe 
absurdity and decay. 

Qousider for a mippi^nt our apathy to high art since 
tljie ftrfojrmation ; coi;isidei: we fi?p ^jterfied m ft feeling 
of tit§ infljue^^pe of depojiatiy? oommemoration, by b^a- 
rians.' Lord Jocelyn found figures of justice painted 
outside a police-office at Chusan : and Mehemet Ali, after 
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thi^ battle of Ne^b, oommissioned Horace Ytacnei to 
paint a grand commemoration of bis victory, wbiht to 
this bour ao national commemoration baa taken place 
in Britain for Waterloo ; no vote of tbe state, no tbougbt 
of tbe pieqple, as fiar as painting is concerned. 

Tbe nsspeetive durability of oil or fresco I believe to 
be tbis t fresco will retain its purity longer than oil, but 
wbetber it will decay as a material sooner, I know not, 
tbougb tbe following fact is in its favour. 

In tbe rrfectory at Milan, Lionardo painted bis Last 
Supper in oil ^^ on apotber part of tbe same zoom> and 
on tbe opposite wall, Mcmtorfano bad painted a fresco 
before Lionardo's work. 

Lionardo's Last Sapper is sadly decayed, wbilst tbe 
finssco of Montorfano is in good condition. Tbe Vatican 
fipescoB bave been sbamefully treated ; just after tbey were 
finisbed, Bourbon soldiers, on sacking Borne, bivouacked 
in tbe cbambers, and seriously injured by tbeir fires some 
of tbe beads ; tbe smoke of tbousands of candles bave , 
ruined tbe Last Judgment, but tbe Pamese Palace is 
perfect, because it bas bad its due proportion of ligbt^ 
beat, and air, and not been bable to tbe accidents of tbe 
Vatican. 

If tbe Commission beroicaUy adopt fresco, tbe effect o^ 
Britisb art will be tremendous. Tbe provinces I know 
to be silent volcanos ; and all classes will be astonisbe^ 



* Michael Angelo said oil-painting was fit for children. Did he 
mean Lionardo's great work was the work of a child P The lameness 
pf iJie oQ-p^iating in Bome^ i^ym by ^afiaelle, in pomparifioti with 
the ^i^antk sweep of a frespo brush, may have justified him in bis 
feelhig ; but there are parts of ceilings in oil by the great Venetians 
worthy of fresco, or any style. Would Michael Angelo have called 
" the Miracle of the Slave*' a child's work ? or the Pietro Martyre ? 
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at the interest suddenly displayed, if fresco be baffled 
by timidity or intrigue. 

The great fact in fresco is this ; there are no means of 
indulging in those tricks to conceal ignorance in design, 
which oil so copiously affords. A style, where a know- 
ledge of the construction of everything represented is 
essential by compulsion, will and must effect that very 
renovation, which the condition of the school at this 
moment renders pecuharly adapted to receive. 

The impressions of fresco on the mind of Sir David 
Wilkie were deep and overwhelming. As soon as he re- 
covered from the agitation of a first visit to the Vatican 
in 1826, he wrote me from Rome. 

In the beginning of his letter, he alludes to the Last 
Supper of Lionardo, and says, " That once perfect work 
is now but a shadow, and past all power of retrieval. 
Its material is said to be fresco or tempera, but oil it 
was, beyond aU doubt." 

This is a proof of Wilkie's sagacity, for oU* it is. 
" Like all other pictures in oil of that date, it is cracked, 
the small spaces leaving the plaster tinged only with what 
it had absorbed of the paint. 

" Lionardo had an eye for softness and depth, incom- 
patible with fresco." (It is a curious fact, Lionardo's 
hand trembled so when he began to paint, he never could 
paint in fresco.) 

After other matters, he says, " I am now in Rome, 
and one of the day-dreams of my youth has been accom- 
pUshed." 

" Our friends had arrived the day before, by Perugia ; 
slight things make deep impressions ; they told me they 

* Goelhe. Du Fresne. 
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had been in the Sistine Chapel ; they avoided all remark 
till we should go together. 

" The next day we and another went in a body. We 
passed upstairs, and through the Loggie of Baffaelle, 
then through to the first stanza ; Battle of Constantine ; 
impression unfavourable ; looked grey and chalky ; pro- 
ceeded to the second, the Attila ; looked warm, light, and 
elegant ; but the Bolsena, when we hid the window, told 
with amazing truth and richness ; by this time the dryness 
of frescos had worn off; and this last, with the HeUo- 
dorus, began to glow upon us with all the tone and 
richness of oil. 

" Fresco, however, being limited in its power of depth, 
the St. Peter in Prison, finely as it is arranged, is black 
and colourless, and in material, for want of what oil alone 
can give — ^a failure. 

" But of all, the School of Athens is the most elegant, 
though suffering much fit)m change. Parts of it are most 
highly finished, and the French, who object to the latter 
pictures, think this the purest of any. 

" The whole looked less than I expected, and in worse 
condition. 

" By many intricate stairs we came to the Capelb 
Sistina, and on entering, looked to the end, but not 
seeing the Last Judgment, guessed that I was immedi- 
ately under it ; on turning, the effect produced by shapes 
was rich beyond everjrthing, but the hue was grey and 
slaty, this wearing off as it always does in fresco. I was 
gratified by a rich and harmonious arrangement of tints, 
and, what we did not expect, much which reminded us 
of Sir Joshua, even of his colour and feeling, impressing 
us with the undoubted sincerity of that great man's 
admiration. 
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*' Freisoo/^ he says, ** has excited Iny attention much ; 
it decays sooner than oil,^ and is incapable oi being 
repaired and refreshed like oil; 

'' To the common eye, too^ wheii old, it is not bo in- 
viting ; but after aU, fresco, when netr^ as T hare se^ 
here, is gay and luminous and (^namental, and from tlie 
space it allows, capable of cdmbiimtiotis that oil cdii never 
{)retend to. 

" Mi^t it not be revived in England ? Might not the 
halls at Windsor, or the House of Lords ?-— I wondcar no 
Englishnian has ever thought of reviving it. I applaud 
the Germans for the attempt, gothic as it is, and think 
Snorr the chief of the sect, worthy to l)e so em^yed in 
his own country ; sure he would gain honour." 

" At Sienna," he says, " tte freseos of Finturicchio 
are the freshest and most beautiful frescos I ev« aiaw, in 
perfect state, and give one the blearest idea of frelsco, and 
with the arabesqUles round th^xi iimke this one of the 
most beautiful aild ornamental rooms I ev^r witnessed." 

This was written in 1826, sixteen years igo. The 
fr^ficos at Sientia were before the Vatican^ but hav^ always 
been unmolested, and you hear Wilkie says they are per- 
fect and fresh. 

It is curious to reflect, that there have been but three 
great epochs of commemorative art. The great HaU at 
Delphi by Polygnotos ; the Parthenon ; and subsequently 
the Vatican, comprising the Sistine Chapel; p^rhfips the 
Glyptothek might be added as a fourth. 

The greatest decorative work of the Greeks was this 
magnificent Lesche at Delphi ; it was executed by 
order of the Cnidian% who had a treasure at De^H 

* This is not tru^. 
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and had built a stadimn on the most elevated part of the 
town. 

Besides this cohsbrucdon, tiiey connected thisir names 
with the hall^ by employing Poljfgnotos to paint the walls 
at their expense, leaving, of course, the choice of subjects 
to him. One portion of these isubjects represented the 
sacking of Troy by the Greeks, in memory of Ncopto* 
leinus, son of Aclulles, who was murdered at Delphi— 
the other, the descent of Ulysses to the shades below. 

Folygnotos was the great genius of Greek art, and La 
Roche, in the Palais des Beaux Arts, at Paris, ha^ lately 
been guilty of great injustice in placing the courtly 
portrait-paints Apelles on the throne. 

Aristotle says, Polygnotos made men bettw than they 
were ; Dionysius the same as th&y are ; and Pauson worse 
than they were. Polygnotos, therefore, had a standard of 
form; and could, in the human figure, select the essential 
from the superfluous, and at whatever period of art tiiat 
is done, art is in a high condition of design. He Uved 
about the nineteenth dympiad ; the Parthenon was doing 
or done, and no man would have been endured or em- 
ployed by the independent states of Greece who wiis ail 
ignorant composer. 

You all know the glorious Parthenon and its decora- 
tions ; nothing more appeared on a great principle, though 
art flomished long, till after its ruin and decay, and then 
by slow degrees and the establishment of Christianity, 
came the Vatican and Sistine Chapel. 

You will thus see that such epochs for the develope- 
ment of genius are rare, and are never realized uiiless the 
genius and the patron exist together; when they do, 
tile Lesche at Delphi, the Parthenon, the Vatican, and 
Glyptothek, are the result ; when they do not, then come 
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Greenwich Hospitals, Domes of St. Paul's, Versailles 
Palaces, and Montague Houses. 

No patronage can create genius — ^but genius cannot 
folly develope itself without patronage ; and that is the 
real moral condition of the question. 

Southey said to me, twenty-five years ago, '* It takes 
one man's life to get a principle acknowledged, and 
another to get it acted on/' We have lived to see the 
principle acknowledged, viz., state support : may we all 
live to see it acted on ! But it must not be concealed, we 
have strong prejudices to get over which no other country 
ever had in an equal degree. 

First, we have a German party, who are so delighted at 
Munich, they forget Rome. 

Next we have an oil party, who hate fresco, Raffaelle, 
and drawing. 

Third, we have an encaustic party, who forget Sir 
Joshua was an encaustic painter, and that when he sent 
Northcote with a lady's portrait to dry by the fire, he 
found her head slipped below her shoulder on his return. 

Fourth, we have a cheap party, who like to contract 
for the effusions of genius ; who would rather pay £10,000 
for a work which would be sure to decay, at £1,000 
a-year, than £5,000 at once, to secure an enduring 
one. 

Fifthly, we have what the Duke calls, in his despatches, 
the croakers, who have no belief in their own talents, 
or the talents of any others ; and we have the procrasti- 
nators, who say, had we not better wait till there is a 
rail-road in the Bolan pass, till the corn-law league be 
abolished, till the revenue be in surplus, and tiU there 
be no longer a single complaint from people, chartists, 
radicals, abohtionists, electors, dissenters, agriculturists. 
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manufactui'ers, constituencies, or corporations? When this 
millennium of happiness comes to pass, then will be the 
time for historical painting. 

Again, we have the Gothic party, who, because the 
building is Gothic, insist that the frescos should be Gothic 
too, and should have no symptom of the advance or per- 
fection of art, — ^in fact, should have no classic influence. 

And lastly we have the great Utilitarian party, who, 
if they had created the world, I fear, and I say it without 
disrespect, would have left out beauty in women — flowers 
on earth — ^and colour in heaven ! 

Six-and-thirty years ago Mr. Perceval was asked to 
devote £5000 a-year, for the advance of historical paint- 
ing. " During the war !" said he ; " No, no ; wait till 
the peace !" The peace came : Lord Liverpool was ap- 
phed to — and he said, " Wait till we are a httle reco- 
vered." Canning was entreated to use his influence with 
Lord Liverpool, and he said — " It did not belong to 
the Foreign Office." A nulhon of money was voted for 
churches. The Bishop of London gave leave for one 
altar-piece in every church in his diocese. Lord Fambo- 
rough was requested to entreat Mr. Vansittart to propose 
to the House to set aside one per cent, for the support of 
high art at such a glorious opportunity. And he repUed, 
" Wait till the churches are finished." At last came 
Mr. Canning's successor,* as First Lord ; his taste was 
known^ — apphcation was made, an hour fixed for discus- 
sion in Downing Street. The aspirant came as the Horse 
Guards was striking. Hour after hour passed away. 
Deputations from the silk-mercers of Coventry, cotton- 
merchants from Manchester, timber-merchants from 

* Lord Goderich. 
VOL. II. O 
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Liverpool, all cjame after him, and passed on before him. 
He took up a folio to write a note, when in large letters 
inside were written, by some imhappy wight like himself, 
" WaitiDg room — ^heaven knows, true enough." Then 
came one,* whose straight-forward energy of mind entered 
into the question at once ; but before anything could be 
thought of, he resigned on a point of honour. The next 
noble lordf approved of the plan of adorning the old House, 
but feared the House would not support a vote of money 
for art, whereas in nothing would they be more unani- 
mous ; and the last noble lord} admitted the beauty, the 
feasibility of the plan, but he had heard it was not wanted ; 
yet he granted a committee. Lords Brougham, Durham, 
Colbome, Dover, and Morpeth, had all presented my 
petitions in favour of high art in vain,' and now, when 
we have a minister on whom the glory vrill fall,§ we 
hear it said, " Call in the Germans !" 

To the late government the country is indebted for the 
school of design, and to the present, for carrying out the 
intentions of the last government to their fall extent; 
and further, as correct design is advancing, and cannot 
be stopped, if fresco be adopted, there is no calculating 
the rapid improvement. 

Podr high art! Scouted so harshly by the reformed 
church, neglected by the authorities, longed for by the 
people. Everybody says, what do the Enghsh kng^sv of 
fresco? II Was there not the same outcry against the 

* The Duke. f Lord Grey. 

t Lord Melbourne. § Sir Robert Peel. 

II No English artist able to paint in fresco ! At this very instant 
there exists, in a collection not far from Carlton Gardens, a fresco 
painted by an English artist at Rome, in the year 1810, which he 
threw aside ! It was got hold of by a dealer, sold as an ancient fresco, 
exhibited as such at the Biitish Gallery in Pall Mall, and since com- 
mented upon, and lauded, as a beautiful specimen of ancient art. So 
much for a British artist not knowing how to paint in fresco ! 
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anny when they went to Portugal ? What did they know 
of military service ? Alas ! alas ! Does not the vice of 
Britain lurk in all our comers ? a democratic hatred of 
all superiority, rank, wealth, or genius. 

But fresco decays, and is not durable ! Who can help 
smiling at the eagerness of the combatants for human 
durability, when one thinks that the first era of the 
world, with all its passions and schemes for durability, 
was drowned in a deluge, — ^that Babylon is a shapeless 
mound in solitude and silence, — that the Pyramids and 
temples of Egypt are mountainous fragments, — that Pal- 
myra is a desert, the Parthenon a ruin, and ancient Rome 
a mass of tottering bricks ? What patent have we in 
creation, to hesitate at developing the genius of the 
nation, because durability is not human, or because one 
mode of development may last a century or two longer 
than another, with these mighty examples before our eyes, 
that all must go ? Debemur morti noSy nostraque. 

Durability is a question of degree. The object now is 
to give the country a power of wiping off a stigma by its 
own talents ; and will you call in foreigners to do that ? 
will you give them the power of saying, " You could not 
do this without us, and, therefore, your suspected incapa- 
city is apparent ?" 

At least keep this groimd sacred and holy, which has 
been. already immortalized by the hero of Cressy, the 
father of the hero of Poictiers, with all its historical recol- 
lections, which imagination will call up at the very mention 
of its name ; at least let this portion of London be un- 
bruised by foreign hoof. No man, surely, who has a drop 
of English blood in his veins, or British bottom in his 
nature, ever can, or ever will, patiently endure the 
decoration by any other than British hands of a spot 
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hallowed by the tread of the Black Prince, or his illus- 
trious father. 

The genius of the Country is not to be feared, whatever 
may be the moral courage of those who wield it. 

An eminent witness said before the committee — and 
said justly — it was mortifying to find confidence placed 
in British artists, in every part of Europe, and diffidence 
existing as to the extent of their capacity only where they 
were bom and bred. 

For fifty years past, has it not been the predominating 
tendency of all classes, to maintain that high art would 
never succesd in Britain ? 

Has not every youth been kindly advised not to devote 
himself to a pursuit in which there was little chance of 
reward ? Has he not rather been pitied than encouraged, 
if he wished to spread a taste, to contest the palm with 
Italy and France ? Surely this is simply true, and so 
true it cannot be refuted. And now, when at last a great 
public opportunity is " casting its shadow before," is it 
just to question the genius existing, and to whisper the 
necessity of foreign aid ? Are the artists to be punished 
for the omissions of their patrons ? 

It may be and is answered, artists are of no country ; 
but Chatham, and Pitt, and Nelson, and the Duke, never 
carried their genial sympathy, in their philosophical esti- 
mation of other nations, so far as not altogether always to 
prefer their own. 

This may not be very enlightened, but it is the basis of 
the greatness of all nations. 

An English exhibition is a mass of genius, frittered, 
distilled, and filtered into petty trifies for sale, and is not 
a criterion of its power; the British artists do not do 
what they can do, what they wish to do, nor what they 
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ought to do, but what they are obUged to do ; they send 
their goods to market, and suit them to the demand ; 
give them a higher market, and a nobler demand, they 
will meet your wishes, and rise superior to all compe- 
tition. 

When the mode of execution shall have been deter- 
mined on by the Royal Commission, then should a plan 
of invention be decidedly arranged. 

Our leading passion as a nation, are " pohtics and com- 
merce," our government a constitutional monarchy ; and 
the object in decorating the Legislative Houses with a 
series of grand frescos should be to illustrate, by designs 
of suitable objects, " The best government to regulate 
without cramping the Uberty of man." 

There wiU be a corridor, a St. Stephen's Hall, another 
hall, a Robing-room for the Queen, and a Speaker's 
House. 

Let every space in each hall, by choice of subject from 
our own history and the history of the world, illustrate 
this object. 

Firsty in the Great Corridor. 

Illustrate the Horrors of Anarchy and Democracy. 

Second, St. StepherCs Hall. 
The Evils of Despotism and Revolution. 

Thirds the Great Hall. 
The Blessings of Law and Justice. 

Fourth^ the Robing-Room. 
The Liberty of a Limited Monarchy. 

Fifth, the Speaker's House. 
By smaller works, complete the illustration of the 
principle. 

Between each design, let there be statues of aU the 



. I 
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great men, from Alfred, who have contributed to complete 
the fabric of monarchy, and let every design, historical or 
allegorical, in every part of the building, have reference 
to the leading object of the illustration. 

The subjects need not be confined to our own country 
exclusively. The school of Athens had nothing to do 
with Italy ; it suited collaterally the object of Raffaelle : 
had he been confined to Italian subjects alone, what 
would have become of St. Peter's release from prison, the 
Hehodorus, or the School of Athens ? 

If confined to our own history, variety wiU be injured 
as well as beauty, and we shall have a gothic armoury 
and a collection of costumes in native art. 

Thus far as to the nature of the subject suited to her 
Majesty's Palace at Westminster ; now as to the principle 
in selecting the genius required. 

After the plan is settled, each hall shall be placed 
under the direction of an eminent artist, and he should 
be left to choose his own assistants. 

Each directing artist should be part of a council, the 
architect to be president ; all matters relating to the deco- 
ration should be finally settled by this council, subject to 
the consideration of the commission. 

When once the plan of decoration be settled, the car- 
toons should be begun ; for now is not too soon, and when 
once begun, the work and preparations should continue 
regularly, the expense provided in the annual estimate 
like any other government expenditure ; the whole work 
taking so much time, and no more, as is necessary to its 
perfect execution. 

By the time one hall is done, a school would be formed, 
and the high art of England take its proper level. 

It is said competition will be better than selection. 
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because there may be a great genius unknown. There 
may be; but I humbly suggest that a great youthful 
genius, at present unknown, is much more likely to be 
properly trained by eminent artists than by sanguine 
enthusiasts. 

Under the guidance of Polygnotos, Phidias, Raffaelle, 
and Michael Angelo, Alcamenes, Julio Romano, Perino 
del Vaga, PoKdoro, and Giovanni d'Udine, by the disci- 
pline of their masters, became the pride of their country ; 
and if selection take place on the same principles on this 
occasion, I predict the same results. But if competition 
be preferred, boys — more than boys of sixteen and less 
than men of thirty — will be the annual novelty of the 
season ; disgust will follow, and in three years the plan 
will be given up. 

To conclude : if the same rational confidence be placed 
in British painters, as the Duke placed in British soldiers, 
the reign of our beloved Queen Victoria will be as 
splendid an era in art, as was that of her great predecessor 
Elizabeth in Uterature and in pohtics. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 
It is now two-and-thirty years ago,* after a long poetical 
and delightful two hours of musing in the midst of the 
Elgin marbles, when they occupied a pent-house in the 
court-yard of Lord Elgin's house, Piccadilly, (now be- 
longing to the Duchess of Gloucester,) and while in the 
very act of diewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, 
that Lord Elgin came in. Naturally , enough, I was 
extremely curious as to where he got this firagment, and 
how he got tJiat ; and when Lord Elgin was dehghting 
me by every detail, in came NoUekens. His Lordship, 
finding himself thus tormented by two merciless artists, 
who never gave him a moment's respite from questions, 
thought the best way to put a stop to eternal demands 
on his memory was to give us the whole history of his 
pursuits in Greece, which he immediately did: and a 
history more interesting, unsophisticated, or manly, never 
did I listen to or record. 

He told us, at the time he received his appointment of 
ambassador to the Porte, Harrison of Chester was with 

* 1808. 
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him, — ^he who had built the Court House at Chester on 
the model of the beautiful Propylseum of the AcropoUs, 
and that he, Lord Elgm, immediately consulted Harrison 
how it was possible he could render his visit to Constan- 
tinople available to the improvement of architecture and 
sculpture, with reference to what remained at Athens. 

Harrison, who was a man of the purest taste and 
greatest simpUcity of mind, told Lord Elgin that he could 
greatly serve architectural knowledge if he could get 
leave to procure casts from the Ionic columns at the end 
or angle of the pediments, in order to show us liow the 
Greeks turned the volute round at that point. Harrison 
confirmed this to me after, at Chester, 1821; and he also 
added, the greatest good would accrue to the science by 
such casts, or by casts from any other order, or any other 
part of pure Greek building, which he might meet or 
admire ; for, notwithstanding the beauty of Stewart's en- 
gravings, still there was something in a real projection of 
architecture, which, under the varieties of hght and sha- 
dow, far exceeded in utility any drawing which could be 
produced by the greatest draughtsman. 

Harrison added: sculpture, too, would be greatly 
benefitted and advanced by casts from any fine work 
remaining. Lord Elgin, thus advised by a man of so 
pure a mind and eminent a genius as Harrison, came up 
to London, and laid a plan (before embarking for Turkey) 
before Dundas, Lord GrenviUe, and Mr. Pitt ; but all 
these replied, that with all their love for the arts (" an 
ounce of Civet, good apothecary !") they could not feel 
justified in advancing the pubUc money for such objects ! 
But had Mr, Pitt, or Lord Grenville, heard lectures at 
Oxford, they would have felt they might have advanced 
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public money, and very often did, for objects infinitely 
less worthy than improving the pubhc taste. 

Lord Elgm, thus l^affled where he expected support, 
resolved, like a man of great energy, which he was, to 
take the whole responsibility on himself, Harrison having 
convinced him of the eminent advantage of the principle ; 
and at once, without delay, he proceeded to engage in 
London the first artists to take views in Greece, the best 
moulders to take moulds, and the best man who could 
be obtained to design the sculpture which it might not 
be possible to take moulds of. 

The artists of eminence, as might be expected in 
London, could not give up their time but under such terms 
of payment as were totally beyond the means of any 
private nobleman; Lord Elgin therefore reUnquished 
the idea of employing Englishmen, but took immediate 
steps to secure the assistance of foreigners who might be 
more within his reach. 

At Palermo, Sir William Hamilton was consulted, and 
he recommended an artist called Lusieri, who took fire 
at once ; Mr. Hamilton, Lord Elgm's secretary, and Lu- 
sieri, went to Rome, to engage formatori (moulders), and 
at a reasonable rate they also procured two architectural 
drawers, a Signer Balestro and Ittar, with Theodore, a 
Calmuc, to make correct designs of the figures. 

After a great deal of trouble, Lord Elgin succeeded in 
establishing these six people at Athens, about August, 
1800 ; and they soon began to mould, to draw, to cast, 
and to measure everything valuable in art, whether in 
sculpture, architecture, or inscription. 

lliey soon found, like other Englishmen, very grei^t 
obstructions ; they never could get into the AcropoUs but 
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under a charge of five guineas a day* to the governor ; 
the French occupied Egypt, the hatred of Christians wa$ 
intense ; but when we conquered Bgypt* ai^d deUvered it 
over to the Turks, so dehghted were the people and the 
government at this unexpected generosity, that all diffi- 
culty vanished before Lord Elgin's desire : the EngHsh 
were admitted unreservedly, and greater facility of access 
was immediately granted to his artists' 

From rough sketches by Ittar were now made mea- 
sured elevations of every building, vrith plans and 
sections, not only in Athens but all over Greece, whilst 
Signor Lusieri drew most accurately, in colours, the most 
picturesque and classical scenery in Greece, Archipelago, 
and the Islands ; Theodore designed the figures ; Balestro 
moulded the metopes and grand figures of the pediments ; 
and Lord Elgin and his artists proceeded to carry out 
the original plan given him by Harrison before he left 
England, with the greatest success ; the power to do so 
being greatly extended by the good humour of the autho- 
rities, in consequence of the poUtical relations of England 
and the Porte. 

Nothing was therefore left undone which could in- 
crease our knowledge of the art, science, refinement, and 
Uterature of the finest periods of Greece. 

Lord Elgin told us that up to this moment he had 
entertained no other views than those vdth which he left 
England, viz. to mould, to draw, and to measure ; but 
when the artists engaged had informed him of the iafa- 

* They were employed there about nine months, from August 
1800 to May 1801, \vithout having any sort of facility or accommo- 
dation afforded them even for the purpose, of taking drawings, except 
by the payment of a large fee. — Report, page 4. 
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mous and daily devastation of tlie Tarks» under their own 
eyes, and that several of the works of sculpture had been 
injured during their stay ; that the Turks often &ed their 
muskets at the figures from the plain ; polished the heads 
of the beautiful metopes into round shot, and pounded 
fallen figures into hme to build their houses with,— that 
every Engtish traveller who came into the AcropoUs 
during their stay broke off a bit of an arm or a leg, or a 
nose, to bring home as a rehc ; — and that this is true I 
can assert, for the late Mr. Thomas Hope shewed me 
the arm of a Lapetha, which he told me he had broken 
off as a specimen of the school of Phidias, and which I 
wondered at being so like nature, and which arm was on 
a cushion in Duchess Street ; — ^when Lord Elgin was also 
assured that a whole Temple, existing in Stewart's time, 
standing near the Ilyssus, had so totally disappeared since 
Stewart's time, that not even the foundation was visible ; — 
when Lord Elgin had thus evidence of the devastation 
which had gone on, and which was going on then, what 
more natural than that he should conclude scarcely a 
firagment would remain of either architecture, sculpture, 
or inscription, in fifty years more ? No future ambassador 
would ever, perhaps, from a happy combination of circum- 
stances, have such influence again : he felt the difficulty 
of his position : if he boldly removed the marbles at once, 
he foresaw the inferences which the weak, the envious, 
and the maUgnant, would make in his own country ; he 
knew his pohtical opponents would accuse him of fur- 
thering his private objects by taking advantage of his 
pubUc power ; he felt he would incur the hatred of all 
future travellers, who would be deprived, by the removal 
of the sculpture, of those poetical lamentations on Turkish 
barbarity, and Greek oppression, a shot from the Turks 
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had heretofore so regularly roused; he anticipated the 
rage of all other travellers who had been and were gone, 
because he, Lord Elgin, had been able to do what they 
would have given thousands to accomplish ; he was not 
ignorant of the jealousy of collectors, which would be 
irritated at the superiority of this collection to all others ; 
he did not forget the probable anger of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
GrenviUe, in spite of their known love for the arts ; he 
expected the affected lamentation of France, of its Insti- 
tute, and its Academies, because they, the French, had 
tried to do the same thing, and had been stopped by the 
Revolution ! In fact, he was tormented, as all men are 
tormented, who contemplate doing a service to their fellow 
creatures, and which, instead of exciting their gratitude, 
generally stir up their hatred ; for such men are always 
regarded as possessing more vanity than virtue, inferring 
the very desire to confer an obligation can only exist in a 
mind swelling with pride or self conceit, in for a moment 
supposing it possesses a power not generally possessed, 
or that it confers benefif s for any other reason but to give 
evidence of its own superiority or talent : Lord Elgin was 
suspended between the natural desire to save from ruin 
works which he knew were unequalled in beauty, his 
natural desire to enrich his country, whose representative 
he was, and his rational dread of the motives which 
might also be naturally imputed to him. 

With the energy of a daring mind, he resolved that 
the bold step was the only rational one, let what motives 
be imputed to him that might ; he regained his self pos- 
session, and he defied them all.* 

* Chairman. — You state that you have rescued the remains from 
danger ? 

Lord Elgin. — From the period of Stewart's visit to Athens, till 
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Who will not applaud his resolution? Who will dare 
censure his will ? No one at this hour : but who ap- 
plauded him then? It is not who applauded him, but 
who did not censure him in high life ? 

Backed by Byron, a hue and cry was raised ; he was 
lamp(]t)ned, abused, ridiculed, epigrammatized, and every 
motive on earth imputed to him but the motive by which 
alone he was impelled. 

Having once made up his mind, he was a man not easily 
moved or daunted ; he applied at once to the Porte for 
leave to model and remove, and for a special licence to dig 
and excavate. Leave was at once granted, and Dr. Hunt* 
has given us the substance of the firman, which said : — 
** That in order to show their particular respect to the 
Ambassador of Great Britain, the august ally of the 
Porte, with whom they were now and had long been in 
the strictest afliance, they gave to his Excellency, and to 
his secretary, and the artists employed by him, the most 
extensive permission to view, to draw, and to model the 
ancient temples of the idols, and the sculptures upon them ; 

tlie time I went to Turkey, a very great destruction had taken place. 
There was an old temple on the Ilyssus had entirely disappeared. 
There was in the neighbourhood of Elis and Olympia another temple^ 
which 'had disappeared. At Corinth, Stewart gives thirteen columns, 
I think, and there were only &ye when I got there ; every traveller 
coming added to the general defacement in his reach ; there are now 
pieces broken off within our day. And the Turks liave been continu* 
ally defacing the heads, and in some instances they have actually 
acknowledged to me that they have pounded down statues to convert 
them into mortar. It was on these suggestions, and with these feelings, 
that I proceeded to remove as much of the sculpture as I conveniently 
could ; it was no part of my original plan to bring away any thing bul; 
my models. — Report, page 10, 1816. — Lord Elgin's Evidence. 

For other Evidence, see Appendix. • 

* See Report 1816. Rev. Dr. Hunt's Evidence, page 0&> 
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and to make excavations, and to take away any stones 
that might appear interesting to them." — (See Appendix.) 

Then Lord Elgin erected scaflFoldings, and removed what 
was existing in daily prospect of destruction The Turkish 
government never showed any displeasure at any removals 
during the whole time ; the people were pleased, because 
Lord Elgin employed 300 workmen daily,* and before 
he got this firman, five guineas a day, as you have heard, 
were paid to the governor of the Acropolis, merely for 
admission to draw and measure. 

This leave was no particular favour to Lord Elgin, 
because, had any other traveller apphed with equal means, 
equal access would have been granted ; it was not a new 
thing to attempt, because Konigsmark, in 1687, had tried 
to remove the great horses and Minerva ; but the ropes 
broke, and they tumbled down and were dashed to powder ; 
and Monsieur Choiseul Goufl&er, the French ambassador, 
before Lord Elgin had applied for the same leave, did obtain 
it, actually removed a metope, which he left on the ground 
when the Revolution broke out, and which was brought 
away for him, and which metope I saw in Choiseul Gouf- 
fier's house in Paris, at the Champs Elis^es. So much 
for the common sense in the objections the French 
presumed to make, and every other nation. 

First, EngUsh travellers daQy mutilated the figures, as 
I have proved to you in the case of Mr. Thomas Hope ; 
secondly, the Turks made lime of the bodies, shot at the 
heads, and fired daily at everjrthing; thirdly, a whole 
temple had disappeared since the time of Stewart; 
fourthly, Konigsmark tried to remove the horses, and 
broke what he tried to get ; fifthly, Choiseul Gouffier got 

* See Hamilton's evidence, page 26. 
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leave to remove and did remove a metope, and yet Lord 
El^ was called a Goth, because he applied as they 
applied ; only Lord Elgin did not let statues break and 
tumble for want of tackhng ; he did not fail for want of 
energy ; no, my friends, he was guilty of accomphshing 
what thousands had been dying to accomplish for centu- 
ries before; he was the abominable and unpardonable 
culprit who succeeded where others had failed ; in fact, 
Lord Elgin committed the atrocious crime of effectually 
doing what he had imdertaken to do : and nothing is so 
unpardonable in an existing generation, as to succeed ! 

People could have borne to sympathise with poor dear 
Lord Elgin, who had spent £51,200, and lost his mar- 
bles ! there would have been something so inexpressibly 
deUghtful in the hmnf«i heart to have been able to pity 
him ; but to be obUged to look at the marbles in Park 
Lane, the actual marbles, to touch them, to be assured 
they were not wood, to fed assured no sophistry could 
remove the fact that these very sculptures were 2500 
years old ; that they were the very statues Plutarch spoke 
of, Pericles ordered, and Phidias executed ; that they had 
crossed the sea, been wrecked, and were all got up again ; 
there was something so inexpressibly insolent in those 
proceedings, that travellers who had no means to do it 
before, ambassadors whom Lord Elgin had succeeded. 
Kings who were eager for a similar museum, and nations 
who were equally aUve to their merits as well as Kings, 
all opened iu an uproar of indignation against that wicked 
man, who tore from tender Turkish hearts, and unmuti- 
lating Turkish hands, those Phidian works, of matchless 
beauty, which aU the world knew they always rehshed 
with exquisite taste, drew from with inspired refinement. 
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and never mutilated except by an innocent shot or two, 
from that reUgious veneration for Greek genius,, and Greek 
beauty, they are so well known to possess^ 

Oh, ladies ! is there an eye dry, or a heart which flutters 
not with sensibility, at the conception of the intellectual 
torture which must have afflicted those deUcate-minded 
people, the Turks, when they saw the fragments of the 
mighty genius of Phidias, so long the objects of their daily 
dehght<for centuries, torn from their ardent embraces, 
and placed where they could no longer exhibit that 
intense enthusiasm for their beauty and perfection by 
knocking off their noses, or pounding their heads into 
cannon shot ? 

Dr. Clarke, too, must join in this cant, as well as Byron. 
Dr. Clarke says, " The Turks destroy nothing ;" and yet, 
forgetting what he had previously written, when speaking 
in a subsequent allusion of a temple of Juno at Corinth, 
observes, there are now only four of the eleven columns 
seen by Spor and Wheeler, and adds, with the greatest 
simplicity, " this destruction had been accompUshed by 
the governor, who used them for building his house, ^rsf 
blasting them with gunpowder"* 

Innocent dears ! These are the Turks, who destroy 
nothing. /';?: 

Lord Elgin told Nollekens and myself that he bought 
the houses under the eastern pediment, and dug to the 
rock, and not finding the fragments which had fallen 
down, and must have fallen down, the man seeing his 
wonder, said, " Oh, if I had known your object, I could have 
spared you this trouble and expense, for I pounded the 

* Page 735. First Quarto Edition of Travels in Greece. 
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statues into lime to build my house with, and excellent 
lime they made.*" 

Well, after all these anxieties, said Lord Elgin, as he 
walked about and became greatly animated, — saying this 
I picked up at Eleuses, and that at Mycenae, — aft«r all 
this, and the fragments were safely on the gromid, they 
had yet to be moved to the Pireeus, the ancient port of 
Athens, now called Porto Leone-, five miles ! 

However, they were safely got down and successfully 
embarked, and the anchor was hoisted, and the sails 
unfurled, and the wind blew, and the vessel tacked with 
its glorious freight, and scudded away before the breeze, 
my friend anticipating the shores of Britain ! 

The winds blew, and the sun shone, and Hamilton, I 
have no doubt, felt a httle pride, after so much labour, to 
find the marbles in a fair gale for England ; when, as if 
to punish a man, as usual, for exulting too soon, the Greek 
pilot ran the ship on a rock, and down went the marbles 
in several fathoms water, apparently without the sUghtest 
prospect of extrication ! 

Here was a misery ! After all, the world would be able 
to pity ; but, however, Mr. Hamilton did not despair, but 
remembering some of the Islanders on the coast of Asia 
Minor were in times of ancient Greece celebrated for 
diving, he found out their descendants, who were divers 
still ; he hired a set of them, who, after immense perseve- 
rance, actually got up every individual case, and not a 
single fragment was missing ;t nor did they meet with 

* I excavated down to the rock, and that without findhig anything, 
when the Turk to whom the house helonged came to me, and laugh* 
ingly told me, that the Statues were made into the moitar with which he 
built his house. — Page 21, Report. — Lord Elgin's Evidence. 

f Every youth hi these islands is obliged to bring up a certain 
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any farther adventure till they were landed at Richmond 
Gardens, where now the Terrace stands ; and soon was the 
world of art in an uproar. 

Such is the romantic modem history of these divine 
fragments. 

His Lordship, says Dr. Hunt in his evidence,* was 
indefatigable in his researches, not only at Athens, and 
its neighbourhood, but ^ throughout Asia Minor, the 
Morea, and Proper Greece, in endeavouring to obtain 
whatever might tend to the improvement of the arts, 
particularly in sculpture, architecture, and medals, as well 
as ancient inscriptions, tending to elucidate the progress 
of the Greek language, from the Pti<Tpo<itrf^oy mode of 
writing, throughout all the changes to the latest periods 
of Greece : he also procured specimens of the different 
orders of architecture, such as capitals and vases, from 
the earliest to the latest styles, and at this moment stood 
before us Lord Elgin himself, explaining to us the princi- 
ples which guided him, the fragments he had moved, and 
the objects he had in view. 

We remained with him to a late hour of the day, and 
on my arrival home, 1808, I wrote down the conversation 
as a matter of public interest to the art : it was before the 
question was before the House, and when no one could 
be certain of what would become of them. 

Lord Aberdeen said in his evidence, page 123,t that 
the difficuties of removing the marbles must have been 
great, as in his time there was only one cart in Athens, 
and that was not fit for such heavy loads, and he added, 

number of sponges from the rocks in deep water, before he is entitled 
to marry the girl of his love. 

* See Report. 

t Ditto. 
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that the works were in the greatest danger, from the 
multitude of travellers who collected fragments. 

The marbles were first placed in Privy Gardens, and 
they had no sooner arrived, after so many adventures, than 
the connoisseurs and collectors were in arms. 

Lord Elgin, who knew little of the political state of art, 
was not prepared for any opposition, but, innocent noble ! 
beheved the marbles had only got to be seen to be appre- 
ciated with the same sincerity with which he first resolved 
to mould, and then to move them. But we, in London, 
who knew the ground, shook our heads at his simplicity ; 
we knew we had a Royal Academy, who never risked 
injury to its preponderance for the sake of art, and we 
knew we had societies of Dilettanti, who frowned at any 
man who presumed to form a collection unless under their 
sanction ; or unless he was one of their own immediate 
circle, so that more or less they could share the repute 
which might accrue to himself. 

This being the state of things, a very eminent scholar, 
who was himself forming a collection of bronzes, (Payne 
Knight,) and which he meant to leave to the nation, 
became jealous at this sudden irruption into what he 
considered his exclusive realms, and having, like most 
eminent scholars, a great admiration of what was ancient, 
believed nobody but himself knew anything of art or 
nature. 

This leader of our salons, to whose dictum every one 
bowed, and against whose ipse dixits no one dared 
dispute, be he whom or what he might, in rank, station, 
or talents, took the field against the originality, the beauty, 
the nature, and skill of the Elgin marbles, and began, 
at the first dinner party he met Lord Elgin, after Lord 
Elgin's return from dinner, 1806, to denounce them in a 
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fieirceness and severity of manner quite unbeconaing the 
philosophy of deduction, which ought to be the model- 
manner of all connoisseurs in art, or leaders of salons. 
Lord Elgin told me he called out loudly across the table, 
at a dinner party of the late Duke of Sutherland's, with 
the most overbearing air, where at least twenty noblemen 
and men of influence were seated, " You have lost your 
labour, my Lord Elgin ; your marbles are overrated — ^they 
are not Greek, they are Roman, of the time of Hadrian, 
when he restored the Parthenon, and even if Greek, they 
are by Ictinus and Callicrates, and not by Phidias, who 
never worked in marble* at aU ; they are perhaps executed 
by their workmen, hardly higher than journeymen, and 
throw no light on the details and construction of the 
body/' 

Lord Elgin was not sufficiently versed in antiquity 
or art to venture an argument with this distinguished 
scholar, and therefore bowed, feeling remarkably com- 
fortable, I dare say, after having spent £51,200 to pro- 
cure them. 

Such is the iron rule of connoisseurship in high life, 
with noblemen who are never instructed in the principles 
of art at College, that down went the marbles from that 
hour in fashionable society ; the government cooled, and 
the artists were frightened. 

In the first place, these dogmatic assertions were wholly 
without foundation, for the marbles were in no need of 
repair in Hadrian's time, and there is no evidence they 
were ever touched : and though Plutarch says Ictinus and 
Callicrates were the architects, and built the Parthenon, 
and at that point does not mention the name of Phidias, 

* Pausanias meniioiis a celestial Venus of Parian marble un- 
doubtedly of his hand. — Report, page 1, 1816. 
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this was very shallow ground for assuming that Phidias 
did not design and touch the sculptures, or that Ictinus 
and his partner did. 

Plutarch is talking of the erection of the Parthenon, 
not of its decoration ; and though sculptors, architects, 
and painters,, each studied, and each knew the principles 
of their respective arts, and alternately practised either, 
yet a painter, a sculptor, and an architect, were not less 
distinct than now, and not less obtained exclusive repu- 
tation in each art. 

Phidias was a sculptor, though he could paint and 
build ; Michael Angelo was a painter, though he could 
cut a statue and build St. Peter's; and Phidias was 
Director-General of all public works in Athens; and 
where would he be so likely to put his own hand as on 
the decoration of the principal temple built by his patron, 
Pericles, when he (Phidias) was superintendent, and did 
make the great statue of Minerva inside, and design the 
whole ? 

The assertion, that he (Phidias) never worked in 
marble, will not bear reflection ; Visconti at once demo- 
lished this dogma by quoting the So^c Ai^ovp^oc of Aris- 
totle, who gives this title to Phidias, which means marble- 
wise Phidias, or celebrated by his wisdom in cutting 
marble. Would Aristotle have given such an appellation 
to a sculptor if he had not obtained a high reputation in 
cutting marble into flesh, the very striking characteristic 
of the marbles ? QuintiUan says, he made gods better 
than men* : but Valerius Maximus says he wanted to 
execute the statue of Minerva inside in marble, but the 
Athenians refused. How could he have wished to execute 

*■ Lib. xii. 
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this statue in marble if he had never worked in marble ? 
There is no evidence that Sylla, when he sacked Athens, 
injured the Parthenon ; and there is no evidence that 
Hadrian, when he embellished Athens on the eastern 
side of the Acropolis, ever touched the Parthenon. 

Phidias is called by Aristotle, marble-wise Phidias. 
Pliny mentions a statue of Phidias in marble. The mar- 
bles themselves are evidences of the greatest genius the 
world ever saw, as they possess more of the principles of 
vitaUty than any other sculptures on earth ; and all the 
details of life are so truly given, they have reformed, and 
will reform, the art of Europe. And yet, because an 
eminent scholar, bhnded by learning, and jealous of the 
possession, denied their palpable superiority, no one in 
fashionable life, from that hour, believed they were worth 
the trouble of moving. 

It was the fashion to sneer if any one said they were 
Greek ; it was the fashion to bow gracefully, and turn 
aside, if you attempted to prove it ; the ministry drew 
in, the nobility were silent ; and Lord Elgin, in disgust 
and despair, removed them from Privy Gardens to his 
own home. Park Lane, and built a shed over them, 
without hope or expectation. 

Then he was advised, and gloriously advised, to dis- 
regard the despotism of scholarship — ^to throw them open, 
first to artists, and then to the public, and abide by their 
decision. To the honour of the artists, and especially 
the portrait painters, their beauty was proclaimed ; then 
in rushed the pubhc, and their brazen voice thundered 
approbation and dehght ; and I declare it is my honest 
conviction, that the feeling the public displayed for the 
irrefutable nature of these statues was the first honest 
move of public feeling towards art, since the Reformation, 
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which has never ceased, till it has arrived, at this moment, 
to a most extraordinary condition of passion and ex- 
citement. 

Amongst those admitted at that time was a young 
student in London, who had left his father's house at 
eighteen, "inflamed with thoughts of highest design," 
who, by incessant industry and patient dissection, had 
thoroughly qualified his understanding to see at once the 
superiority of these inspirations of vitahty and action, and 
nature, and who enlisted himself at once on their side 
with a fury, argument, and enthusiasm that bore down 
all opposition. 

Lord Elgin, interested at his honest zeal, readily 
listened to Lord Mulgrave's desire that this student 
should be admitted to draw works which his previous 
studies had so fitted him to imitate ; he was instantly ad- 
mitted (1808) without reserve; and was the first artist here 
to investigate the Science of their imitation of life, and the 
first to transfer what he had thus acquired to canvas*. 

Having dissected man and animal for two years, 
having taken a course of his own, founded on his early 

* At the time Lord Elgin gave this young man leave to draw the 
marbles ( 1808) no artist had. been permitted to do so since their 
arrival. After he had been studying day and night for eight months, 
the venerable President, West, came in, and, expressing some suq3rise 
to see a student there, brought his own canvases next day, and began 
to sketch. When Lord Elgin published his pursuits in Greece, 
two letters appeared in it from the venerable President, in which he 
said he was the first arlist that ever drew them, and the first to transfer 
their princii'les to canvas, though he knew the student was there eight 
months before him, and brought out a picture (Dentatus, 1809) in 
which the principles were developed and acknowledged, two years 
before the venerable President made his appearance, with the work 
where he asserted they were to be found. — 1811. 
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conviction that the process of early Greek and Italian 
study was the same, with a mind thus comprehending 
the construction of the frame, it was nothing miraculous 
that, seeing in this sculpture every tendon, bone, and 
muscle distinguished from each other in substance and 
shape, and always indicated where Nature indicated 
them, it was nothing but natural he should at once recog- 
nise their superiority to all other sculpture, because in no 
other sculpture was this system of Nature so distinctly 
clear. There was a vitaUty wanting in the Apollo (majestic 
beauty as it is) he here found ; he was no loiiger ashamed 
of copying fine Nature as it existed ; hour after hour, day 
after day, night after night, did he dwell, and live, and 
inhale his being amidst these sublime fragments. 

Often has he remained fifteen hours in the pent-house, 
Park Lane, which sheltered their beauty, with his lan- 
thom and his drawing boafd, examining every fopt, every 
hand, every limb, every breathing body, by moving his 
soUtary candle about, above, or underneath them ; and 
when he has placed his glimmering light on the ground 
beneath the mighty back of the Theseus, a vast, broad, 
and silent shadow, dark and dim, has stretched across 
the whole gallery ; whilst here and there a transcendant 
limb, here and there a shattered head, or fighting figure, 
instinct with hfe, have trembled into light, and seemed 
ready to move, so evident was their life and circulation. 

So completely has he been imbued with their divinity — 
so completely did he store his being with their principles 
— so completely ahve was he, from conviction and reason, 
of their perfection — he would joyfully have died in their 
defence; and as midnight was passing, and the very 
'witching time of sohtude approached, he looked round 
him as if the faces of the mighty dead were rising 
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out of the dim shadows, and were glaring on his ab- 
straction. 

He fancied Socrates and Plato, Phidias and Polygnotos, 
Zeuxis and Apelles, Aristeides and Thrasybulus, were 
floating round the glorious fragments which, in the days 
of their golden beauty, these men had all worshipped in 
the splendid temple which glittered on their majestic 
rock. 

So vivid have been his impressions of reality, that he 
has started up and stared across the misty obscurity, 
with breathless yet delightful hope that he really saw 
the spirits of the dead : and thinking an inward prayer 
to the Great Spirit of all things, that before this 
generation had passed away, we might all do some- 
thing to honour our great country, as these men had 
done to honour theirs ; that our lives might be devoted 
to refine and elevate the taste, purify and convince 
the understanding of the British nobihty and people, 
whose love of liberty and truth, moral worth, and 
heroic independence, made them worthy to be the 
rivals of the Greeks in art, as they had already proved 
themselves to be their superiors in government, in morals, 
and in reUgion. 

Can you wonder, then, after such a process of thought, 
conviction, and enthusiasm, at his indignation to hear their 
truth, their beauty, their perfection, brutally and pom- 
pously denied by a mere scholar ? 

What would you have said of him as an English 
student, qualified by severe investigation to prove their 
evident nature, if a selfish fear of his own interest, a 
paltry apprehension of the consequences of telling truth 
to power or to learning, had made him cow under the 
frown of their offended pride ? 
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The learned despot of the dinner parties of the season 
had been beaten before on a question of classic know- 
ledge by tins very student, (imperfect scholar as he was), 
and he soon saw, if the unjust denial of the merits of the ' 
marbles was continued, if Lord Elgin were perpetually 
browbeaten by him, wherever he met him, he (the 
student) must be obliged to take the field again, for in 
consequence alone of this eminent scholar's opposition, 
the purchase by the nation was delayed.* 

At this critical period, as I have told you, in went all 
classes of the British people, and settled the question of 
their perfection ; yet, would you believe it ? Perdval stiQ 
hesitated : as if we were all mad ! 

The state of parties at this time was singular: the 
leading institutions were one and indivisible ; the British 
Gallery did not wish the British people to feel a want of 
grand art ; the Royal Academy wished art to be limited 
to its own excellence ; anything like a ray of Ught which 
came forth in spite of their sanction, or without it, was 
felt by both as an indirect liberty, without leave of 
Council. 

AH members of aU Institutions in London continually 
meet during the season, and there is a freemason-sort of 
instinct, understood by every member of every Institution, 
how the members of a particular Institution, on a subject 
belonging to them, wish the members of every other 
to think on that particular thing. 

A sneer against the back of the Theseus and the Elgin 
Marbles, by a member of one body, with a member of 
another body, was quite enough to let the latter know 

* See Examiner, March 1812. Letters of an English Student on 
an article by Payne Knight, in the Edinburgh Review of 1810, on 
Barry. 
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what he must do during the season ; and an awful look 
of profound doubt at Sir Joseph's that night, let all 
members of all institutions into the secret, that the 
moment the Elgin Marbles were mentioned anywhere, 
their merit must be doubted, for the sake of the autho- 
rities in art. 

Then Lord and Lady Elgin had separated : her second 
husband was a Whig -. their gallantry being well known, 
aU the Whigs abused Lord Elgin ; and Lady Elgin was a 
Tory, and all the Tories joined the Whigs ; so that the 
back of the Theseus, and the front of the Dyssus, were 
abused by Whigs and Tories ; and the Metopes and the 
Frieze were declared to be doubtful by the connoisseurs : 
the Radicals got into a rage at the base idea of squan- 
dering money on headless trunks, and the people cried 
out — ^we are starving for bread, and you give us stones. 

Every classic connoisseur is a collector, and all are 
ambitious of leaving their collections to the Museum which 
shall embody their own taste, and embalm their own 
name. In comes Lord Elgin, with a collection that dejRes 
all competition, if proved to be what it pretended to be. 

These, then, were the elements of confusion into which 
these matchless productions of Phidias were thrown : never 
did Satan, as he approached chaos, create 

" More universal hubbub, wild. 
Of stimniug sounds and voices all confused." 

Notwithstanding the self-evident excellence of these divine . 
works, — ^notvrithstanding Lord Elgin proved their nature 
by comparing the forms of our finest • boxers, Jackson, 
Belcher, Gregson, and Gulley, with them,— eight years 
passed on, in apathy and apprehension. 

West was called a dotard by Byron, because he 
asserted their superiority; Lord Elgin was abused by 
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him, Sheridan epigrammatised him, and " The Student'^ 
was in all companies considered a wild and extravagant 
young man : the government would not listen, because 
they were English, and knew nothing, of course. Lord 
Famborough used to regard the Student's arguments in 
favour of their supremacy with the pitying smile of autho- 
rity, which knows so well how to freeze ardour, render 
conviction doubtful, and leave a youth no alternative but 
to bow and retire. 

Mr. Perceval listened to Lord Famborough ; he was a 
sort of unauthorized " Ministre des Arts'^'of the Regent's ; 
and all parties began to despair. 

At this " crise de la bataille," Waterloo was won ; 
Canova was sent officially to Paris, to arrange the departure 
of the Apollo, &c. for Rome, (1815.) My intimate Mend, 
Hamilton, met Canova at the Duke's in Paris : the Elgin 
Marbles were often the topic of talk : Canova was officially 
coming to thank the Prince Regent ; and on this important 
visit rested our only hopes ! 

In November, 181 5, Canova arrived, and was at Brunet's 
hotel. Wilkie saw him first, and not understanding him, 
came to the Student, and declared he did not think 
highly of the Marbles : the Student hurried away to the 
Foreign Office, where Hamilton was Under-Secretary, and 
they went to Canova's immediately. After the ceremonies 
of introduction were over, he asked him, what do you think 
of the Marbles ? He replied, they were the finest things 
on earth,* and that he would have walked barefoot from 
Rome to have seen them. He added, the union of life 
and idea was perfect, and that they would overturn the 
whole system of form in high art. Hamilton took him 
the first time he went to the marbles : the Student went 

* See 1st Lecture. 
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with him the second time, and he (Canova) said he always 
believed the genuine works of the Greeks had ever more 
of every-day Natm-e than we saw in the other ancient 
works. 

Backed as all admirers were thus by Canova, the 
government began to melt, for the ministers saw they 
must become the ridicule of Europe if they obstinately 
persisted in their indifference, and in the following year, 
1816, a Committee was granted. 

On the 23rd of February, the Committee appointed by 
government were to take a general survey of the Marbles 
at Burhngton House : Lord Elgin begged the Student to 
m^et them, to watch their proceedings, observe the effect 
of the Marbles on their minds, and to come to him and 
report. 

The members were members of the House ; the impres- 
sion the Marbles made was successful, but there was an 
air and a tone as if Lord Elgin had been guilty of some 
undefined wrong. Payne Knight did not come ; it were 
to be wished he had, and that he had dared to utter a 
breath against them, and fi'om what was observed, he 
seemed to have made very little way with the Committee : 
in short, the meeting might be considered highly satis- 
factory. Croker came, and talked a great deal about the 
Apollo, to which the members hstened with a species, of 
impatience. Hamilton was there, on the part of Lord 
Elgin, and on finding there was evidently nothing to be 
alarmed at, the Student hurried away to No. 5, Gloucester 
Place, and found Lord Elgin in very great anxiety and 
agitation. The Student soon, however, put him in good 
spirits. He told his Lordship of the evident tone of the 
Committee, of the little influence Knight seemed to have, 
and of the admiration he had heard expressed of the 
beauty of the works. He told his Lordship he was certain 

VOL. II. Q 
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there was no fear, and, said he, " If Knight perseveres, I 
will demolish him." Lord Elgin s smile of incredulous 
amiability was never to be forgotten. The Student saw 
what it meant. " Do you — a penniless man of genius, 
without station, rank, or fortime, — ^presume to suppose 
you can demolish the opinion of Richard Payne. Knight, 
Esq. ? My good friend, I thank you for your kind feel* 
ings towards my Marbles, but pray consider Mr. Knight's 
fortune and rank." 

Diplomatists look upon all pure aspirations of con- 
fident power, or anticipations of triumph, in a young 
man of talent, as the mere ebulUtions of sanguine 
inexperience and impudent folly. Lord Elgin did not 
know the hours of meditation and deduction which the 
Student had passed in investigating the cause of such 
perfection as the Marbles exhibited ; he did not know 
that sound enthusiasm is the. consequence, and not the 
cause, of conviction, and as dififerent from the shallow 
chatter of boyish affectation as one thing can be from 
another. With every feehng of regard for what he con- 
sidered the warmth of the Student's affections more than 
the conviction of his reason, he shook the Student's hand 
with the air of high breeding, but evidently feared his 
head. 

The Phygaleian Marbles had just arrived ; Knight and 
the connoisseurs ran them directly against the Elgin 
Marbles as their last hope. They were from a temple 
built by Ictinus, one of the architects of the Parthenon, 
but full of gross disproportions, though beautifully com- 
posed — ^the designs of a great genius />r{w;mcia% executed. 

The Student penetrated Knight's motive like hghtning, 
drove up to John Scott, editor of the Champion, and he 
said, if you regard me, the arts, the country, or your own 
fame, make the Elgin Marble question a leading article (a 
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novelty in the English press), mi I'll be «rt the Phygaleian 
instanter. 

Scott took fire, wrote two admirable articles in the 
Champion ; the Student giving him facts. 

Lord Elgin had told the Student, Scott's paper was 
more attended to by ministers than any other ; that they 
all read it, and he had heard it praised at their tables ; 
and Scott's two papers were so excellent, and treated the 
thing so well, as if of great national importance, that Lord 
Elgin said they had produced very great effect. 

Scott had never seen Lord Elgin> and neither had had 
any conmaunication with the other; therefore it was 
honourably and nobfy done : the Student exposed the 
disproportions of the Phygaleian on the next Susday, and 
checked the affectation of Knight and his friends. 

In all societies of literature and rank the strongest 
feeling was roused : about the Elgin Marbles the quoBticm 
was fairly up. Lord Aberdeen and Wilkins believed 
Knight infallible ; and just at this very moment came 
the Phygaleian, and to them they and Knight oluqg as a 
last resource. 

No man would »ow believe that Knight and his pupils 
pronoimced them to b^ finer than the Elgin ! The Student 
went to the Museum, and saw them with Taylor Coomb. 
Their frightful disproportions, and hideous execution, 
convinced him at once they were the invention of a great 
man promncially executed, as the composition was fine. 

In the Morning Chronicle immediately appeared this 
insidious article, in hopes of influ^cing the Whigs to 
oppose the purchase of the Elgin : — 

" THE PHYGALEIAN MARBLES. 

" The interesting Grecian sculptures discovered in the 
T^nple of Apollo, in Phygalia, by Mr. Cockerel! and 
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other artists, and which have been bought by the British 
Government, are at length arrived in London, and 
deposited in the British Museum, where they ore now 
arranging from the drawings of Mr. Cockerell, taken on 
the spot. They contain a hundred figures, in alto- 
reUevo above two feet, forming two complete subjects of 
combat; viz., between Centaurs and Lapithae, and be- 
tween the Amazons and Heleneans. They are believed 
to be the only examples extant of entire subjects of the 
admirable school of Phidias, and exhibit the sublimity of 
poetic imagination, united to the boldness and power of 
execution, resulting from extensive practice in the greatest 
school of antiquity. The energy and force displayed in 
the action of the figures are wonderful, and the variety 
and unity in the composition show how far the arts must 
have been carried in the refined ages of Pericles, and will 
be a most valuable addition to the studies of British 
artists." 

To which the Student rephed, the next Sunday, in the 
Champion, as follows ; — 

"This is written, I suspect, by the same man who 
said ' the Elgin Marbles were the work of journeymen, 
not worthy the name of artists in a less fastidious age*.' 
Now, so far from these Phygaleian Marbles being the 
only works of Phidias, they have not the sKghtest pre- 
tensions to be considered by his hand at all. They do not 
exhibit the sublimity of poetic imagination, but the 
extravagance of wild mannerism ; they do not unite the 
boldness of execution resulting from practice influenced 
by principle, but the rashness of violence. Their energy 
and force are not wonderful, because they overstep the 



* See Specimens of Ancieut Sculpture, p. 39, art. 74. By Dille- 
taiJti Society. 
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simplicity of temperance ; and the composition is not 
universally fine, because it is often very bad, and there- 
fore proves, when it is fine, it is from accident, and not 
from foresight. Instead of showing how far the arts 
were carried in the age of Pericles, there are sculptors in 
England who would show how muc^h further they could 
be carried in the age of British power. They are evi- 
dently the production of some country sculptor, one who 
forgot hands were not longer than fades, and heads never 
bigger than a fifth or sixth of the figure. In point of 
fact, I know not whether the Temple from which they 
were taken was erected after the Parthenon or not, but, 
from the style of the marbles, I should say it was ; when 
the Parthenon had made a noise throughout the country, 
when every town must have been eager to have its 
temple, and every sculptor eager to imitate its example ; 
and thus, Kke all imitators, they carried the fire and beauty 
at which they aimed to a vicious excess. As to the taste 
of those who hesitated to acknowledge the beauty of the 
Elgin marbles, and decided at once without hesitation on 
Phygaleian ones, nothing need be said. Visconti has 
settled, by the quotation from Aristotle of ' co^q XiOowpyoc,* 
being applied to Phidias, whether or not he worked in 
marble ; and — setting aside the intense evidence of their 
being by a great mind, first, from the ease of their 
execution, proving that practice had giyen his hand 
power; then from the principles of life, proving the 
science of the mind that directed it ; and lastly, from the 
beauty of the conception, proving thq genius that governed . 
the whole — ^where would it be more likely for Phidias to 
put his hand than on the finest temple in Athens, built 
by his patron, Pericles, when he (Phidias) was director of 
all public works ? There are one or two groups very 
fine in these Phygaleian marbles, but still approaching to 
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ttiaiiiier; Bnd> in itost instances, they are entirely man* 
nered. United with the Elgin collection, their errors 
tnll do no injury to the student, and both together will 
form the finest museum in Europe/' 

Lord Elgin told the Student the effect df this letter 
was decided. There is nothing more cowardly than 
learned ignorance, and the whole clique, with Knight 
at their head, talked rather smaller the ensuing week. 

Croker stood up now, fiercely and bravely, in the Com* 
mittee, and Knight and his friends were checked and 
angty. The day for examination approached ; Lord Elgin 
Was allowed to put down whoever he liked, and he 
named WilUam Lock, Esq. of Norbuiy Park, the Stud^t, 
and two others. Day after day passed on, and neither 
Mr. Lock nor the Student were called up ; the other 
two w^-e, and dismissed after a question or two : whilst 
those who w^e uniriendly to LcMrd E^in, or doubtful of 
the MilrbleB^ had every fadhty given them for unfa- 
v^tirable reply. Lord Elgin was hterally bullied as if be 
iiad been a culprit. 

Loi'd Elg^n wus very impatient for the Student to be 
^amined, and k^pt riding down and inquiring when it 
waA to be ; and every day he was promised, and every 
day passed off as b^ore. 

This is Knight s influence, said the Student to * * *. 
I am sure of it, said he. Bankes says, " You will not be 
examined, out of delicai^ to Knight'' Very well, replied 
the Student ; I, who have been the only artist admitted to 
draw years before any one else was, exc^t West, — who 
hiave painted a picture, Dentatus, on the principles I dis- 
covered there,— am denied an opportunity of giving the 
5*esult of toy knowledge to the Committee ; it is unjust to 
Lord Elgin and to myself : I'll appeal to the public. * * * 
smiled, as if incredulous of his power. He told Lord 
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Elgin, " m make Knight remember the Elgin Marbles 
to his grave." He looked solemn, and even half smiled. 
The Student went home, musing on that strange incre- 
dulity of one's species when one announces ^a capacity 
to see deeper than one's older firiends. He retired to his 
painting-room, with his great picture of Jerusalem before 
him, and wrote immediately the most effective letter of 
his life. " It has saved the Marbles," said Lawrence, " but 
it will ruin you !" True enough ; for neither the royal 
family, nobility, nor patrons, ever forgave the truths which 
poured out with the ink as he dashed his thoughts on the 
paper before him. It was sent to both Examiner and 
Champion^, and the effect in high and middle life was 
sweeping and effective. 

'' ON THE JUDGMENT OF CONNOISSEURS BEING PREFERRED 

TO THAT OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. THE ELGIN MARBLES, 

ETC. 

Ceci s*adresse d vous, esprits du dernier ordre. 
Qui n etant bons a rien cherchez sur tout d mordre, 

Vous vous tourmentez vainement. 
Croyez-vous que vos dents impriment leurs outrages^ 

Sur tant de beaux ouvrages ? 
lis sont pour vous d'airain, d'acier, de diamant 

" That the nobility and higher classes of this country 
have so httle dependence on their own judgment in art, 
is principally owing to a defect in their education. In 
neithCT University is painting ever remembered. Its 
relations, its high claims, the conviction that taste is 
necessary to the accomphshment of a refined character, 
and to complete the glory of a great country, neither the 
pubhc tutors of the nobility, nor the private tutors of the 
Prince, ever feel themselves, or ever impress upon their 
pupils. Thus, the educated, the wealthy, the high bom, 

* March mh, 1816. 
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grow up, and issue out to their respective public duties 
in the world, deficient in a feeling the cultivation of 
which has brightened the glory of the greatest men and 
most accomplished princes. But, soon feeling their 
defects, and soon anxious to supply them, they either fly 
to that species of art which they can comprehend — ^the 
mere imitation of the common objects of our commonest 
perceptions — or, if they be desirous to protect elevated 
art, being too proud to consult the artist of genius, they 
resign their judgment to the gentleman of pretension. 
He that is learned in antiquity, and versed in its customs, 
is supposed to be equally learned in nature, and sensible 
to its beauties. To know one master's touch, and another 
master's peculiarity — to trace the possessors of a picture 
as we trace the genealogy of a family — to be ahve to an 
error, and insensible to a beauty — are the great proofs of 
a refined taste and a sound judgment ; and are sufficient 
reasons to induce an amiable nobleman, desirous of pro- 
tecting art, to listen to his advice, and to bow to his 
authority. In no other profession is the opinion of the 
man who has studied it for his amusement preferred to 
that of him who has devoted his soul to excel in it. No 
man will trust his limb to a connoisseur in surgery ; no 
minister would ask a connoisseur in war how a campaign 
is to be conducted ; no nobleman would be satisfied with 
the opinion of a connoisseur in law on disputed property 
^-r-and why should a connoisseur of an art, more ex- 
clusively than any other without the reach of common 
acquirement, be preferred to the professional man ? What 
reason can be given why the painter, the sculptor, and 
the architect, should not be exclusively believed most 
adequate to decide on what they best understand, as weU 
as the surgeon, the lawyer, and the general ? 

** I have been roused to these reflections from fearing 
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that the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Elgin Marbles will be influenced by the opinion of Mr. 
Payne Knight^ and other connoisseurs, in the estimation of 
their beauty. Surely they will not select this gentleman to 
estimate the beauty of these beautiful productions ! Are 
they aware of the many mortified feelings with which he 
must contemplate them ? Do they know the death-blow 
his taste and judgment have received in consequence of 
their excellence being estabhshed in public opinion? 
Have they been informed that at first he, denied their 
originaUty ? Surely they never can be so Uttle acquainted 
with human nature as to expect an impartial estimate 
from any human being under such circumstances. Per- 
haps they never heard that Mr. Payne Knight at first 
denied their originality ; then said that they were of the 
time of Hadrian ; then that they were the works of journey- 
men, not worthy of the name of artists ; and now, being 
driven from all his surmises by the proper influence of all 
artists and men of natural taste, doubts at last they may 
be original, but are too much broken to be of any 
value ! 

. " Far be it from Mr. Payne Knight to know that the 
great principles of life can be proved to exist in the most 
broken fragment as well as in the most perfect figure. 
Is not life as palpable in the last joint of your fore- 
finger as in the centre of your heart? On the same 
principle, break oflF a toe from any fragment of the Elgin 
Marbles, and there I will prove the great consequences of 
vitaUty, acting externally, to be. The reasons are these : 
all objects, animate and inanimate, in nature, but prin- 
cipally men and animals, are the instruments of a painter 
and sculptor, as influenced by intention or passion, 
acting on feature or form, excited by some interesting 
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object, or some powerful evmt. Man bemg the principal 
agent, and his features and form bdng the principal 
vehicle of conveying ideas, the first thing to ascertain is 
the great characteristic distinction of man in form and 
feature, as a q)ecies, and as an intellectual being, distin- 
guished from animals. The next thing to be ascertained 
is, the great causes of his motioa as a machine directed 
by his wiQ : and the Ias<^ what of these causes of motion 
are excited at any particular passion or intention. We 
know not farar im intention acts by the wiU on the frame 
any mosre than we know what vitality is, — ^we only know 
it by its consequences ; and the business of the artist is to 
represent the consequences of an idea acting on the form 
and feature on the parts which it does influence, and the 
parts which it does not, so truly as to excite in the mind 
of the spectator the exact associations of the feeling 
intended to be conveyed. The bones are the foundation 
of the form, and the muscles and tendons the means by 
which he moves them as his passions excite him. Each 
particular intention or passion will excite a certaiu num- 
ber of these means, and none more or less than are 
requisite ; the rest will remain unexcited. The bones, 
the things moved, and the muscles, the thiugs moving, 
are all covered by skin ; and the mechanism of the art 
is to express the passion or intention, and its con- 
sequences, by the muscles that are, and those which are 
not, influenced, and to exhibit the true effect of both, 
acting beneath, and showing above, the skin that covers 
them. When the mind is thoroughly informed of the 
m^ns beneath the skin, the eye instantly comprehends 
the hiat above it ; and when any passion or iutention is 
wanted to be expressed, the means and their conse* 
quences, if the artist be deeply qualified, will be as 
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complete in fonii> and ai» true in ^ect, as nature ; and 
the idea i^epresented will be doubly effectual by the per- 
fection of the means of representation. If the character 
be a god, his feature and form must be built on these 
unalterable principles ; for how can 'we represent a god 
but by elevating our own qualifications ? 

" These are the principles, then, of the Greek standard 
of figure :— First, to select what is peculiarly human in 
form, feature, and proportion ; then to ascertain the great 
causes of motion ; to remember that the opposite contours 
of a limb can neva* be the same from inherent formation, 
nor <^ a trunk if the least inclined firom the perpendicular ; 
that the iotm <^ a part varies with its action or its 
repose ; and that all action is by the predominance of 
some of the causes of motion over the others, for if all 
w^pe equally to act the body would be stationarf. The 
peculiar characteristics of intellect, and causes of motion^ 
and none more or fess, bding selected — ^as external shape 
d^pe&ds <m internal organization, acting on the external 
covering the forms will be essential. This is the standard 
of man's figure as a species, and the principle by which 
to estimate the period erf all the works of antiquity. The 
various characters of humanity must be left to the artist's 
own choice and selection ; and an ideal form must nev^ 
be executed without the curb of perpetual and immediate 
reference to nature. 

" It is this union of nature with ideal beauty, — ^the pro- 
babilities and accidents of bone, fiesh, and tendon, from 
extension, fliexion, compression, gravitation, action, or 
repose, that rank at once the Elgin Marbles above all other 
works of art in the world. The finest form that man 
ever imagined, or Grod ever created, must have been 
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formed on these eternal principles. The Elgin Marbles 
will as completely overthrow the old antique, as ever one 
system of philosophy overthrew another more enlight- 
enened : were the Elgin Marbles lost, there would be as 
great a gap in art, as there would in philosophy if Newton 
had never existed. Let him that doubts it, study them 
as I have done, for eight years daily, and he will doubt 
it no longer. They have thrown into Ught principles 
which would only have been discovered by the inspiration 
of successive geniuses, if ever at all ; because we had 
what the Greeks had not — an antique and a system to 
jnislead us, and misplaced veneration, and early habits, to 
root out. In painting, on the same principles, they will 
completely annihilate that strange system, that colour, 
and Hght, and shadow, though a consequence of the 
nature of things, are incompatible vnth the expression of 
a refined passion and beautiful fancy, or a terrible con- 
ception by the imitation of natural objects ; as if they 
were not more likely to detract from the intellect in 
either, by being execrable, than by being consistent with 
the subject of the expression displayed. 

" Every truth of shape, the result of the inherent organi- 
zation of man as an intellectual being ; — every variation of 
that shape, produced by the slightest variation of motion, 
in consequence of the shghtest variation of intention, 
acting on it ; — every result of repose on flesh as a soft 
substance, and on bone as a hard, both being influenced 
by the common principles of life and gravitation ; — every 
harmony of hne in composition, from geometrical prin- 
ciple, all proving the science of the artist ; — every beauty 
of conception proving his genius ; and every grace of exe- 
cution proving that practice had given his hand power, — - 
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can be shewn to exist in the Elgin Marbles.* And yet, 
these are the productions, the beauty, the workmanship, 
and originality of which, Mr. Payne Knight denied ! It is of 
these works that he thus writes in The Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture by the Dilletanti Society, p. xxxix. art. 74 : — 

" ' Of Phidias's general style of composition, the friezes 
and metopes of the Temples of Minerva at Athens, pub- 
Ushed by Mr. Stuart, and since brought to England, may 
afford us competent information ; but as they are merely 
architectural sculptures, executed from his designs under 
his direction, probably by workmen scarcely ranked 
among artists, and meant to be seen at the height of 
forty feet from the eye, they can throw little light on 
the more important details of the art.' 

" Now, I should wish to ask the most skilful observer 
that ever looked at one of the friezes, or at a horse's leg, 
or at a rider's arm, or even a horse's ear in it, — ^what he 
thinks of such a modest assertion ! Does Mr. ICnight 
remember that divine form in a metope, grappUng a 

* There is a supposition, that because the Greeks made the right 
use of anatomical knowledge, in shewing only the consequences of its 
internal muscular action on the skin, and not displaying it, as it is 
when the skin is off, that they were unacquainted with it. Is it likely, 
that a people so remarkable for acting on principle in everything con- 
nected with the arts, should, in this most important point, act without 
it ? I will defy an eye, ten times more refined than even a Greek's 
ever was, to execute the infinite varieties of the human body, influenced 
by internal and external organization, mutually acting on each other, 
without being first thoroughly versed in its structure. Of what use 
would be names to cavities and projections on the surface of the body, 
which vary in form at every hairVbreadth motion, till the mind is 
informed how little does the eye see ? Mengs said, fifty years ago, 
that we had not got the works which the ancients estimated as their 
best; and had Mengs seen the Elgin Marbles he would have been 
convinced of it. 
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Centaur by the throat, and heaving up his chei^t, awd 
drawing in his breath>preparing to annihilate his enemy : — 
or the one, in all the loosened relaxation of death under 
the Centaur's legs, who prances in triumph ; — or the 
other, who presses forward, while he dashes back his 
opponent with a tendinous vigour, as if lightning dashed 
through his frame? Yet Mr. Payne Knight is listened 
to by the nobility, and referred to by ministers : — ^These 
are the productions which Mr. Payne Knight says may 
he original ! — ^May be 1 — ^There are some men who have 
that hateful propensity of sneering at all which the world 
holds high, sacred, or beautiful; not with the view of 
dissipating doubt, or giving the delightful comfort of 
conviction, but to excite mysterious belief of their own 
sagacity, to cloke their own envy, to chuckle if they 
can confuse, and revel if they can chill the feelings : — 
according to them, love is nothing but lust :— religion is 
nothing but delusion ; all high views and elevated notions, 
wild dreams and distempered fancies. No man leaves off 
from what they have written, but with the dark starts of 
a night-mare, — ^a distaste for beauty, a doubt of truth, 
an indifference towards virtue, and a confusion about 
religion ; but, most of all, a pang, and a deep one, to see 
the mistake nature made, in giving a portion of capacity 
to beings of such heartless propensities. When I exposed 
Mr. Ejiight's sophisms on art, and his mistakes from 
Pliny, four years ago, I was told, as a reason why I 
should not have done so, that he was a leading man at 
the Institution! Why this was one of my strongest 
reasons for doing it. It was because he was a leading 
man, and because he possessed influence, that I was deter- 
mined to shew the futility of his principles in art. When 
a man, possessing influence, holds pernicious opinions. 
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he beoomes an example to thousands ivhom cowardioe 
and timidity would for ever keep in awe without such a 
sanction. While I hve, or have an intelleot to detect a 
difference, or ahand to write, never willl suffer a leading 
Sdan in art to put forth pernicious sophisms without doing 
my best to refute them ; or unjustly to censure fine works 
by opinions without doing my best to expose them ; that 
is, if they are of sufficient consequence to endanger the 
public taste : — and really, such opinions as those quoted 
on works so beautifiil, so intensely exc][uisite; — ^woits 
which will produce a revolution in both arts, — ^to which 
Canova was inclined to kneel and worship ; — opinions, 
too, uttered in such despotic defiance of all candour and 
common sense, are not to be borne. I should consider 
myseK a traitor to my art and my country's taste, and 
the dignity of my pursuit, if I suffered them to pass 
unnoticed : to these divine things I owe every principle 
of art I may possess. I never enter among them vrith- 
out bowing to the Great Spirit that reigns within them ; 
I thank God daily, I was in existence on their arrival, 
and will ever do so to the end of my life. Such a blast 
will Fame blow of their grandeur, that its roaring will 
swell out as Time advances ; and nations now simk in 
barbarism, and ages yet unborn, will in succession be 
roused by its thunder, and refined by its harmony — ^pil» 
grims from the remotest comers of the earth wiU visit 
their shrine, and be purified by their beauty. 

«B. R. Hatdon. 

*' P. S. There is a supposition that feeling alone enabled 
the great Greek artists to arrive at such perfection : but 
surely the capacity to feel a result is very different from 
the power to produce the sensation of it in others, by an 
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imitative art. After feeling a result, to produce the same 
feeling in others you must exercise your understandings 
and practise your hand: you then begin immediately 
with the why and the wherefore ; the how and the what 
— your understanding is thus stored with reasons and 
principles. The first great requisite, of course, is a 
capacity to feel a result ; the next, an understanding to. 
ascertain the means of producing in others what you have 
felt yourself; and the third is the feeling again, to tell 
you when you have* done what you wanted to do. The 
understanding being thoroughly stored with principles of 
the means of imitation, and the hand thoroughly ready 
from practice, a result is no sooner felt, than the under- 
standing at once supplies the principle on which it is to 
be executed by imitation, and the hand instantly executes 
it, till at last, feeling, understanding, and hand, go so 
instantaneously together, as not to be perceived, in their 
respective departments, by the possessor ; and all resolve 
themselves into feeling, which at first was the instigator, 
and then becomes the director. A result having the ap- 
pearance of being easily produced, induces the world to 
conclude that feeling alone is the cause; ignorant what 
effects of the understanding and hand were at first 
requisite before they could so completely obey the feeling 
as to be identified with it. 

" I most sincerely hope, that this fatal proof of Mr. 
Payne Knight's complete want of judgment in refined 
art, will have its due effect :— that it will show they are 
the most likely to know an art to its foundation, who 
have given up their life to the investigation of its prin- 
ciples ; and will impress the noblemen with this truth, 
that by listening to the authoritative dictates of such 
jnen, they risk sharing the disgrace of their exposure." 
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Lord Elgin said, Knight was done up ; and shaken in 
pubHc opinion was the whole clique. 

I beUeve the Committee now felt they had better have 
examined the Student : and what dehcacy was due to 
Knight, who had shewn so little to Lord Elgin ? And 
what had the Student done ? Why, exposed his sup- 
pressing a passage in PUny, Knight supposing no artist 
would take the trouble, or have the knowledge, to find 
him out. 

The.pubhc voice so completely and enthusiastically 
responded to this letter, that the patrons were afraid to 
let the Student see their displeasure ; but he saw con- 
cealed anger lurking beneath the elegance of their man- 
ner ; they found out he must still depend on them, and 
they resolved to let him feel it. 

In a week his painting-room was again crowded with 
rank, beauty, and fashion, after two years' desertion, 
to such excess, that he ordered the fore door to be 
left open ! 

Lord Mulgrave, always regarding him, had, just at the 
'^ very moment the letter appeared, laid a plan before the 
Directors to send the Student out to Italy. It would 
have been done, but the moment the letter appeared, he 
said to a friend, — "What is he about?" "Upon my 
word, I don't know, my Lord." — " Here have I been 
planning to get him a handsome income for three years, 
and send him to Italy, and out comes this indiscreet and 
abominable letter !" 

The letter was translated into Italian and French, and 
dispersed over Europe; Rumohr found it and another 
on the Ilyssus in the Magliabecchian Library, (Florence,) 
and Lord Elgin told him, Danneker, the German sculptor, 
shewed it to him ; and in Germany it prepared the way 
for Lord Elgin's enthusiastic reception. The great Goethe 
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spoke of it when he noticed his Essay on the Venetian 
and Elgin Horses* heads ; and the criticism can be found 
in his works. 

Thus we have now brought these divine productions 
to the second period of their romantic history ; but even 
here the bad passions of Lord Elgin's revilers pursued 
them ; evidence against him personally was greedily lis- 
tened to ; classic learning, however ignorant of art, was 
preferred to sound knowledge of truth and nature ; and 
nothing but the unqualified praise of the artists examined 
could have ensured a victory. 

The Committee went on with their labours : Lawrence, 
Westmacott, West, Nollekens, and Chantrey, did them- 
selves great honour by their fearless evidence : yet Knight's 
influence set so decidedly against Lord Elgin, that exactly 
as it was of no avail against his Marbles, they made it 
tell with exquisite skill against himself, and deprived him 
absolutely of legitimate return for his mere expences, 
leaving out interest entirely. — (See Report.) 

£ 
The charges for artists, moulders, removals of 

the first load, were 139,000 piastres ... 10,700 
The subsequent charges for the second load 

were 224,700 ... 17,300 

The expenses of the third load 1 2,000 

The expenses of loss and recovery of cargo of 

Mentor 5,000 

Expenses in England 6,000 



Without interest 51,000 



Knight's estimate of value 25,000 

Lord Aberdeen's 35,000 

Hamilton's ... 60,000 
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Lord Aberdeen's was selected — ^an intimate friend of 
Knight's ;* and thus Lord Elgin, who refused Napoleon's 
offer, lost £16,000 by his preference of old England. 

This is the reward pubUc servants always get, who 
prefer her honour to their own interest. 

At last, after every species of cavil that ingenuity 
could devise, to obstruct, these Marbles were piurchased 
by the State : on seeing the last of them safe in the 
Museum, the Student gave three hearty cheers. He had 
watched them, studied them, and helped to save them. 
He attended the present Emperor of Russia at his first 
visit, after they were bought. He had moulded the 
greater part of them by Lord Elgin's leave, and from 
these moulds casts were first introduced into Russia, and 
to Scotland, and Italy, before the official casts. 

Now comes the question, was Lord Elgin right or 
wrong to remove the marbles ? You will say, decidedly 
right. No, say the French ; he was decidedly wrong. 

The French would have been greatly better pleased to 
have got them themselves. That's natural. We had no 
such sacrilegious notion, say the French. Then pray, I 
always say, how came Choisseul Gouffier to remove a 
metope, and a part of a frieze, which Lord Elgin brought 

* Troubles never come in single files, but whole battalions — as 
Shakspeare says ; about tbis time Knight bought a head of Flora, 
for antique, which turned out to be executed by Pistrucci ^of the Mint). 
Here was another proof of his real ignorance. The Student destroyed 
his evidences against the marbles printed in the Dilletanti volume. 
The Quarterly took up his judgment on the Flora, and never was 
perhaps any human being, who had assumed so des] otic a position in 
society, so effectually humbled. However, he lived to acknowledge his 
errors. Lord Elgin told me, he walked with him round the Museum 
before he died, and he candidly said to Lord Elgin, he had been wrong, 
and saw it: this was manly. B. R. H. 
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fix>m Athens, and sent over to him? Before him, in 
1687, the Venetian general tried to remove the horses of 
the pediment, and broke them to powder. 

In 1789, GoufBer began and got down a metope, and 
was obHged to leave it. In 1800 comes Lord Elgin, 
and, seeing their daily destruction by travellers and 
Turks, decided that the only chance of their salvation 
was removing them altogether. 

Can any man, after what has since happened in Greece, 
regret what he did ? Would people have had Lord Elgin 
quietly sit still before the Parthenon, and see it broken 
to bits daily, because the etiquette of the Ambassadorial 
character forbade his interfering ? How would the press 
of Europe have rung again with the cowardly prejudices 
of Lord Elgin ? 

Had Lord Elgin entertained any private hopes of 
pecuniary profit, had he greedily accepted the magnificent 
ofiers of Napoleon, then it might have been quite correct 
for the State to punish such trading in the habits of its 
public characters : but Lord Elgin embarrassed himself 
and his heirs for years by his passion to save the Marbles. 
He lost £16,000, as 1 have proved to you, besides the 
interest ; and he refused all the temptations Napoleon 
offered, and for which refusal he always attributed his 
imprisonment and ill usage id or near the Pyrenees. 

The absurdity of suffering etiquette to interfere be- 
tween the Elgin Marbles and their ruin would have been 
Uke the Spanish King, who was placed by his official 
person too near a large fire ; his Majesty, finding it 
likely he should be roasted aUve, wished to be removed 
further back, but the official person had retired, and it 
was not etiquette for any other courtier present to touch 
the Royal chair ; the official messenger was dispatched 
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for the oflScial chair mover, according to etiquette, but 
before he could arrive the King was a cinder. 

Never was any human being more astonished than 
Lord Elgin at the first burst of abuse which assailed 
him. So far from being abused as he was, he deserved 
the pubhc thanks of the country ; and no man present 
who is commercial but will admit he ought not to have 
lost £16,000. 

It w^ insinuated that, in removing these works, 
sometimes portions of architecture were broken. Granted : 
and what then ? 

If the whole Parthenon were blown up to-morrow it 
could be rebuilt in England or in Greece as finely as 
ever; but if the Theseus and Ilyssus were destroyed, 
who Uving could restore them to us ? The principles of 
architecture are discovered, the principles of those of their 
sculpture are not so defined ; therefore the injury done 
to architecture by the breaking of an architrave was not 
to be mentioned, if a Theseus was saved in the attempt ; 
the first could be replaced, the latter never. 

The Student had no private obhgation to Lord Elgin ; 
he owed him nothing but the favour of early admission 
to draw — one, indeed, never to be repaid ; he acted, as 
he has always done, and always wiQ do, for the sake of 
the art, and the honour of his country. 

In taking leave of this delightful subject, and of this 
wonderful people, the Greeks, — ^when one considers their 
habits of debating, discussing and walking so constantly 
in the open air ; their beautiful country, and splendid 
city, so continually before their eyes, in addition to their 
adnurable games for exciting ambition, their gymnasiums, 
where the naked figure was, so eternally in action, their 
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admiration of beauty, and prizes for its pre-eminence, 
their love of heroism and self-sacrifice, their idolatrous 
and poetical rehgion, and sunny climate, — ^there is no 
longer any wonder at their perfect art. 

Can you believe that the oratory of Demosthenes was 
not raised to the highest enthusiasm and power when he 
addressed them at the Pnyx ? 

Imagine, in the flourishing times of the Republic, this 
open space of 12,000 square yards, filled* with 6000 
people sitting in groups. 

In the presence of this vast multitude one man 
ascended the steps of the bema, or pedestal, in the 
centre. 

Before him, to fire his imagination, lay the beautiful 
city, a splendid mass of temples and towers. Beneath 
him, the Agora, filled with statues and altars to their 
heroes and their gods. Beyond him was the Areopagus, 
the most venerable tribunal, or Mars Hill, where St. Paul 
addressed the Athenians : above him was the Acropolis, 
with its temples ghttering in the air : in the midst the 
great statue of Minerva Promachus, with helmet and 
spear, frowning on aU who dared to attack the height j 
and rising in stately splendour on the right was this very 
Parthenon in gold and marble : to the north the oUve 
groves and sunny villages of the plain, bounded by the 
craggy ridges of Parnes and Citheron, the scenes of so 
many tales of poetry, patriotism, and Bacchanalian 
revel. 

Think of a great orator on a popular subject addressing 
a people acute beyond comprehension, with such a picture 
before their eyes, varying on every aspect of sun and 
cloud, and then for a moment imagine yourselves in the 
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old House of Commons^ hot from the fume of candles, 
and the foul air of a Session, built in a part of the town 
originally a marsh, a member on his legs, drawling out 
to his exhausted listeners a long detail of facts, or, if in 
office, talking against time, whilst ministers get their 
dinners; one half the House sound asleep, and the 
other longing to be so ; now and then a door bouncing ; 
now and then a candle dripping ; now and then an old 
Scotch Radical member appearing at the door which led 
to the drinking room, scenting of brandy and cigars. 

Can you wonder every appeal to the imagination is 
scouted, poetiy quizzed, and sentiment a signal for every 
member to run to Bellamy's for relief? 

For the blue mountains of Citheron Demosthenes 
would encounter the yellow glories of a November fog. 
Our greatest orators, Chatham, Pitt, Canning, Fox, were 
destroyed twenty years before their time by their nightly 
labours in this unventilated charnel-house of health, 
which, if any man wanted a model for a house to destroy 
human life, he could not have had a better model. And 
yet without statues, without pictures, without ornaments, 
without decent comforts or decent ventilation, what 
genius, what thoughts, what eloquence, have we not 
heard ; and how aU these petty abominations were for- 
gotten, when Pitt, Burke, Fox, or Canning, rose to 
reply! 

I maintain these inconveniences are not necessary ; they 
are useless difficulties, which try the strength of great 
men, and hurry them to their graves. More taste, more 
love of decoration, would by no means hinder the elo- 
quence, and would certamly add to the happiness of the 
members and taste of the people. 

Again, consider the nature of a Greek theatre : the 
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background to the stage was not a paltry scene, but a 
real natural landscape*. 

When the Agamemnon of ^schylus was acted, and, 
as you sat riveted to your seats, out rushed Clytemnestra, 
glorying in the murder of her husband, and you heard 
his dying groans : whilst you shook with the unearthly 
screams of Cassandra, who was seized with madness and 
fury as she approached the palace, and screeched 
ApoUon ! ApoUon ! you saw the hills of Mycene at the 
back of the stage where these horrors took place. 

If the Medea of Eiuipides was acted, before you were 
the blue hills of Corinth ; if Salamis was represented, 
beneath you lay the bay where the battle was fought ; so 
that whatever was the genius of Greece, it was stimu- 
lated by everything physical, natural, or poetical, which . 
could rouse it ; while, whatever may be the genius of 
Britain, it seems to be the principle that the greater the 
obstacle the greater the glory ; and if a Briton cannot 
produce works, in spite of every misery which can afflict 
a human being, he has not got — ^what all deUght in, from 
the Prime Minister to the bull-dog — viz. pluck, the 
characteristic of us all. 

Thus you see what complication of motives injftuence 
human judgment : had we lost those works, which we were 
near doingf , it would not have been from the honest con- 
viction that they were not entitled to be purchased, but 
because the pride of learned men was mortified that the 
pubUc had decided their beauty in spite of their dissent ; 
because the possessor had enemies who took the part of 

* Dr. Wordsworth. 

f £30,000 was lodged at a Loudon banker's, to be ready, on the 
part of the present Khig of Bavaria (in case of accidents), to advance 
on purchase. 
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his divorced^lady ; because many people had tried in vain 
to do what Lord Elgin succeeded in doing ; because the 
French were baffled by his energy, and the Turks were 
pathetically touched, they had nothing more to smash ; 
because people got enraged in proportion as their merit 
was so indisputable that it defied contradiction, and envy 
burst forth under every disguise, and was baffled by 
every energy which honest indignation could rouse in 
defence. 

I therefore confidently assume, if Lord Elgin's conduct 
were to be put to vote in this assembly — the ayes would 
unquestionably have it, and that we shall hear no more 
of the shocking nature of Lord Elgin's heartless devasta- 
tions in Greece*. 

* The iEgina Marbles are, in style, early and rigid ; the Marbles 
of the Temple of Theseas are an advance towards the union of nature 
and idea; and the Elgin Marbles complete the union in perfection — 
vitality in stone. Neither the Phygaleian or Lycian are sufficiently 
characteristic in style to denote an epoch in the progress to the per- 
fection of form. 

B. R. H. 
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Aold Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 

Her prentice han' she tried on man. 

And then she made the lasses, O. — Burns. 



LECTURE XIV. 



ON BEAUTY. 

Whether caused by association (a work of time), 

BY immediate impression THROUGH THE EYE, ON 
THE BRAIN, BEFORE ANY ASSOCIATION CAN TAKE 

PLACE. — Whether association be the cause oe 

THE consequence OF THE IMPRESSION. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In the Lectures I have had such great pleasure in 
deUvering to you, you will remember I proceeded at first 
with the bones, as the basis of the human figure. 
Secondly, with the muscles, the means of its action, 
expression, and gesture, as influenced by the will excited 
by the brain. Thirdly, I compared the form and skull 
of Man and Quadruped, placing the Quadruped on his 
heels and toes like the human being. Fourthly, by such 
comparison I trust I proved to your conviction what 
was essentially human, and what must be the standard 
human form, and confirmed the evidence by reference to 
the immortal works of our great masters, the Greeks. I 
then proceeded to shew you the principles of composition, 
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colour, and invention ; and now we come to the most 
important result of all, viz. Beauty. — ^What is Beauty ? 
without which, all our previous principles, exemplified by 
practice, would fail to enchant the world. 

No modem artists, not excepting RaflGaelle, Correggio, 
or Michael Angelo, ever equalled the ancients in this 
quaUty of face and figure ; — ^the ancients seemed to have 
hit exactly, what degree of fitness, proportion, unity, 
curve, and colour in nature and art, was adapted to excite 
the emotion of beauty in the human mind, and never to 
have failed once, down even to the form of a nulk-jug \ 

In expression, however terrific — ^in action, however 
powerful — ^in gesture, however violent — they were the 
expressions, actions, and gestures, always under the 
guidance of Beauty, 

There is no subject which has occupied ancients and 
modems so incessantly, as the theory of the emotions so 
produced. 

Whether it be a simple sensation at once felt, when 
fdit for the first time, antecedent to aU experience ; whether 
it be a complex one, unfelt till the imagination be excited 
by trains of associated thoughts previously remembered ; 
whether Plato be right in aflfirming " that nothing is beau- 
tiful, but what is morally good ;" whether it consist in 
proportion, fitness, waving lines, or unity, as physically 
considered ; whether Burke be right, in maintaining, ac- 
cording to Lord Jeffrey, that the emotion of beauty is a 
relaxation of fibre in the being who feels it ; or Reynolds, 
that it is the medium between extremes ; or Alison, that 
there is nothing beautiful independent of association; 
whether beauty can alternately be reduced to all these 
theories, or there is but one that is the true one> has not 
yet been ascertained. 
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It is quite clear that a great artist goes very little way 
in theorizing alone ; he must by form, by colour, by ex- 
pression, whatever may be the theory, excite the emotion 
of beauty in his spectators ; he must do something in his 
art : meditation alone will never paint a picture or cut a 
statue. 

It appears to me that the emotion of beauty cannot 
be reduced to one principle ; — sometimes it is a simple 
sensation at once excited by the sign — sometimes a com- 
plex one depending on association. Sometimes the form 
and face which contain virtue, are. ugly, like Socrates; — 
and sometimes, however detestable is sin, the most noble, 
the most heroic, the most beautiful form and face express 
it — .like Satan's ! 

Though beauty, morally, may always be applied to 
virtue, and ugliness always applied to vice, yet sometimes 
the meridian between extremes is a cause ; and some- 
times proportion — fitness — ^undulation of line — perhaps 
association from form and colour and expression, may be 
as often the cause ; but, I maintain, there is something 
in the form and the colour that rouses the emotion of 
beauty, before any association can take place, from intel- 
lectual expression, and that association is subsequent to 
the first impression on the brain, and not prior to it, or 
at the same moment with it, if the impression be the 
first impression made on the individual. 

" Beauty," says the distinguished writer and amiable 
man, (Lord J^Brey), in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
page 171, "is that property in objects, which are recom- 
mended to the power of taste ; the reverse of ugUness — 
the primary and most general object of love and admi- 
ration." 

First, let us see how this property in objects is recom- 
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mended to the power of taste, before we say anything of 
taste itself. 

" It is a law of our nature," says Dr, Reid, " that we 
perceive not external objects, unless certain impressions 
be made by the object itself upon the organ (the eye and 
ear,) upon the brain."* 

All impressions upon the organ of sense must be com- 
municated to the nerves, and by them to the brain : this 
is known to anatomists. 

First, then, the object makes . an impression on the 
organ — ^the organ is a medium to impress the nerve — 
and the nerve is a rail-road to convey an impression to the 
brain. There, says Reid, the material part ends; the 
rest is all intellectual : that is, the deductions and 
associations in consequence of this process of impression 
from external objects to the thinking faculty. 

We now come to taste. Reynolds says, the faculty of 
taste is the power of distinguishing right from wrong ; 
rather, I should say, the power of selecting the beautiful 
from the ugly in everything intellectual, or physical, con- 
veyed by the senses to the brain, for the exercise of its 
inherent organization.! 

" The natural appetite of the human mind," says 
Reynolds, " is for truth ; whether that truth result from 
the real agreement, or equality of original ideas among 
themselves, from the agreement of the representation of 
any object with things represented, or, from the corre- 
spondence of the several parts with each other in any 
arrangement. It is the same taste, says he, which reUshes 

* Essay II. Chap. IV. 

f Burke says (in his introduction to the Sublime and Beautiful,) 
" That Taste is that faculty or faculties of the mind which are affected 
with, or form a judgment of^ the works of imagination or elegant arts." 
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a demonstration in geometry, that is pleased with the 
resemblance of a picture to an original, and with the 
harmony of music ! 

" All these," proceeds Sir Joshua, " have unutterable 
and fixed foundations in Nature, and are therefore equally 
investigated by reason, and known by study ; some with 
more, and some with less reason, but all exactly in the 
same way. A picture that is unlike, is false ; dispropor- 
tionate ordonnanoe of parts is not right, because it cannot 
be true, until it ceases to be a contradiction to assert that 
the parts have no relation to a whole. 

" Colouring is true, when it is naturally adapted to the 
eye, from brightness, from softness, from resemblance : 
because they agree with their great prototjrpe — ^Nature — 
and therefore are true, as true as mathematical demon- 
stration, but known to be true only to those who study 
these things." 

In answer to some part of this beautiful deduction, 
permit me to say, it is not the same taste which relishes 
a demonstration in geometry, the harmony of music, or 
the beauty of a picture ; but a very different taste. It 
may be the same love of truth, but not the same taste; 
because if taste be, as it assuredly is, the power of 
selecting the beautiful from the ugly in nature, poetry, 
painting, or music, the taste which relishes a mathema- 
tical demonstration, is not the faculty of selecting the 
beautiful from the ugly, but the true from the false ; a 
very different power producing a very different emotion, 
an^ referable at once to an organization of brain altogether 
different. 

Reynolds says, the truths of fine taste are known only 
to those who study these things. How, then, do the 
mass of mankind declare things to be beautiful or sublime, 
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if these thing? were kjapvoi only to tjiofe wfcq efcudy tli?se 
things? 

Great works in art, get not their fame ios h^uty from 
the opinion of the technical student, )>ut from the iinbi- 
assed impulses of the muss pf mankind, who do uot study 
these things, or any principle^ of their emotion { and fi^m 
the unbiassed decision of the mass of mankind, whos^ 
susceptibiUty by nature to what is beautiful and sublime, 
antecedent to all association or reflection, and superior to 
all instruction, confinn the truth of the taste of the genius 
and inventor, who first by his selection, ,and then by his 
execution, has touched the chords of every human heart, 
and they vibrate, without the owners inquiring why, or 
having time at the instant for any species of reflective 
deduction. 

It appears to me, therefore, to be a more just definition, 
to consider taste, as applied to poetry, painting, music, 
and nature, to be the power of selecting the beautiful 
from the ugly ; as applied to mathematics, the power of 
selecting the true fxtun the folse ; and as applied to morals, 
the power of preferring the virtuous to the evil. But 
they are not the same pow^ in essence or application. 

The more one dwells on the emotions of beauty, 
strictly so meant, the more one is inclined to believe that, 
morally, mentally, and physicaQy, it has its origin altor 
gether in woman. Consider the face and form of woman, 
in its perfection and its associations, as the base of all 
beauty, morally or by- form ; and as every object in 
creation approaches, by col(xur, form, or association, the 
emotion this form produces, and it approaches to or 
departs from, is entitled, or is not, to be considered the 
emotion of the beautiful i and has ever done so, from the 
beginning of the world, and her first appearance on it. 
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Rrstof all, says Lord Jeffiey, "Is beauty a simple 
sensation: that is, felt before understood?" He says, 
no, becanse no such thing happens, as all men not 
agreeing in objects of simple sensation : whereas, " all 
men," says he, ^^ whose organization is perfect, do not 
i^ee about beauty." 

^^ All men," proceeds he in proof, " agree grass to be 
green ; or if they disagree, they are insane, or destitute 
of the organ concerned*. 

Now, gentlemen, all men do not allow grass to 
be green ; for there was a celebrated man (Dr, 
Dalton) who saw grass to be scarlet ! " Then," would 
say Lord Jeffrey, "he is insane, or destitute of the 
organ." Of course I do not deny, but affirm, that prin- 
c^le ; it is the basis of my whole system ; but what 
oigan, I ask Lord Jeffrey, of the brain, or the sense, or 
the nerve through which the brain is affected by the. 
sense P Certainly not of the sense, for the eye of this 
celebrated man was perfect ; but of course the organ of 
the brain which receives the impressions of the sense was 
imperfect. 

You thus see, the assertion, that "no such thing 
happens" as men disagreeing about a simple sensation, 
falls to the ground at once without hope, because we had 
a distinguished living example, in refutation, well known ; 
and there are hundreds who, for want erf celebrity, depend 
on it, we never hear of. 

Thus Lord Jeflfrey, at the outset, takes up a position 

* Burke bad the same delusion, for in page 7 of his Introduction 
of Sublime and Beautiful, he says, " The manner of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects is in all men the same.** What is light to one eye is 
light to another. 
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from which we have driven him, '' aa pas de charge/' 
most victoriously. 

He says, men whose organization is perfect do not 
agree about beauty; that depends entirely if the or- 
ganization alluded to be the eye or the brain : on that 
hinges the whole question. Men may be perfect in 
sense, sight, touch, taste, hearing, and yet be so utterly 
deficient in brain to receive beautiful impressions, that 
when others, equally perfect in sensds, do perceive beauty 
by a more perfect oi^nization in that power, you then 
argue there can be no such thing as beauty really existing 
as a quality of form or colour, because if there were both 
men must see it alike. Surely, if the perception depended 
on the external sense, and not on the internal facully. 
Men have perfect sight, and yet do not see colour, or have 
any delight in it : men have imperfect sight, as I have, 
and yet have the most exquisite sensibilities from the 
perception of colours. So man may have the duUest 
vision, and yet see beauty ; and possess the most perfect 
sight, and yet not see beauty in anything. 

Therefore, I maintain the perception of beauty depends 
always on the organization of that internal power which 
receives the impressions of sight, and' not upon the 
organization of sight, as the origin, by conveyance, of the 
impression 

Locke's theory was, that the himian mind was a sheet 
of white paper to receive any impression ; but he should 
have acknowledged that there is brown paper, and whity- 
brown paper, foolscap and post ; and this is all I contend 
for. 

The gardens add dress of our ancestors, says Lord 
Jef&ey, appear ridiculous in our eyes ; therefore, he infers. 
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there can be no beauty in form. I reply, do the gardens 
and dress of the Greeks appear so ? Certainly not ; and 
solely because they are conducted on the principles which 
excite the emotion of beauty elsewhere. Thus Reynolds 
has so managed the dress of oiur ancestors as to produce 
emotions of beauty, in arrangement, and colour, and 
form, by conducting their parts on the same principles 
as Raffaelle and the Greeks in higher matters. 

"The form of a tree is beautiful, and the formof afine 
woman, and a column, and a vase ; but how can it be 
said,'' says Lord Jeffirey, '' the form of a woman has any- 
thing in common with the form of a tree ?" Simply, I 
reply, because the vase, the column, and the tree, can be 
proved to deserve the appellation of beautiful only as they 
each partake more or less of the form of a woman. 

Have you any sensation of beauty from the form of 
the knarled oak, with its knotty irregularities, and its 
patriarchal age? But have you not with the waving 
willow, and trembling ash ? Surely you have ! Because 
the willow and ash do, and the knarled oak does not, 
partake of the form of that lovely creature, the basis of 
all beauty on earth. 

Agam, consider the emotions of sound : to which do 
you apply the appellation of beaiity — ^to the harsh terrific 
blast of the trumpet, or to the tender mellifluous harmony 
of the flute or iEoHan harp? 

There is no inconsistency, then, in saying the tree, the 
vase, the column, and the woman, are beautiful, and have 
principles common to each to excite the emotion by 
form. 

Nothing is so perplexing to any one who begins to 
think on the subject of beauty as the absurd misapplica-i 
tion of the term ; but because the term is so thought^ 
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leifsly misapplied, that is a very shallow basis to assert 
nothing of the sort exists of itself, or can of itself^ before 
association excite the emotion. 

Because a venerable mathematician calls the proof or 
problem beautiful — ^because an old nurse calls the baby's 
food, when it is not burnt, beautiful ; or an old cook says 
a bird is beautifully done — ^because an alderman caUs 
the tendinous side of a round of beef beautifully silvery — ^ 
because a John D<)ry, to an epicure, is, as he expresses 
it, a beautiful sight, though the Dory is the most frightfrd 
monster of the sea — because a skilful e&gine^, at a siege, 
after having fired a shell, and seen it blow a dozen isweet^ 
women and infants to atoms, looks up hi yomr face witb 
victorious complacency, and scientific rapture, and sdys,^ 
"Is not that beautifdl practice?" — ^because Lieot.-CoL 
Wheder, in his despatch (Camp Cudjidi,, Aug. 24, 1840) 
to Gaptain Douglas, describmg the i^toirmmg of an Aj%ha^ 
nistan fort, says, " I directed lieut. PatersofU to concen- 
trate as heavy a YOlhy a» he couM close to the gate ; 
thi^ bad the desired effect, shook the gaie^ and enabled 
the Grenadiers of the 48th, under that officii, to force it, 
and carry the fort in heautiful style^ bay&nefiinff aU 
within it r* — ^because th^e absurdities happen ev^ day, 
is Lord Jeflfrey to say, see how people ^liffier I How can 
it be possible that beauty is the object of a pecaEar sense, 
when persons evidently in possession of their senses^ and 
understanding discover nothing of beauty in some objects 
which rouse the emotion in others? I reply, this would 
be plausible and unanswerable^ if the eook and the alder'- 
man, the nurse, the engineer, and the mathematiciaiiy 
bad any emotion of beauty in their varifms sensiAAlities ; 
but they have not; they used it as a genei^ term to 
eoaxvey their gratification iEt the result (£ certain com-« 
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binMiond succes^fiiny accomplished.* They misapplied 
the term, and we are more foolish than they in adopting 
then* individual misapplication, and argtte, in conse- 
quence, the non-existence of such a quahty as beauty, or 
a particular organization of brain, to receive exclusive 
impressions ftota such Objects, Constituted by nature to 
affect such organizations. 

Alison, and the able writer in the Encyclopsedia, con- 
sider that beauty is not an inherent quality of objects, 
but that our sense of beauty depends entirely on our 
previous experience of simpler pleasures or emotions, and 
in suggesting agreeable or intet^sting Sensations by which 
we hdve become familiar by the ageilcy of our common 
sensibilities. 

If this be so, the nurse and her companions are all 
right in the application of the term beautifol, for all of 
them meant to express interesting sensations by the 
Agency of then* common sensibilities. 

What ai'gmnent can be brought to prove the grey- 
hotnid handsome, tod pug-dog ugly, if the suggesting 
dgreeable sensations be the cause of beauty? On this 
prindple, I can irrefutably prove the pug-dog an enchant- 
ing beauty. 

Suppose any of us had a lovely child fall into the 
water. Suppose a black-nosed, goggle-eyed, little pug 
jumped in and saved your lovely child ; could you ever 
sigain s^e the little hideous rogue without the most 
deHghtfoI and agreeable reminiscences and suggestions ? 
But suppose that, instead of the pug, the bending, 
graceful, greyhound jumped in, and instead of saving 
your drowning dear, he bit off his lovely head i surely 
you could nevei* see that dog flgain without A ti*ain of 
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emotions the very reverse of agreeable or grateful, or of 
any of those sensations beauty occasions. 

Would you put forth your associations as evidence 
the greyhound must be ugly, and the pug a beauty 
divine ? 

This is the law of association pushed to the extreme. 

According to this, ugliness and beauty are the saine 
inherently, and association makes all the difference. 

This is the fatal result of Alison and JeflBreys's prin- 
ciple of making the object itself nothing in form and 
construction, and the suggestions connected with it 
everything. Now ugliness and beauty are not the same ; 
the pug is ugly, and the greyhound beautiful; Venus 
and Madame de Stael are not the same ; Apollo and a 
Chimpanzee are not the same. We do not inquire at first 
sight, we feel they are not ; we feel first, and then we 
analyse. 

Had the full cheek, the raven locks, the rosy and oval 
cheeks, the lustrous eyes, and strawberry lip of a lovely 
woman, always accompanied age, and the withered face, 
and toothless mouth, and palsied hand, ever attended 
youth, beauty would have changed its objects, say our 
critics. Of course ! I do not affirm such an absurdity 
as that beauty is independent of such a powerM law of 
our nature as association ; I maintain it is not the sole 
or the principal cause, as two such eminent men as 
Jeffrey and Alison afiirm, and I can prove it from their 
own works. I maintain there is something in the con- 
struction of every object named beautiful which excites 
the emotion independently of all association, and that 
subsequent reminiscences but confirm the first impression. 

Had God made us without heads, or one eye between 
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our shoulders, and another in front, our noses at our 
chins, and our mouths above our noses, there is not the 
least doubt our notions of beauty would have been of a 
very peculiar kind. But he has not done so, and -we 
have 5000 years' security he never intends it ; we are 
bound to reason on things as they are and ever have 
been, and not torture ourselves by imagining things as 
they never have been, and never will be ; there is no 
utility in such extreme suppositions. 

Sir Joshua says, if a negro painted the goddess oi 
beauty he " would paint her with thick lips, woolly hair, 
short nose, low forehead, and black skin, and he would 
do very unnaturally if he did not." 

But this is no proof he is right. 

God made man in his own image, says the Bible. Do 
you believe it was in that of a Negro ? The Negro would 
say, yes ; but we say, no : and we wiD show him why the 
arguments are in our favour. 

The great distinction of man from brute is the intel- 
lectual power ; the seat of that power hes in the brain ; 
health, size, and quality of brain, are indications of that 
power, and that power never exists internally without 
size, health, and quality externally ; size of brain requires 
size of skull which covers it ; size of skull is therefore a 
legitimate indication of great intellectual power. 

Negroes have not yet established a lugher degree of 
intellectual power than the comprehension of our inven- 
tions ; they have yet given no evidence of the highest 
internal power, and they have given beyond all refutation 
the external sign of being deficient. 

Therefore, if God made man in his own image, if in*, 
tellect be the distinction of the Almighty, if the European 
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ha» given for aged more evidence of posdessing that 
qualification, and Negroes are deficient of* that mark of 
Godhead in as much as they are in brain, they can be 
proved to be so in form, face, and figure. Therefore, the 
Negro cannot be the image of his Maker, and hid notions 
of his Creator's image, and what is essentially beautifoly 
are not to be taken as any sound argometit against the 
possession of such a real property in Europeans as beauty^ 
any more than that because the Chinese put on white for 
mourning, black is not more innately in harmpny with 
sorrow on the commonest principles of things. 

Alison is the writer who asserts more strenuously than 
any other on the non-existence of the property of beauty in 
any object independently of association ; and yet (Vol. ii. 
p. 296) he acknowledges there is *' beauty in certain 
forms and colours, considered simply as forms and 
coloura/' 

Lord Jeffrey follows Alison ; and yet he says> too (page 
17&), "the sense of beaiuty results instantaneously from 
the perception of the object } the discovery of its relationi^ 
is a work ^ of time." And yet Lord Jeffirey says, "no 
object is beautiful in itself, or could appeikr so, amtece^nt 
to Our experience erf direct pleasures or emotions j" then 
how can he reconcile this with his axiomy '^ that the sense 
of beauty is instantaneous ?" 

If the perception of the object excites an ^notion 
of beauty instantly (all I cont^id for)^ and the discoveiy 
of its relations be a work of time, in which the sense of 
beauty must be lost in analysing its iiupressionsy I do not 
see, really, on what possible grounds the object itsdf, be 
it what it may, can be denied to possess a particular 
quality which is alone capable of exciting this deUghtfol 
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emotion ; or how, if there be no beauty independently of 
association, '' certain forms and colours/' as Alison admits, 
" can contain beauty simply as form and colour." 

All love worth anything, since the wcwld begim, has. 
been love at first sight. 

'* They have changed eyes, delicate Ariel, 
ni set thee free for this.**— 5AtfAspMr^. 

Surely love at first sight is euKxtion from beauty ante- 
cedent to experience, or the slightest knowledge of each 
other, and antecedent to all experience of each other's 
virtues ; for the most eminent and celebrated lovers have 
been distinguished for mutuid beauty of face and figure, 
and instant infatuation. 

If Mr. Alison and Lord Jeffrey mean to say that a 
lov«r never feels his heart quiver till he has given way to 
a long train of associations, and then says ''Bless my 
soul ! this must be a beauty, I will most undoubtedly 
faU in love;" then, I maintain, neither the one or the 
other dT these distinguished and amiable men have any 
sensibihty to beauty, or ever were in love in all their lives. 

Lord Jefirey denies any organization of brain for the 
impressions of colour, as he does for beauty, and suspects 
the enthusiasm of great artists for colour to be what he 
terms jargon* Suppose ;any pmnter had so spoken of 
aiiy enthusiasm ex{Kre8sed by critics, or philosophers,, or 
literary men, for any c^ their peculiar feelings. 

So tiae intense sensibility to the beauty of colour in 
nature, felt and expressed by Titian Or Rubens, or Paul 
Veronese, or Tintoretto, or Gorr€^o, or our own Rey- 
nolds, was jargon I 

If there be no distinct organic sensibility to colour, 
independent of^ and in defiance of assoeiation, what 
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pleasurable sensibilities could be excited by the repre- 
sentation of a dunghill ! Yet Rembrandt would have so 
painted a* dunghill as to have given the spectator the 
feelings of the most delightful colour, in spite of asso- 
ciations the most offensive. 

So much for the jargon of Lord Jeffrey, ajjd the pre- 
tensions of those who mistake their organic insensibility 
to beauty in form or colour, as a power superior to that 
with which great artists are gifted. 

From beginning to the end of this able sophistication 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Lord JeflBrey treats with 
contempt the system of difference inherent in the organic 
sensibilities of mankind — ^the base, and only base, of the 
theory of the emotion of beauty, sublimity, or the pic- 
turesque. And yet he seems to infer all men are not 
equally susceptible ; he acknowledges what it is impos- 
siUe to refute. Then there is a difference in men as to 
their capabihty of receiving impressions, and I reply, that 
difference constitutes the cause of the difference of the 
impressions each man receives fix>m the same object. 

Twenty artists shall pamt the portraits of the same 
beauty ; all shall be like the object, and all unlike each 
other, fix)m the same reason. 

It was the fashion, in Johnson's time, to consider 
difference in organic construction, and difference of intel- 
lectual endowment from God, as beneath reason, and no 
man tried to keep up this infatuation longer than Rey- 
nolds. And yet St. Paul says*, " Every man hath Ids 
proper gift of God, one after this manner and another 
after that ;" and a higher authority, Christ himself, asserts, 
" To whom much is given, much will be expected." So 

* l8l Epistle to Corinthians, chap. vii» rerse K 
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that the inference is, all men are not equally gifted. 
Then the question is, gifted in what ? Of course, intel- 
lectual power and moral virtue, or bodily strength ; but 
the former is meant. Then where is the seat of intel- 
lectual power and moral perception ? In the brain. Then 
the perfection of either depends upon the gift ; that is, 
the original natural organization from birth? Un- 
doubtedly. Then the external senses convey impressions 
of external objects to the internal organization, the gift of 
God, for its perception ; so that if the internal organiza- 
tion be not gifted, it perceives not the external to the 
same degree as the man would whose internal organiza- 
tion (the gift of God) is more perfect, and more capable 
of receiving external impressions? Surely. Then as 
beauty from form or colour is an external impression 
conveyed internally by the senses, the degree of perceiving 
it will depend on the capability of the organization to 
perceive, and as all men, St. Paul and Our Saviour say, 
are not equally gifted, the difference in the perception of 
beauty existing in different individuals is accounted for, 
not from there being no such thing as beauty, but from 
there being no such thing as equahty of capability to 
perceive whatever constitutes beauty, owing to the differ- 
ence originally existing in the inteUectual susceptibility 
of men. 

Lord Jeffrey denies that the beauty of a sentient living 
creature depends on physical attributes, which it shares 
with the vilest matter around it, but upon qualities 
peculiar to that creature, and I maintain the beauty of a 
sentient living creature does not depend on the quaUties 
peculiar to that creature,* for if this principle were true, 
Socrates was an angel in beauty, and Alcibiades a fright. 

Does not a sentient Uving creature, the most beautiful. 
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the most intellectual, the most moral, sha3:e with the 
vilest creeping worm the necessity of sleeping, eating, 
and digestion P And what disgrace is it to a sentient 
living creature, to share with inanimate matter, beauty in 
physical attribute of form and construction ? Will you 
believe a sentient living creature, " with mind looking 
before and after," shares with the vilest insect — death ! — 
rots, and is eaten ? It cannot be ! — " Why may not ima- 
gination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it 
stopping a bung-hole/* 

And yet Lord Jeffrey, as if destined to refute himBclf 
in this essay, after all this, actually acknowledges that all 
men's perception of beauty is in proportion to their sensi- 
bihty. In acknowledging this, he acknowledges all ; and 
accounts himself why there are so many opinions, and so 
many theories regarding this enchanting perfection. 

We will now approach the conclusion erf this interesting 
subject, and by going into what is considered beautiful, 
and what ugly, in the form and face of an intellectual 
being, prove, I hope, there is a basis for beauty of 
emotion, independent of expression or association, based 
on form : and that is the beauty the great artist has to do 
with, and which the Greeks attained in a more perfect 
degree than any other nation that ever existed in the 
world. 

I should be sorry indeed if in expressing my opinions 
freely, in opposition to such an eminent and acute man 
as Lord Jeffrey, it should be considered disrespectful or 
unbeooming ; to know Lord Jefeey is to be affectionately 
and sincerely attached to him, and I am quite sure, of all 
men, he would be the last to entertain so unjust a sus- 
picion. 

Alison denies there is any innate beauty in certain con- 
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stmctions and proportions of the human face or figure, 
and that the beauty depends on the expressions the^ 
convey. 

I maintain there is decided emotion of beauty exdted 
by certain propcnrtions and constructions of the human 
figure, as well as in brute figures, or forms and figures 
without life ; or how could an emotion of beauty be «- 
cited by the shape of a milk jug P 

What is the meaning of the opinion so often given in 
society--Ta perfectly beautiful face without expression, is 
to me insipid? 

I grant she is beautiful in the extreme, is often said, 
but I prefer a countenance not so regular, not so beautiful, 
which has more expression, and less of what is called 
regulso* beauty"4liat is, beauty dependent on propor- 
tion, Gonstruction, relation, fitness, and curve alone; 
without either expression, or intellectual or passionate. 

Many countenances, however beautifid, are not perma- 
nently so. (Alison, pages 270— -271.) *^ Domestic ha- 
rassings destroy them/' 

I reply, never i a face constructively beautiful in form, 
no expression can destroy; mali^ity, revenge, anger, 
hypocrisy, anxiety, vary its expressions, but never destroy 
its beauty ; for you will always find them the bad passions 
of a beautiful countenance. 

Bad passions, sorrow, and sickness, in a beauty, are 
the sorrows and sickness of a beauty, whilst a faoe or 
form constructively ugly cannot express bad or good 
passions but in an ugly way. 

Character, colour, expression, can never excite the 
emotion of beauty ; if form, the basis, be defective, it is 
impossible. 

Alison refers to Mrs, Siddona, and says, every expres- 
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sion, however various, was equally beautifiil ; _ and had 
there been in any form permanent beauty, that could 
not have been the case. 

Now, had not the permanent construction of Mrs. Sid- 
don's face been beautiful, as it was, none of her various 
expressions could have been so ; for let expression vary a 
face as it wiU, again remember, they are but the variations 
of a form perfect in its original formation. 

What is thus said of the form of the face can be 
appUed to the figure, and to all form in general ; for grace, 
action, gesture, and motion, are but the result of perfect 
combination, and neither one or the other, under any 
circumstances of association, can be graceful, or beautifiil, 
unless the construction be perfect. 

The human head is composed of skull and face ; fcam 
is the basis of the emotion of beauty both in one and the 
other. 

The interest or emotions of the most intense nature 
maybe excited by the expressions of the face, or the 
agitation of the forehead ; but if form be ddfective either 
in a face or skull, evidence of vast intellectual power by a 
lai^ forehead, or great depth of feeUng by expression <^ 
feature, never did rouse the emotion of beauty by them- 
selves alone. 

Alison divides the colour of the human head into 
permanent and variable ; the permanent is the charac- 
teristic colour ; the variable that from compression, passion, 
health, or disease. 

Alison denies there is any inherent beauty in colour : 
if not; how could the colour of a dunghill give delight ? 

First, there must be in colour a power to excite 
emotions of pleasure in certain individuals whose brain 
is susceptible to the impression as in form ; Titian, Tin- 
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torettOy Rubens, Vandyke, Reynolds, and Rembrandt, 
were such individuals; whilst Julio Romano, Poussin, 
Jouvenet, David, and Denner, and Raphael Mengs, were 
not such individuals ; for they were insensible to beauly 
in colour, and never excited the emotion by their works. 

If my theory be the true one, — ^that there is nothipg in 
the world beautifol, but the perfect face and figure of 
woman, and that there is nothing dignified with that 
appellation which has not either by association, or form, 
or colour, some relation to that creature, — then what is 
beautiful has a base and hundreds of thoughts, because 
they are powerfiil; hundreds of theories, because they 
can be proved; hundreds of tastes, appetites, feelings, 
sentiments, and sights, are beautiful only as they can be 
traced to the sympathies that face and form invariably 
excite ; and if they cannot be traced either in form, cotour, 
or association, to such a basis, the term beautifiil ought 
to be discarded as inappropriate, and others more fit ' 
adapted in their stead. 

We do not bestow the term beauty on the Hercules, 
but the Apollo ; not on the Gladiator, but the Bacchus ; 
not on the Juno, or Minerva, but the Venus ; because 
the msLvly form is never termed beautiful, but as it 
approaches, without losing its characteristics, the delicacy 
and tenderness of woman's form. 

The manly has nothing essentially beautifiil, physically 
or by association, unless it so approach. 

If form were not the basis of this emotion, anger in a 
beautiful face would be offensive ; and amiability in an ' 
ugly face beautiful. Let us show you a perfectly formed 
face in a passion, and pleasure in a face utterly dispro- 
portioned ; and which will you pronounce the most beau- 
tiful of the two ? 
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No. 2. 



No. 1. 





Aimable, pas beau. Belle, pas aimable. 
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With No«.l, the associations are unpleasant, — but is 
she ugly? 

With No. 2, the associations are amiable ; he is *' bon 
p6re, bon mari," — ^but is he beautiful? 

To prove to you form is the basis of beauty in the 
figure^ conceive the attitude of the Apollo in a fat man. 

But it is said, how do you account for a beauty in 
infan(y, in age, or youth ? Age is never beautiful, unless 
it be the remains of beauty in youth ; and infiftncy and 
youth are never beautiful, but as they give symptoms of 
appixxiching what is beautiful in maturity, without losing 
the characteristics of their own period of life. 

Alison adds, a proper conformation, which is uecessary 
for the purposes of the animal frame, is as essential to the 
bfeauty of attitude and gesture as it is to form in general. 
No form, says he, which is disproportioned, is beautiful, 
but every form proportioned is not beautiful. 
' Because, I reply, proportion alone is not the cause. 

No attitude, says he, can be beautiful in a form de- 
formed ; but, according to himself, it may be so if expres- 
sion or association be the cause of beauty; but if it 
depend, as I maintain, on a perfect combination of all the 
constituent parts, every attitude must be beautiful, and 
expression too, whatever may be the association, and 
cannot help being so. 

Alison adds, " that without the countenance, that is, 
without knowing the mind of the figure, we could not 
speak with certainty as to the beauty of the limbs." 
(Vol. II.) Now we have him. 

I appeal to you all, if the glorious fragments of the 
Elgin Marbles are not a volcano of refutation to this 
lamentable law. Why is this? Because form alone, 
independent of mind or intention, as expressed by the 
countenance, has the power to excite this divine emotion 
of beauty, or how could the limbs of the El^n- Marbles 
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alon« have made the hearts of the World vibrate at first 
sight, without head or face ? « 

Yet proportion, fitness, relation, unity— perfecst con- 
struction in any face, form, limb, or vase, will not excite 
the emotion of beauty, if the curves of that face, or form, 
or Umb, or vase, extend to excess, or approach to de- 
ficiency. The curve of the circle is excess, the straight line 
is deficiency, the ellipsis is the degree between, and that 
curve added to, or uniting with, proportion, combination. 

It is conclusive to add, the elliptical curve is the regu- 
lating curve in the form and features of a perfect woman, 
and there lies the great secret of the emotion thus pro- 
duced by an inanimate milk-jug. 

Let us try a Umb where all the curves shaU be circular. 
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and one where they shall be aU elliptical — ^the beauty of 
one and defonnity of the other will be apparent. 

Alison adds, there is in the works of the ancients no 
standard proportion. This is quite a mistake : Polycletes, 
says Pliny, made a figure called the Canon. The figures, 
on the Gre^ vases are one standard, and Phidias seems, 
in the Elgin Marbles, to have one standard for men, and 
one for gods. 

If there be anything intrinsically beautiful, says Lord 
Jeffrey, how is it men differ in Africa, Asia, Lapland, 
Pat^igonia, and Circassia? Apply this to religions: if 
there be anything intrinsically reUgious, how is it men 
diflTer? Oh! say philosophers, from ignorance. Is there, 
then, nothing intrinsically religious, because men differ ? 

The doctrine of association is, that there is nothing 
intrinsically beautiful in itself independent of experience, 
although the sensation be organic and instantaneous. 
Now we. artists know the organic sensation fit)m the 
impression the objects make must precede the association ; 
that in proportion to the refinement of the organic sensi- 
bility of the brain of the individual, is the impression ; 
and repeated impressions produce reminiscences of pre- 
vious pleasure : and that is association which, without 
being the cause, certainly increases the pleasure of the 
emotion called beauty. Association is subsequent, and 
must be ; for as such individuals are instantaneously im- 
pressed by certain combinations of form and colour: 
there must be, in the combinations, a portion of the 
beauty, which causes the sensation at the instant. 

Dr. Reid says, ^* matter is not beautiful in itself, but 
derives ita beauty fix>m the expression of mind." Re- 
spectfully I differ fi^m so deep a thinker. Whatever 
matter is a sign of beauty or sublimity, must have in 
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itself a portion of that it is the sign of, or how can vfe 
separate the emotion from the sign when the impression 
is made at first sight, before mind could be associated. 

In one of the dialogues of Plato, Socrates says, " There 
is nothing beautiful but what is good ;" and yet, directly 
after, he adds, "Phidias was skilful in beauty." Now 
he was a sculptor. We never heard of the moral virtues 
of his Olympian Jupiter, or that his Minerva was distin- 
guished for visiting the poor and the afflicted ; and yet, 
according to Plato, they were beautifcQ, and' excited the 
emotion, and are held up as examples all over the world. 

When Adam first saw Eve, what experience could he 
have had of the emotion of beauty from form ? None : 
and yet such an impression was made by this creature, so 
lovely fair — 

That what seem fair in all the world seemed now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained ; 
Or in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into mj heart, ui^eli before : 
And in all things from her air inspir'd 
The spirit of love. 

■ On she came. 

Grace was in all: her steps, Hearen in her eye. 
In every gesture dignity and love. 

Afterwards Adam might analyze the emotion, but I 
affirm the object made the impression, first ; continued 
to make the impression, first ; and will continue to make 
the hnpression on all future generations ; and the impres- 
sion so made is the emotion of beauty. And objects 
which are not sentient or Uving when they excite the 
emotion by form do it because they partake more or lesp 
of the form oi the creature which is the origin of such 
sensibilities. 
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Alison says, '^ The interesting fonn of woman may be 
condemned to the debasing offices of servitude, or in 
angry contests of domestic economy. In such situations, 
is the attitude or gesture of any form (however naturally 
beautiful in itself,) ever remarked as beautiful?" (Page 
363, Vol. I.) 

I reply, most undoubtedly ; no woman, naturally beau- 
tiful, can be employed in any office where her beauty 
will not be visible, and rather heightened than debased 
by the contrast. Lady Hamilton was cleaning the step 
(as housemaid) of Boydell's door, when her beauty at- 
tracted the notice of those who brought her into fame : 
and what does the world mean by — she is a beautiful 
devil? 

And pray, my friends, what does Mr. Alison mean by 
'' naturally beautiful," (here we have him again,) after 
having written two interesting volumes, to prove that 
there is nothing naturally beautiful in form or colour, 
independent of expressipn or association. 

Of course there is a natural beauty, and a natural 
sublimity, the impressions of which association does 
increase, but does not create. 

It was this conviction that animated the great Greek 
artists in their works, and in all their forms, from the 
goddess to the milk-jug; for everything they executed 
was done on the theory that matter had in itself the 
power, under certain combinations, to excite the emotion 
of beauty. 

To sum up rapidly, recapitulate, and conclude — 

LordJeffi^ says, (page 176,) "Beauty is not a 
simple sensation, because no two men agree about beauty, 
whilst all men agree in a simple sensation ; all (says he,) 
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agree grass to be green ! — ^because the greenness of grass 
is a simple sensation." Now it has been shewn there was 
living a man who saw grass — ^to be scarlet. , 

All these, therefore, do not agree in a simple sensation, 
and Lord Jeffrey's first proposition falls to the ground. 

2ndly. — The emotion of beauty, (Lord Jeffrey says,) is 
caused by association. The emotion of beauty, he says, 
is instantaneous, (page 179,) and he says association is a 
work of time. As£iociation, therefore, cannot be the cause, 
but the consequence of the emotion. 

His second proposition falls to the ground. 

Srdly. — ^All men, (says Lord Jeffrey,) do not agree 
on beauty ; therefore, there is nothing intrinsically beau- 
tiful ; yet Lord Jeffrey acknowledges, all men's percqition 
of beauty is in proportion to their sensibiUty, (page 196) ; 
therefore all men do not possess the same degree of sen- 
sibiUty. Men not agreeing on what is beauty, cannot be 
owing, then, to there being nothing intrinsically beautiftd, 
because any object intrinsically l)eautiful cannot by men 
of different sensibilities be perceived alike. 

The third proposition must also strike his cdours. 

There is no form beautiful, «ays Alison, independent of 
as&iociation ; yet, he says, forms and colours are beautiful 
simply as forms and colours, (page 296> Vol. II.), now, if 
they are beautiful simply as such, they are beautiful 
intrinsically ; that is, by their nature. 

Alison acknowledges things are naturally beautful, that 
is, possessing the quaUty of beauty by their nature : 
objects beautiful by nature must be beautiful indepen- 
dent of association, and must excite the emotion pre- 
viously to the suggesting of pleasurable remembrances, for 
mth the emotion of things first felt there can be no sug- 
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gestions of previous feeliiigs, which were never excited 
befor^ 

Having thus, laid before you my objections to the 
theories of others as applied to our art, where beauty is 
or ought to be the principal emotion excited, will you 
permit me to conclude by saying, that though convinced 
the basis of beauty is the form of women, yet I would 
illustrate the emotioii as explained by two divisions. 

1st. — ^Beauty purely intellectual, which is not excited 
through the organ of sight at the instant, but by associa- 
tion, and memory of previous impressions. 

2nd. — ^Beauty purely physical, where the impression is 
made by form and colour at once on the brain, by the 
nerve^ and through the eye, independent of all asso- 
ciation. 

Thus, when Ophelia says, — 

" I would have given you some violets, but they all 
vdthered when my poor father died/' — 

Here is beauty by association of the most exquisite 
nature — ^the violets given her by her lover, who acciden- 
tally murdered her father, withered at his death ! The 
violets, a flower of natural beauty, from colour, as it were, 
sympathisiDg at this touching calamity, and she herself 
insane from the same cause : your imagination pictures 
to you the whole of the idea, and though colour, form, 
expression, make an important part of the association, 
yet you feel the associations at the moment are purely 
mental, totally independent of sight at the time. 

Shakspeare, of course, teems with such beauties, and 
with both species. Thus, when Imogen dies, and the 
boys bury her, they sing over her tender and lovely body 
a dirge ; the beauty at the moment is intellectual, though 
the basis of the association is a creature perfect in form 
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and colour, and which has interested the perceptions <rf 
those who lament her first through the eye. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun. 

Nor the furious winter rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task has done. 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages. 

Fear no more the frown of the great. 

Thou art past the tyrant's sti'oke. 
Care no more to clothe and eat. 

To thee the reed is as the oak. 

Again, when they bury her, and strew her lovely form 
with flowers, every sweet flower mentioned is coupled 
with a relation to the beauty intellectual, purely so, and 
yet, though based again in form and colour, the connec- 
tion and association are imaginative at the time. 



• With fairest flowers. 



While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidde, 
111 sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy £Buce,pale primrose, nor 
The azure hare-hell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander. 
Out-sweetened not thy hreath ! 

Every beauty here (and it is all beauty) is caused by 
the relation at once conveyed to the imagination-— tluB 
source -of association ; the pale primrose is compared to 
her pale face; her blue and beautiful veins, shining 
through her ivory skin, to the azured hare-bell ; and her 
sweet breath was not out-sweetened by the leaf of 
eglantine ! 

All these feelings pass through the mind at once, 
independent of external vision at the moment, are purely 
aasociated and intellectual, and owe their beauty to the 
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sympathies with woman, and are essentially feminine to 
the very core. 

As a specimen of the beauty physical by form and 
expression, one of the boys says, 

How found you her } 
Thus smUing, 

■ her right cheek reposing 

On a cushion. 

And Homer's description of Venus approaching An- 
chises, and her effect on the woods, the birds, the 
sea, the fiercest animals, may be referred to the jsame 
principle. 

To conclude, every tiling in the world which causes the 
emotion of beauty, and can positively be defined by form 
and colour, I would call the beauty physical, which, by 
its construction, first makes the impression on the brain, 
and subsequently excites the association, and belongs to 
the art of design ; while all beauty which excites the 
emotion by the association and relation presented to the 
imagination, and is not at the moment present to the 
sight, the beauty intellectual; and that in both cases 
nothing is beautiful, physically or intellectually, in thought 
or form, but what has a feminine tendency, and can be 
traced to the perfection in form and sympathies to 
woman : whilst all emotions of sublimity are based on 
the attributes and associations of God ! . 
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The following letter from Lord Elgin's Secretary, 
Hamilton, will be an interesting document in the history 
of the removal of these immortal works : — 

12, Bolton Row, Dec. 25, 1640. 

Mt dbae Haydon, 

The rock on which we ^lit, was a rock " k fleur 
d'eau," in the Island of Cerigo, close to the mouth 
of the harbour ; we were not iq our direct course 
for England, but had been obUged to put about the 
night before, in consequence of havia^ a leak in part of 
the ship, where the weight of the Marbles laid her too 
deep k the water. 

I introduced Canova first to the Elgin Marbles, and I 
shall never forget his astonishment and delight, when 
gazing upon them, as if they really were motionless hving 
figures : he said, '^ If I were a young man, and had to 
begin again, I should work on totally different princi- 
ples from what I have done, and form, I hope, an entirely 
new school/* It was evident, as you say, that he at once 
saw that all the chefs-d'oeuvre, supposed of antiquity, 
which he had studied and admired at Rome, or elsewhere 
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were in his eyes as naught ; and you are aware that even 
before he had seen them, on the description given to him 
of them, by Lord Elgin at Rome, he had reeonmiended 
never to have them touched by the hands of a restorer. 
Indeed, we may date from that period the improved 
feeUng now existing at Rome respecting the futility of 
restoring antique fragments,-^a practice now become 
almost absolete, with the great exception of the iEgina 
Marbles by Thorwaldsen. 

Payne Knight had delivered his opinions of the infe- 
rior character of these Marbles, and of their having been 
in part, indeed, set up by Hadrian, whilst Lord Elgin 
was still a detenu, amongst other English, in France ; this 
was a very unlucky circumstance for their reception in 
this country. " Les absens ont toujours tort." 

All the artists who conducted Lord Elgin's operations 
were engaged by me, except Lusieri, the landscape painter, 
who was recommended by Sir W. Hamilton, and this 
not at Naples, which could not have supphed them, but 
at Rome, where I went at Lord Elgin's request, from 
Messina. 

I had nothing to do with the details of the removal of 
the Marbles from Athens ; this was under the direction of 
Lusieri, though I happened to be present, when the ship 
Mentor, which was wrecked, sailed from the Piraeus with 
a portion of them, about fifteen or eighteen large cases, 
four of which I recovered that year by means of the divers ; 
and the rest were found, at the bottom of the sea, by the 
same divers, two years after, where the ship had gone to 
pieces. 

These divers were not the inhabitants of the coast; 
i. e. the neighbouring coast, but I had to send for 
them to the islands of Cos, Caljmano, and Syme, on the 
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opposite coast of Asia Minor ; and I waited "their arrival 
in Cerigo, in which island I waited four months, to carry 
on and superintend the undertaking. 

My valuation before the Committee is, I believe, 
acknowledged now to be the nearest at least to the real 
value ; though still, if now to be valued, far from adequate. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. R. HAMILTON, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. &c. 

B. R. HaydaUy Esq. 



Translation from the Italian of a Fermaitn, or 
Official Letter, from the Caimacan Pasha (who 
filled the office of Grand Vizier at the Porte, 
during that Minister's absence in Egypt) ad- 
dressed to the Cadi or Chief Judge, and to the 
Vaivode or Governor of Athens, in 1801. 

After the usual introductory compliments, and the 
salutation of peace, — " It is hereby signified to you, that 
our sincere friend, his Excellency Lord Elgin, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary from the Court of England to the 
Porte of Happiness, hath represented to us, that it is well 
known that the greater part of the Frank (i. e. Christian) 
Courts are anxious to read and investigiate the books, 
pictures, or figures, and other works of science, of the 
ancient Greek philosophers : and that in particular the 
ministers or officers of state, philosophers, primates, and 
other individuals of England, have a remarkable taste for 
the drawings, or figures*, or sculpture^, remaining ever 

* I wish to God they had.— B. R. H. 
VOL. II. U 
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since the time of the said Greeks, and which are to be 
seen on the shores of the Archipelago, and in other parts ; 
and have in consequence, from time to time, sent men to 
explore and examine the ancient edifices and drawings, 
or figures. And that some accomplished DUletanti of 
the Covai of England, being desirous to see the ancient 
buildings, and the curious figures in the city of Athens, 
and the old walls remaining since the time of the 
Grecians, which now subsist in the interior part of the 
said place; his Excellency the said Ambassador hath 
therefore engaged five English painters, now dwelling at 
Athens, to examine and view, and also to copy, the figures 
remaining there, ab antique : and he hath also at this 
time expressly besought us that ah official letter may be 
written from hence, ordering, that as long as the said 
painters shall be employed in going in and out of the said 
citadel of Athens, which is the place of their occupations 
there ; and in fixing scaffolding round the ancient Temple 
of the Idols there; and in moulding the ornamental 
sculpture, and visible figures thereon, in plaster or gyp- 
sum ; and in measuring the remains of other old ruined 
buildings there ; and in excavatmg, when they find it 
necessary, the foundations, in order to discover inscrip- 
tions which may have been covered in the rubbish ; that 
no interruption may be given them, nor any obstacle 
thrown in their way by the Disdar (or commandant of 
the citadel), or any other person; that no one may 
meddle with the scaffolding or implements they may 
require in their works ; and that when they wish to take 
away any pieces of stone with old inscriptions or figures 
thereon, that no opposition be made thereto. 

We therefore have written this letter to you, and 
expedited it by Mr. Philip Hunt, an EngUsh gentleman, 
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Secretary of the aforesaid Ambassador, in order that as 
soon as you shall have understood its meaning, namely, 
that it is the explicit desire and engagement of this Su- 
blime Court, endowed with all eminent qualities, to favour 
such requests as the above mentioned, in conformity with 
what is due to the friendship, sincerity, alliance, and 
good will subsisting, ab antique, between the Sublime 
and ever durable Ottoman Court, and that of England, 
and which is on the side of both those Courts manifestly 
increasing ; particularly as there is no harm in the said 
figures and edifices being thus viewed, contemplated, and 
designed. Therefore, after having fulfilled the duties of 
hospitahty, and given a proper reception to the aforesaid 
artists, in comphance with the urgent request of the said 
Ambassador to that effect, and because it is incumbent 
on us to provide that they meet no opposition in walking, 
viewing, or contemplating the figures and edifices they 
may wish to design or copy ; or in any of their works of 
fixing scaffolding, or using their various implements ; it 
is our desire that on the arrival of this letter, you use 
your diligence to act conformably to the instances of the 
said Ambassador, as long as the said five artists dwelling at 
Athens shall be employed in going in and out of the said 
citadel of Athens, which is the place of their occupations ; 
or in fixing scaffolding around the ancient Temple of the 
Idols, or in modelling with chalk or g3rpsum the said 
ornaments and visible figures thereon ; or in measuring 
the fragments and vestiges of other ruined edifices ; or in 
excavating, when they find it necessary, the foundations 
in search of inscriptions among the rubbish ; that they, 
be not molested by the said Disdar (or commandant of 
the citadel) nor by any other persons, nor even by you (to 
whom this letter is addressed) ; and that no one meddle 
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with their scaffolding or implements, nor hinder them 
from taking away any pieces of stone with inscriptions or 
figm^s. In the above-mentioned manner see that ye 
demean and comport yourselves. 

(Signed with a signet) 

SEGED ABDULLAH KAIMACAN. 

N.B. — ^The words in Italian rendered in two places 
" any pieces of stone," are " qualche pezzi di pietra." 



Translation of a Letter from the Cavaliee Canova 
to the Earl OF Elgin. 

London, 10th November, 1815. 

My Lord, 

Permit me to express the sense of the great gratificsr 
tion which I have received from having seen in London 
the valuable antique Marbles, which you have brought 
hither from Greece. I think that I can never see them 
often enough : and although my stay in this great capital 
must be extremely short, I dedicate every moment that I 
can spare to the contemplation of these celebrated remains 
of ancient art. I admire in them the truth of nature 
united to the choice of the finest forms. Everything here 
breathes life, with a veracity, with an exquisite knowledge 
of art, but without the least ostentation or parade of it, 
which is concealed by consummate and masterly skill. 
The naked is perfect flesh, and most beautiful in its kind. 
I think myself happy in having been able to see with my 
own eyes these distinguished works ; and I should feel 
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perfectly satisfied if I had come to London only to view 
them. Upon which aocomit the admirers of art, and the 
artists, wiU owe to your Lordship a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for having brought amongst us these noble and 
mi^nificent pieces of sculpture ; and fox my own part I 
beg leave to return you my own most cordial acknow- 
ledgments; and 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

CANOVA. 



EVIDENCE OP W. R. HAMILTON. 

-4^ to Destruction. 

It was clear that a continued system of destruction 
was going on, as well from the wantonness of the Turks, 
who amused themselves by firing upon the objects, and 
from the invitation which was held out by occasional 
travellers to the soldiers, ^nd other people about the 
fortress, to bring them down heads, legs, or arms, or 
whatever else they could carry off. 

There were nineteen figures in Nointel's time on the 
West Pediment ; and seven or eight only left when Lord 
Elgin began. 

EVIDENCE OF RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT. 

I think my Lord Elgin, in bringing them away, is 
entitled to the gratitude of the country, because otherwise 
they would have been all broken by the Turks, or broken 
piecemeal. I think the Government ought to make him 
a remuneration beyond my estimate. 

r 
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EVIDENCE OF LORD ELGIN. 

jPirst, If he had more advantages than others. 

As far as application was made through me, the same 
facilities were granted to others. 

I did not receive more as Ambassador than they did 
as travellers. 

If he got leave in his Ambassqdorial character ^ or as an 
individual. , 

Q. In what way did your Lordship distinguish, in 
your applications to the Turkish Government, between 
your private and public capacity ? 

A. 1 never named myself in my public capacity, not 
having authority to do so : this was a personal favour 
quite extra-officially to me. 

Q. And asked as such ? 

A. Asked as such, and granted as such. 

Q. Does your Lordship suppose that if that application 
had been made at that particular period by any other 
person than the Ambassador of Great Britain, it would 
have been granted ? 

A. In my own mind I think it would, if he had the 
means of availing himself of it : that is to say, if he had 
determined to risk his whole private fortune in a pursuit 
of such a nature. 

If any other Ambassador had done it. 

Louis XIV. had struggled to do the same ; Choiseul 
Gouffier began, and was obliged to leave off; and Lord 
Elgin got for him the metope he left behind. 
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EVIDENCE OP WILKINS. 
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Q. Do you suppose that they lose much of their value 
as models of instruction by being removed from the 
edifices to which they originally belonged ? 

A. I do not think they lose anything ; for there are 
so many on the spot still that the artist who goes there 
will find ample means of study. 

Q. Does each particular piece of architecture lose its 
value as a model of instruction by its being removed from 
the edifice? A, No, I conceive not; because the means 
by which it is connected with the pieces adjoining are 
obvious. 

Q. Do you think the Temples themselves much injured 
as schools of art in consequence of what Lord Elgin has 
taken from them? A, Not at all. See Report. 

Lord Elgin's cases were moved from Privy Gardens to 
Park Lane, 1806— from 29th October to 8th of Novem- 
ber inclusive. Began to unpack and arrange for inspec- 
tion from 1807, Feb. 21st to 29th inclusive. 

GEORGE BUCKMAN. 

They were after removed to Burlington House, into a 
place built in the yard, when Lord Elgin sold his house, 
Park Lane, where they remained till bought and moved 
to the Museum, 1816. 

B. R, H. 

THE END. 
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